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BOOKS. 
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THE LIFE OF GALILEO.* 

Iy ali the history of science there are few more attractive 
and romantic stories than that of “starry Galileo with his 
woes.” It has more than once been ably told in our 
language—notably by Sir David Brewster and Sir Oliver 
Lodge—but never so fully as in Mr. Fahie’s excellent 
biography. Based on the work and aided by the advice of 
Professor Favaro, of Padua, the Director of the National 
Edition of Galileo’s works which is being brought out under 
the auspices of the King of Italy, this book “contains much 
new matter, and, what is more important,” as its author justly 
claims, “it avoids most, if not all, of the numerous errors 
and fables which previous biographers have little by little 
woven into the life of Galileo.” Most familiar of these 
apocryphal stories, no doubt, is that which would have us 
believe that Galileo rose from his knees, when he had 
formally recanted his great discoveries in astronomy and 
admitted that the earth was fixed, to whisper to a friend: 
“E pur si muove.” Sir Oliver Lodge, if we remember right, 
has already pointed out the absurdity of such a story. 
“Consider for a moment the situation,” says Mr. Fahie: “an 
old man of seventy years, suffering in body and distressed in 
mind by the accumulated anguish of a ten months’ trial, 
alone and without support in the midst of that stern assembly 
of Inquisitors. Is it likely that at such a moment he would 
have muttered or uttered these words? He must have known 
that the slightest indication by words or gesture of such a 
state of mind would have consigned him for life to the deepest 
dungeons of the Inquisition, if to no worse.” At the utmost, 
it is probable that Galileo thought in the secret fortress of 
his own mind that, in spite of the Inquisition, the earth did 
move, and that some day men would find it out and do him 
justice. He may have felt with Kepler that his work could 
well afford to wait a century for men to comprehend it, when 
God had waited six thousand years for an interpreter. It is 
with greater pleasure that one reads Mr. Fahie’s satisfactory 
proof that “it was a vulgar error that Galileo was sub- 
jected to torture.” A study of the proceedings at his 
trial shows clearly enough that it was not necessary to 
go beyond the mere threat of the rack. Galileo, not being 
made of the stuff of Latimers and Ridleys, or more probably, 
and not unreasonably, thinking that the matter at issue was 
hardly important enough to demand their crowning testimony, 
yielded at the first stage of the “rigorous examination” of 
which the actual torture was the last or fifth stage. 

Galileo’s personal life, with its vicissitudes between the 
glittering Court of the Archduke and the gloomy prison-cell 
of the Holy Office, presents many interesting episodes, of 
which Mr. Fahie gives a full and entertaining account,— 
notably in his description of Galileo’s relations with his 
favourite daughter, that delightful nun, Sister Maria Celeste, 
who deserves an honourable place in the catalogue of women 
whose names are imperishably associated with men whom 
the world delights to honour: Caroline Herschel, Dorothy 
Wordsworth, Henriette Renan, and their fellows. But it 
is rather with his work and his scientitic life that we propose 
to concern ourselves. Mr. Fahie’s treatment of this, whilst 
popular and interesting, hardly betrays so assured a handling 
as that of Galileo’s private life. Still, it is good enough for 
practical purposes,—though we do not think that he has 
made the real nature of Galileo’s epoch-making contribution 
to the advance of science quite clear. Let us try to show in a 
few words wherein the famous Pisan’s importance to the world 
of modern thought consisted. 

It is not without reason that historians of science regard 
Galileo as one of the chief founders of that vast modern 
edifice of “orderly and reasoned knowledge about Nature” 
on whose architraves and pediments we are still laboriously 





Myny his Life and Work, By J. J, Fahie. London: John Murray. 


engaged. Ina sense, indeed, he may not unfairly be held to 
be the “master of those who know” in modern times, as 
Aristotle was in the age of Dante. It is a curious illustration 
of the irony of fate that we attribute this pre-eminence to 
Galileo, not because he invented the telescope on a hint of the 
Dutch spectacle-maker’s discovery, nor because he anticipated 
Newton in constructing a science of motion, but because he 
cast down the authority of Aristotle from the wall on which 
it had been erected, at first in mere reverence, but afterwards 
as a barrier against all further progress in knowledge. In 
his day Aristotle was a bold inquirer, an innovator, and a 
researcher, who always endeavoured to make the “fact”— 
zo ors—the starting-point of all his inquiries. In some 
fields, as in politics, where he had an ample supply of 
facts at his disposal, his results are still of great value, 
and are thus a testimony to the essentially scientific nature of 
his work and his method. But in the majority of natural 
sciences observation, as we now understand it, was an almost 
unknown art in the time of Aristotle, and he was considerably 
hampered by the inability to distinguish between the actual 
fact and the childish accretions of fable which had been 
accepted by mankind in place of it. As Dr. Johnson pointed 
out, when it was suggested that Goldsmith should test one or 
two of the more amazing stories that he proposed to introduce 
into his Animated Nature, it is a great lightening of labour to 
take a good deal for granted! “If he is content to take his 
information from others, he may get through his book with 
little trouble, and without much endangering his reputation. 
But, if he makes experiments for so comprehensive a book as 
his, there would be no end to them; his erroneous assertions 
would then fall upon himself.” This exactly expresses the 
state of mind of the “scientific” writers throughout the 
Dark Ages. In the name of Aristotle they anathematised 
the devotion to fact which Aristotle, in his elementary 
fashion, had described as the first requisite of science. 
Thus in the course of the Middle Ages there grew up that 
cast-iron and obscurantist scheme of knowledge known as 
Aristotelianism, because the works of Aristotle, with the great 
mass of commentary that had grown around them, were taken 
as its Bible. This was in science what scholasticism was in 
religion,—a dry and soul-destroying mass of book-learning, 
which not only had no relation with the actual facts of life 
and the material universe, but in most cases had drifted into 
absolute contradiction of them. 


It was against this fortress of intellectual sloth and wilful 
ignorance that Galileo “fired his ringing shot,” though its 
walls were destined to fall before a greater than he. But his 
really valuable work in science was to point men away from 
the hidebound formulas of the Aristotelians to the verifiable 
facts of Nature. Thus it had been held, ever since Aristotle, 
an evident law of Nature that the speed of a falling body was 
directly proportional to its weight,—a deduction probably 
based on careless observations of the visible difference in 
speed of a falling feather and a falling stone. Galileo saw 
clearly that, if his speculations on gravity were true, all bodies 
would fall at the same speed, provided that the resistance of 
the air did not differ so widely as to destroy the apparent 
agreement. Others before him had had the same inspiration, 
but Galileo was the first to show how such things might be 
tested. He took two weights, big and little, up to the top of 
the Leaning Tower at Pisa, balanced them on the parapet in 
the presence of an admiring crowd, and let them fall: they 
came to the ground side by side! So with all his work: he 
saw spots in the sun with his new telescope, and a set of new 
planets, and phases in Venus, whereas the whole mass of 
“ Aristotle and his philosophy” solemnly declared that no 
such things were possible. All the Aristotelians appealed to 
their books, to the work of the Master and the margins— 

“ Scribbled, crost, and cramm’d 

With comment, densest condensation, hard 

To mind and eye.” 
Galileo calmly appealed to his telescope and the eyes of un- 
prejudiced observers. One by one the Aristotelians looked, 
and were convinced ; though some obstinately refused to look, 
and were not convinced. Unfortunately the Church held with 
the Aristotelians, and we know the painful ending of the story. 
E pur si muove !— 


“ Out of the shadow of night 
The world rolls into light.” 
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We have not forgotten Galileo’s great service to mankind,— 
that he gave the vital impetus to the revolt against dead 
authority, and so paved the way for modern science, with its 
faith in the Apostolic injunction to try all things, and hold 
fast to that which is good. 





THE EXPLORATIONS OF SVEN HEDIN.* 

Dr. Hepin, Swedish explorer, began his latest and most 
successful expedition (of 1899-1901) by adopting a method of 
travel that contrasted very strongly with the strenuous 
circumstances of its final stage, his return journey across 
Tibet. To float for a thousand miles on the bosom of a river 
that moves at the rate of two miles an hour seems, indeed, an 
ideal way of crossing Central Asia. The traveller, alas! 
seldom realises all the joys of exploration with so little 
physical exertion. And, we may add, probably no traveller 
ever worked harder to make the most of such an oppor- 
tunity of using the resulting freedom of observation. He 
mapped the tortuous course of the Kashgar-daria and Tarim 
Rivers, which traverse the north of East Turkestan, as if he 
weré preparing an Ordnance Survey. One cannot help thinking 
that he must have a constitution and a concentration of 
purpose rare even among explorers. There are few men who 
can sit a whole livelong day doing such steady, continuous 
work as this implies, possessing at the same time a physical 
endurance which one can only compare to that of another 
great Scandinavian expiorer. 

There must have been a great charm about that long, quiet 
voyage, with the riverside poplars changing to the gold 
and sere of autumn. Monotony there was, but the windings 
of the river gave variety, and the next turn might reveal 
something strange. Moreover, there was always the peculiar 
destiny of the Tarim to bear in mind. Probably the distance 
travelled was nearly two thousand miles, for the Tarim 
resembles the Euphrates below Babylon as described by 
Herodotus. The river became ice-bound before the explorer 
could trace it to the many channels and lakes of Lop-Nor, 
where it wastes away into the yardangs and shifting sand of 
the Takla-Makan. But he was seldom idle, as we know, and 
crossed the dreaded Takla-Makan Desert once more to its 
southern border at Cherchen, with the loss of only one 
camel. From Cherchen on the Cherchen-daria, a river 
which runs up from the south of the Takla-Makan to lose 
itself in the Kara-Koshum-koll, or Lop-Nor, he made a 
short dash westward to the site of a ruined city in the desert, 
and then returned by the delta of the Tarim to his head- 
quarters. From thence he went north-east, and returning to 
the Tarim, made his first discovery of the buried cities of 
Loi-lan in the old Lop-Nor basin. The survey of this 
wonderful region he left till his return from a reconnaissance 
in the Tibetan border ranges. But he gives us a most inter- 
esting account of the reedy wilderness of the Kara-Koshum 
Lakes, and the quaint nomadic fisherfolk of the region. Dr. 
Hedin describes his wanderings in detail, and quite unneces- 
sarily apologises for doing so. All this region is fresh to 
Europeans, so that the day-by-day descriptions he gives 
us are really invaluable. The simple pastoral existence of 
these people helps us to realise the gulf that stands between 
the present and the past. The “unchanging East” indeed! 
The unchanging East is only a phrase, applying to the 
mental attitude of its peoples. There are more forgotten 
cities between the Persian Gulf and Manchuria than we ever 
knew of. 

The last part of the year 1900 was spent in a trying 
expedition across the border ranges of Northern Tibet, and 
the reader is thus prepared for the hardships which the 
caravan underwent on the concluding journey across Tibet. 
Leaving the Tarim at Abdall, Dr. Hedin crossed the Astyn- 
Tag Range, made his headquarters at Temirlik, and thence 
penetrated five mountain ranges and their intermediate 
desolate valleys,—a weird elevated region of stony passes, 
marshy plateaux, or dry tracts strewn with rocky débris, 
Here he saw no human beings, but in favoured spots plenty 
of wild asses, antelopes, yaks, ducks, and geese. The heart of 
the Takla-Makan, says the explorer, was not more destitute of 
life than this abominable region. The extraordinary elevation 





= Central Asia and Tibet. By Sven Hedin. 2 vols. With Maps and Illus- 


of these Kwen-Lun ranges, somewhere about the height 
Mont Blanc, played havoc with the horses, and, strands 
say, with the mountaineers,—the Afghan, Aldat, a great 
hunter, for instance. This region is remarkable, ag is th 
whole of Central Asia, for its self-contained drainage and ity 
salt lakes. They crossed near the turning-point of this re 
pedition one of the largest rivers the traveller had pn 
in Northern Tibet, yet this emptied into a veri 
Dead Sea, all at an altitude of 15,634 ft. This og 
would have a certain fascination for the geologist, and actual} 
possesses a strong scientific interest. It is an unbap 
mixture of mud and stones. Everything is in a state of gis, 
integration. The very mountains are as soft as pumice 
according to Dr. Hedin, and the ground in Spots quaked 
under the horses’ feet. The weather in Tibet, as every one 
knows, is nearly the worst in the world, being, however, g 
shade better than that of Tierra del Fuego, because one dosg 
get dry sometimes. But these mountains must be among the 
draughtiest and stormiest places on the globe. 

On his return to his camp the explorer set about his survey 
of the ancient Lop-Nor and those buried cities he had passed 
in the previous year. To do this he intended to crosg the 
Desert of Gobi again northwards east of the Tarim Delta, 
and travelling to a former camp at a spring, retrace the 
route across the ruined sites of the deserted cities, This 
portion of the Desert of Gobi is interesting as being the home 
of the wild camel. But for the season being winter, this journey 
would have been overtaken by the disasters of that fearfy 
Takla-Makan journey in 1896. However, the trial, if sharp, 
was short, and striking some springs after the camels haq 
been ten days without water, the explorer was soon at his old 
camp. It was a triumph for the map-maker, for he was 
aiming at a fixed spot in the desert, and his calculations wer 
based on an intervening series of journeys extending over 
twelve hundred miles. One may remark here on the extra 
ordinary “bump” of locality possessed by the Central 
Asiatics, and its accuracy. The springs which the caravan 
touched before reaching the camp were located on hearsay bya 
former servant of the explorer. None of these men ever forgeta 
trail they have travelled on, wherever they happen to cross it, 
It is as much a part of the steppe-dweller’s education as being 
able to read a signpost in England is to the average rustic; 
but it employs quite another sense, and it must be accurate, 
Why, the Buriat Cossack, Shagdur, mado a map for Dr, 
Hedin when he went on a hunting expedition which his 
master describes as faultless. 

They were now close to the ruins of Loi-lan, and at 
once set out to overhaul the clay towers and sand-buried 
foundations for anything that could throw light on its 


‘history. We know now what that history was. In the 


ruins of what had once been a livery stable they dis. 
covered the contents of a Chinese contractor’s waste-paper 
basket. Two thousand years ago a thriving city sat on 
the shores of the Tarim Lakes, and was in existence even 
in the fourth century of our era. It was between the two 
great caravan routes across Asia. A Chinese pilgrim on 
his way back from India some twelve hundred years ago 
touched at Loi-lan, and even then the cities of Khotan and 
Turkestan were being slowly buried in sand; and finally, 
about six hundred years ago a flood is spoken of a 
destroying a town which may very well have been Loi-lan, 
or its successor, the Dragon City. The irony of fate 
is very strange, for when the explorer had carefully su- 
veyed the ground between Loi-lan and the present Kara- 
Koshum Lake, to find, as he expected, that he was travelling 
across what had been the old Lop-Nor, probably the flattest 
region on the face of the earth, he found the water advancing 
to meet him. The waters of the Tarim were apparently 
seeking once more their original grave in the Lop-Nor Desert. 
A portion of his main caravan had been ordered to station them- 
selves by the shores of the Tarim Lakes and burn signal-fires, 
and the explorer sent off one of his party to find them. Though 
the two parties were only two miles apart, it took the unfortu- 
nate Mussulman five days to get to them, alternately swim 
ming and walking round the encroaching arms of the moving 
lake. We must leave this mysterious lake system for the 
Tibetan Expedition, but may point out the key which the 
thoroughgoing observations of the Swedish explorer give 
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none. Those fearful sand-storms, the “black tempests” or 
«kara-burans ” of the desert, were trial enough to a desert 
city, but if the capricious river altered its course and the 
irrigation canals dried up, instant flight was at once the order 
of the day in this rainless region. And what applies to 
Turkestan with its Takla-Makan Desert applies to the so- 
called deserts of Persia. 

Dr. Hedin has certainly made the story of the desert dis- 
coveries fascinating, but he seldom allows his enthusiasm to 
master him at any moment during his travels. His very 
faithfulness and veracity make his patient pages interesting, 
when other writers would have been hopelessly bored with their 
task,—the task of describing a journey through some of the 
most desolate, if impressive, regions on the globe. On the 
other hand, he seldom rises to any great heights. He is too 
busy, his purpose is ever before him, and he lacks the requisite 
imagination. Extreme danger alone rouses him, so that there 
is nothing in these volumes to compare with the story of that 
awful struggle across the Takla-Makan seven years ago. 


The time had now come for the explorer’s grand assault on 
Tibet, He tells us that his was the biggest caravan ever got 
together by a traveller in Central Asia. The majority of those 
who travel at these exhausting heights are reduced to beggary 
by the time they have penetrated the great mountain barriers, 
so that the Tibetans have never seen a decently equipped 
traveller's caravan. Naturally the Tibetans heard of the 
caravan,and when Dr. Hedin made his dash in disguise with the 
friendly Lama and the faithful Buriat Cossack, he was soon 
stopped. (It will be remembered by some people that it was 
another Russian Buriat of Transbaikalia, one Zybikoff, who 
reached Lhassa in 1902.) Theexplorer admits candidly that 
the behaviour of the Tibetans was admirable, and he seems 
to have tried their patience to the utmost, threatening to 
elude their surveillance, and really behaving with an unusual 
lack of dignity. He himself admitted to the chiefs that 
in enforcing their policy of isolation they were playing their 
game in the very best fashion. We think that Dr. Hedin 
probably does not regard this part of his behaviour with 
any especial pride. He was doing his very worst for 
future travellers. Who wants Tibet? It is like a bone 
—a very tough, green bone too—between two well-fed 
dogs: “I don’t want it, but you sha’n’t have it.” The 
most remarkable features of the subsequent journey to 
Ladakh were the Tibetan lakes and the terrible effects of the 
hardships on the caravan. One of these lakes had an extra- 
ordinary gorge, and the scenery was of the most impressive 


character. This was the Nakktsong-Tso; and another lake, | 


the Chargut-Tso, looks like the view up Windermere. The 
Tso-Ngombo, or Blue Lake, must have some of the finest 
mountain scenery in the world on its wild shores. Dr. Hedin 
could count seven and eight successive beaches on these lakes ; 
they are drying up. As for the great caravan, it dwindled 
daily, and the explorer found the yak transport of the Tibetans 
very useful. He is grateful to the Dalai Lama for that. “It 
is not without reason,” he says, “ travellers’ routes are marked 
in red on our maps—their journeys have been made at the 
price of blood.” Forced marching at an altitude of 16,000 ft. 
with a trade wind blowing and the thermometer often below 
zero is nothing less than murder to pack animals, except yaks. 


The most entertaining portions of these volumes are the 
occasional descriptions of the members of the caravan. No 
great explorer—and Sven Hedin must rank second to none— 
has ever possessed a greater share of the gift of attaching 
men to his person. The Transbaikal Cossacks come up to the 
English ideal of faithful servants. Yet even Dr. Hedin says, 
“Never trust a Mussulman,” though one or two passed the 
ordeal successfully. Central Asia and Tibet exceeds in 
interest the author’s former volume, and no living traveller 
knows more, or has told us more, about the heart of Asia 
than this extraordinary man, whose sense of duty—for so he 
regards mapping unknown regions—never succumbs to the 
most frightful hardships. We wish he had put a few more 
names in the Tarim River map, and also in his other maps. 
He is a little chary of names generally on his itinerary 
maps, and he uses them so freely in the text. But when we 
say this we detract little from the value of the most impor- 
tant and the most valuable book of Asiatic exploration that 
the present generation has seen. 


DEVON IDYLLS.* 
Mr. Pur.iports in this beautifully printed and illustrated 
book has brought before us in an elaborate series of word- 
pictures almost every phase of almost every day of the year 
in Devon, the county that he loves. There are in all thirty- 
eight word-pictures, fitly illustrated by Mr. J. Ley Pethybridge. 
Some of these illustrations are very charming, and manifest 
considerable delicacy of touch. They are perhaps somewhat 
uneven in artistic value, and show in some cases an almost 
Japanese flatness of surface, which is probably in part due to 
the process of reproduction. This is, however, a criticism 
that must not be taken too much to heart, for the artist has 
certainly entered very fully. into the word-painter’s ideas and 
imagery. “The Girl in the Apple Orchard,” illustrating the 
chapter entitled “ Promise,” is exquisite. 

Charming as Mr. Phillpotts’s own work is, we feel that in 
the matter of style it is open to criticism. It is continuously 
over-elaborate, and this tends to a certain monotony. What 
we may call the prose-caesura is-not used with skill, Often in 
long passages it is not used at all. The continuity of sweet- 
ness and minute descriptiveness is unbroken. The mind gets 
hungry for rugged words and abrupt transitions. Now the 
great stylists are ever on their guard against this danger. 
Gibbon—a prose-writer, of course, of a very different order— 
maintains his style, with its magnificent roll, throughout the 
length of his great work, but, by devices of various kinds, he 
makes the reader feel that the style is the atmosphere of 
the work, not the work itself, and keeps the mind on 
the matter without a persistent obtrusion of the manner. 
The reader is reminded continually that Rome is the thing in 
hand by blunt, short commonplaces, sentences which have 
their proper place in the whole sonorous fugue, but which 
looked at and read as sentences by themselves are quite un- 
obtrusive. Ruskin was an even greater master of the prose- 
caesura. He broke the harmonies at pleasure, and resolved 
the discords with a skill that seemed quite unconscious. His 
ebb and flow is broken by innumerable ripples over jewelled 
fancies, and by occasional vast breakers that shout and 
sound round some great rock of thought. Mr. Phillpotts’s 
prose flows like an even, beautiful stream between beautiful 
banks. Nothing disturbs its serenity; the shining stones of 
the stream bed and the flowers on the stream margin are all 
dreamily on view. It is a painted waterway amidst a painted 
landscape. Unconsciously enough, perhaps, but evidently, 
Mr. Phillpotts’s style is influenced by Mr. Pater and by 
Pierre Loti, though the flow and minute detail of the latter 
are more noticeable than the mosaics of the former or his 
pungent mannerism. Some examples of Mr. Phillpotts’s 
work will bring out these points :— 

“Beneath this orchard there spreads a carpet woven of many 
greens, of sunlight, and spring flowers. The daisy, the butter- 
cup, the speedwell, and the budding blossoms of the grasses are 
| rippling to my feet, while where the orchard slopes towards a 

hazel hedge, great snow-white umbel-bearers rise above lesser 
things, and the dock and the burdock prosper, and the swords of 
| the yellow iris shine blue-green above running water. The 
nettles, in vigorous communities, look grey amid so much young 
| verdure, and the last of the bluebells hang their heads where the 
| ferns uncurl beside them. Huge, cool shadows, almost purple, 
fall upon this carpet, and growing deeper with distance, they 
make a sort of soft gloom through the regiments of the tree-stems. 
The trunks spring upwards at all angles, of all shapes, inscribed 
with every fantastic lichen-word that the Mother writes on ancient 
barks. In tones of ripe, mossy green, of silver-brown, and of 
silver-grey, the apple trees stand; with wild, perfect confusion 
they thrust forth their boughs. The branches strike out abruptly ; 
they start oblique; they spring aloft, then droop; they droop, 
| then rise; they turn upon themselves and twist lovingly back to 
the parent stem; they trace a maze against the grey of winter 
skies; and now they furnish meet frameworks for the glory of 
foliage and of bloom. Theirforms are partly hidden at this hour, 
and the wonderful harmonies of line and reticulation of boughs 
are almost draped in leafy garments, almost wreathed with 
flowers.” 

That isan example of Mr. Phillpotts’s prose in its most detailed 
form. The wealth of observation—the orchard, it will be 
noticed, was not all that a Devon apple orchard should be— 
and the careful choice of words produce a picture, but it is a 
picture in which the details have crowded out the motive; a 
picture, moreover, that has. some of the “ flatness” which we 
noticed in writing of Mr. Pethybridge’s illustrations. The 
elaboration of the detail, indeed, occasionally makes the 











* My Devon Year, By Eden Phillpotts, London: Methuenand Co. [2ls. net.] 
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reader think that the writer doth protest too much. The 
nettles, for instance, probably looked grey through the effects 
of polarised light, as is so often the case with grass when 
looked at froia a certain position. The greyness would perhaps 
have vanished had the observer moved a pace. ‘The last of 
the bluebells” is clearly a slip of memory. Again, a little 
further on in the same idyll we are told that “the blackbird 
—who alone of birds can put imagination into his song—futes 
it unseen.” Now asa matter of fact a blackbird cares very 
little where he “ flutes it” as long as he does so, and he has 
certainly less imagination in his song than either the thrush, 
the skylark, or the robin, the blackcap or the nightingale. Of 
course, this is a matter de gustibus, and Mr. Phillpotts has 
a right to his opinion, though the testimony of poets, 
naturalists, and most observers seems to be against him. 

We must, however, retuin to quotation. The following 
passage shows -Mr. Phillpotts’ss work to much better 
advantage :— 

“TI know a grey ring of stone that lies between two hills, shines 
there in summer sunlight, glimmers through mist and rain, 
vanishes awhile at the time of snow. It is uplifted under the 
sky; its ruins, despite their age, are very perfect; within its 
embrace lie four-and-twenty homes of the Neolithic or later stone- 
men, who flourished here before history has anything to tell of 
England...... By the granite foundations of their homes, by 
their walls raised for defence against man or beast, by their 
mystic circles still standing on lonely heaths, by their alignments 
and monoliths, and by the places where they laid their dead, the 
races of old time may be brought a little nearer, and their story 
shadowed in this record of plutonian rocks.” 


The following passage perhaps shows Mr. Phillpotts at his 
best :-— 


“ Over the remote estuary of Exe the sun shot long rays out of 
the mists; while to the North extended forests, and appeared a 
church above white cots all set in woods. Then fertile leagues 
spread with many undulations, until afar off, twin towers arose 
and faint smoke hung above the Faithful City. Along the river 
there extended a great and peaceful park, and wooded hills in 
many folds above it lifted the eye to Dartmoor, whose ancient 
loneliness arose out of the West, with peaks and pinnacles 
and one huge dome, whose Cosdon Beacon hove up its girth 
and guarded the central Moor. At the footstools of the hills 
great forests loomed darkling through the haze, and above 
them, the faint diaphanous breath of the wind spun magic webs 
of light, with an inner glow that enshrined the day’s splendour. 
To the West, golden mists shone above the setting place of the 
sun and already fashioned the glories of his pall; such rest and 
peace as only Autumn knows brooded over the world ; and in the 
silence one could almost hear the downward flutter of each leaf, 
the fall of seed and gleaming berry, as they descended to the 
earth. Orchards and beech woods, oak woods, sere stubbles, and 
acres of ripe roots lay there in the glory of accomplishment. 
The harvest was complete, to the cup of the little campion 
brimming with grain beneath my eye; all had nobly ended, and 
the blessing of rest was well won.” 


This description, despite needless inversions, has much that is 
lifelike in it. Indeed, all Mr. Phillpotts’s work is close to 
Nature, and full of patient and valuable observation. 
But it is a transcript, and not natural. The art that adds 
to Nature must be natural. A revival in literature can 
hardly come till we become more natural, more simple in art. 
But that does not prevent this book from being a very 
charming production. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ag 
ART-BOOKS. 

Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. (G. Bell and 
Sons. 21s.)—A new edition of this work is now being brought 
out under the supervision of Dr. Williamson. The whole has been 
revised and enlarged, and a number of specialists have been 
engaged in the work. The present volume is a large one, and only 
reaches the end of “ C,” and there will be five more to complete the 
dictionary. Of course, ina work of this kind it is most difficult to 
maintain any standard of proportion. We think more adequate 
notices of both Corot and Cotman might have been given; and a 
more characteristic and less doubtful picture by the latter artist 
chosen for the illustration. The illustrations as a whole are very 
well done, and the works of the less known early Italian painters 
included are welcome. 


As we read Professor Lanteri’s book on Modelling (Chapman 
and Hall, 15s.) we feel that fortunate indeed are his pupils at 
South Kensington in having such a teacher. The volume before 





——__ 
which treats of it in the round. Not only should all studenty 
sculpture read this book, but painters also—yes, and Critics top. 
for it treats in the most illuminating way of the structure of the 
human body: not so much the structure within, but what wy 
see on the surface. By no means the least interesting parts of thy 
book are the illustrations of bas-reliefs in different stages, in 
which we see the essentials first emerging, and the details on 
ing out of the essentials. The account of the process of mak; 
medals is very curious, not only for the technical details, but algo 
for the reasons given for the stylistic qualities that must 
be sought for in this beautiful art. This is one of those mr 
books which are really illuminating and helpful upon a technical 
subject, because in it a true artist expresses himself with Petfect 
clearness. 

Mr. Arthur Tomson writes delightfully in Millet ang the 
Barbizon School (G. Bell and Sons, 10s. 6d.) He is thoroughly 
in sympathy with his subject, and does it justice. Mr. Tomso, 
thinks that too much has been made of Millet’s miseries, ang 
points out that he lived his own life and painted exactly what he 
liked best. There is, no doubt, truth in this, and also that Millet 
had compensations for his hardships. Still, he had a 
family, and he only got an assured sale, and for moderaty 
prices, towards the end of his life. The harmony between the 
life of Millet and his art was complete. He was born of a peasant 
family, but one in which there was no sordid element. Father, 
mother, and grandmother, all were idealists and of a q 
piety. Jean Francois inherited these priceless gifts, and to them 
was added artistic power of the highest order. But with him the 
artistic power was never in conflict with his spirit; they wer 
always in harmony. Of him it may be said that his art was the 
most purely Christian of modern times. It was not that he was 
a Christian in spite of his art, or a Christian who made use of art 
to express his religious ideas. The art of Millet was in itself 
infused with the spirit of Christianity. With him there seems 
no compromise with the pagan spirit of art, neither is there any 
sentimental pietism. Great and noble is the inspiration of his 
pictures: humility without sordidness, beauty without arti. 
ficiality. The illustrations in the book are good, and contain 
some of the less familiar pictures in private collections. Sir John 
Day’s “ Goose-Maiden,” to judge by the frontispiece, must be a 
work of the utmost beauty. 

The deluge of artistic biographies in series still continues, 
Mr. Lionel Cust has added two volumes on Van Dyck to the 
“ Artist’s Library” (Unicorn Press, 5s. net). The letterpress 
deals with the facts about the pictures and the people painted, 
rather than with their art. The illustrations are numerous, and 
of average quality. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. (Newnes and Co. 38s. 6d.)—This book 
consists of a large number of process reproductions of Sir 
Joshua’s pictures, preceded by a slight introduction by Mr. Lys 
Baldry and a list of works. This last is arranged with odd 
effect according to precedence, and reads like the programme of 
a Jubilee procession. A collection of the works of a master is 
in many ways more useful than a small and uncritical biography. 
——A companion volume on Velasquez is also issued. 

A volume on Tintoretto has been added by Mr. Stoughton 
Holborn to the “Great Masters Series” (G. Bell and Sons, és) 
The writer is full of an enthusiasm which makes his book 
readable, but which occasionally lands him in absurdities. For 
instance, he specially singles out for praise the drawing of 
Tintoretto, comparing it with that of Michelangelo, and 
ranking it when at its best as high as, if mot higher 
than, that of the Florentine. That Tintoretto had a quite 
magnificent power of flinging figures about on his canvas 
in splendid attitudes, no one will deny. When, however, 
we look critically at the construction and details of thes 
figures, and compare them with those of Michelangelo, 
we realise that the difference is enormous. Tintoretto was at 
inspired improvisatore, but could not give that vitality to his 
figures which makes them living in every part, as did Michel- 
angelo. It is for this ‘reason that Tintoretto, as a rule, interests 
the amateur of imagination more than he does the artist, whois 
apt to forget the inspiration in noticing the absence of complete 
science. 

The French Impressionists, by M. Camille Mauclair, in the 
“Popular Library of Art” (Duckworth and Co., 2s. 6d), is 
a real contribution to the literature of contemporary art. It 
would be a good thing if people who call every picture ina style 
unfamiliar to themselves “ impressionist ” could be made to read 
this little book.——In this series a volume on Botticelli, by Mrs. 
Ady, has also appeared. 

Romney, by Mr. George Paston, and Diier, by Miss L. J. 





us deals with modelling in relief, and is the successor to one 


Allen, begin yet another series of “Little Books on Art” 
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iain Ce, 2s. 6d. each). These little books look attractive 
they are planned on a faulty system. The illustrations, 
important a part of this kind of work, are so small 
a3 to be of no great value.——The same criticism applies to the 
Rembrandt, Turner, and Constable which have been added to 
Messrs. G. Bell and Sons’ “ Miniature Series of Painters 
(Is. net each). 

In the “Collectors’ Library” Mr. J. M. Bulloch writes of The 
Art of Eztra Illustration (Treherne and Co., 2s. 6d.) The title 
does not at once suggest the subject, which is really the 
« grangerising ” of books. Mr. Bulloch points out the absurdities 
which may be committed by the injudicious, and gives good advice 
to those who wish to pursue this form of collecting on rational 


enough \y but 
which are so 


lines. 
To the “British Masters Series” (G. Bell and Sons, 7s. 6d.) 


Lord Ronald Gower has contributed a volume on Gainsborough ; 
and for the “ Makers of British Art” (The Walter Scott Publish- 
ing Company, 3s. 6d.) Lord Windsor has written one on Constable. 


The Art of James McNeill Whistler. By T. R. Way and G. R. 
Dennis. (G. Bell and Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—This is a pleasantly 
written appreciation which does not claim in any way to be a final 
study of the master. The illustrations are most interesting, as 
they give examples of the wonderful variety of Whistler’s art. 
Some day, no doubt, a complete review of the artist’s works and 
achievements will be given to the world. In the meantime such 
books as the present one are valuable, as they enable us to 
become familiar in a measure with works the originals of which 
are so rarely seen in public exhibitions. 

The bound volumes of the Art Journal (Virtue and Co., 21s.) 
and of the Magazine of Art (Cassell and Co., 21s.) make us 
realise how greatly the student of art is indebted to modern 
methods of illustration. Now the art of the past and of the 
present, at home and abroad, can be studied with a breadth of 
view and ease of comparison impossible hitherto. The part taken 
by the art magazines in this direction is by no means small. 


M. Michel’s standard work on Rembrandt is now issued in a 
third edition (W. Heinemann, 21s. net). The translation of Miss 
Simmonds is edited by Mr. F. Wedmore, who has incorporated in 
it M. Michel’s latest corrections, together with a few of his 
own, and some supplemental illustrations. To praise such a 
book would be superfluous, but our desire is to call attention to 
the present edition. Not the least delightful feature of this work 
is to be found in the reproductions of Rembrandt’s wonderful 
drawings. 

The Durbar. By Mortimer Menpes. (A. and C. Black. 20s. 
net.)—Whatever our views may be regarding the three-colour 
process, there is no denying that Mr. Menpes succeeds with it 
better than other people. He makes his drawings with a view to 
their colour reproduction, and probably for this reason the hideous 
violet ink colour which is the bane of the process is largely 
absent. The book contains an amusing series of gaily coloured 
pictures of the astonishing Indian costumes. The only thing one 
can compare these costumes to is a bed of tulips. The illustra- 
tions are in no sense pictures; they are more like colour snap- 
shots, but as such have their place and interest. 








WINTER INDIA. 

Winter India. By Eliza Ruhama Scidmore. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net.)—The author of Winter India insists again and again 
on the immensity of the area, the diversity of races, the variety 
of climates, and the incalculable multiplicity of forces, social, 
political, and religious, that are covered by the simple designation 
“India.” “There are so many Indias that no one person can 
know them all, and the Winter India which the tourist sees 
during the cold weather weeks is not the real one which the 
Anglo-Indian knows the year around.” She tells us also—not 
without a certain irritation against those who ask the naive 
question, “And did you enjoy India? ”—that India is not to be 
enjoyed. India is interesting, instructive, wonderful, inex- 
haustible, but it is not enjoyable. “All these diverse races and 
peoples are picturesque to look upon, with their graceful draperies 
of brilliant colours and the myriad forms of turbans; but they 
are not an attractive, a winning, a sympathetic, or a lovable 
people. They are as antipathetic and devoid of charm as the 
Chinese ; as callous, as deficient in sympathy and the sense of pity 
as those next neighbours of theirs in Asia; and as impossible for 
the Occidental to fathom or comprehend,—an irresistible, in- 
explicable, unintelligible repulsion controlling one. India vexes 
one sadly because of the irrational, illogical turns of the Indian 
mind and character, the strange impasses in the Indian brain, the 
Contradictions of traits.” An immense depression was the 





principal moral effect produced upon Mrs. Scidmore’s American 
mind and temperament by contact with India. But she was 
not too much depressed to “ distinguish” points, and her observa- 
tion shows itself subtle as well as keen. Though she protests 
constantly—against the overdoing of Mutiny memoirs, a special 
source of peculiarly painful depression; against the attitude of 
the commonplace Anglo-Indian towards the “nasty natives”; 
against the society ways of the kind of Anglo-Indian who is so 
angry with Mr. Kipling for having;caricatured the very type the 
angry person so perfectly embodies; against the snobbishness of a 
certain class of Anglo-British matron; against the (as she appears 
to think) exaggerated alarms of official Anglo-India about the wolf 
Russia—one is pleasantly surprised to find on the last page of 
her volume this remarkable tribute to England :—“‘ What im. 
pressed you most?’ To that it was easy to answer: ‘What 
England has done for India; the incalculable debt all that con- 
tinent of diverse peoples owes for the just, intelligent, humane 
rule of the Great White Queen and her son; for the treasure of 
noble lives poured into the peninsula for a century, for the 
burdens the white man has borne.” Mrs. Scidmore went to India 
full of the spirit of “The Light of Asia,” well read in Mrs. Steel’s 
novels, with Rudyard Kipling’s spirited tales at her fingers’ 
ends ; and she evidently added to this varied outfit considerable 
powers of independent judgment, a descriptive pen, and very 
versatile sympathies. She is therefore a most interesting and 
stimulating guide to the wonders of native India. The com- 
plexity of Indian life, the immensity of its area, and the baffling 
mystery of its manifold mind are even more difficult to deal with 
in a short notice than in a solid volume. Accordingly, we do not 
attempt to notice her chapters in detail. We can only recom- 
mend the book warmly, adding to general eulogy a particular 
protest against her excessive use of a solecism detestable to 
us even in the most moderate doses,—the construction of elabo- 
rate sentences in which “one” and “he” with its declensions 
figure as interchangeable pronouns. For instance, our enjoyment 
of her really fine description of the Taj is quite spoilt by being 
told at the end of it that “one must see India and spend his 
sentiment on it afterwards.” As we read a line or two higher up 
on the same page about the “ city of one’s soul and dreams,” we 
are the more puzzled to understand wherein lies the supposed 
advantage of this very ugly new fashion in syntax. 








AN AMERICAN ON MODERN SCIENCE. 

New Conceptions in Science: with a Foreword on the Relations 
of Science and Progress. By Carl Snyder. (Harper and Brothers. 
6s.)—Interesting as this book is, it exhibits an anti-religious and 
anti-philosophic bias which is really unscientific, and it shows 
a very insufficient sense of proportion in correlating the results 
of modern scientific investigations. This is the more to be re- 
gretted as Mr. Snyder has a useful prose style and a gift of clear 
exposition in difficult questions. The first chapter, the “ Foreword,” 
is, apart from the interesting description of ancient science, the 
worst in the book. It is full of crude criticism. To give an 
outline “of the glories of the Alexandrian school,” and make 
no mention of the great school of philosophy where Hebraic and 
Greek thought so happily mingled, is to exhibit profound 
ignorance of what Alexandria has meant to the world; to say 
that in the Middle Ages “the influence of the Christian Church 
was evil, incomparably evil,” is to be entirely unacquainted with 
modern historical research, and is merely an exaggeration of 
the very unscientific views of Buckle and his school; while 
to call Plato’s attitude towards science “silly, supercilious ” 
tempts the reader to read no further. The Alexandria that Mr. 
Snyder so much admires of course teemed with Platonic thought. 
It is pleasanter to turn to subjects upon which the authoris com- 
petent to express some opinion. His description of “the world 
beyond our senses ”—the “ ray ” world that extends on either side 
of the narrow visible limits of the spectrum, the region beyond 
the violet light rays where we can probably locate the Réntgen 
rays, and the region beyond the red rays—is very interesting. 
The full investigation of these unseen ether vibrations will 
involve the revealing of the most wonderful mysteries. The 
part that these rays play in Nature is doubtless all-impor- 
tant, though as yet almost unknown. We can scarcely in 
the present state of knowledge admit Mr. Snyder’s state- 
ment that under the influence of ultra-violet rays “cancers 
disappear.” But it may be admitted that they are likely to 
possess healing power of some sort. The worlds of intensest 
heat and intensest cold are well described. The statement that 
the “absolute zero” of modern science is where “all motion 
of the atom has ceased” may well be “a delusion,” for since the 
book was issued it has been discovered that the activity of radium 
increases in the neighbourhood of the absolute zero, Mr. Snyder, 
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despite his scorn for religious or philosophic dogmas, is by 
temperament extremely dogmatic. We are told that “either 
mentally, morally, nor physically has the race varied greatly in 
six thousand and perhaps ten or fifteen thousand years”; that 
the primal atoms “ make up all earthly things, our bodies, brains, 
and souls included”; that all labour should be under Govern- 
ment control; that molecules are “Nature’s physical units”; 
that poets are generally of “ rather mediocre intellectual attain- 
ments”; that “America’s position in the world of science is 
inferior.” This generally dogmatic frame of mind, combined with 
an assertive worship of intellect and a total inappreciation of the 
true relationship of religious and scientific faith, do all that is 
possible to spoil a book which might well have been really useful 
(for its ground plan is good) as well as readable. 








THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM SIMPSON, RB.I. 

The Autobiography of William Simpson, R.I. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
21s. net.)—It is now so long since the late William Simpson was 
actively engaged as a special artist that his name is probably 
little more than a name to a great number of readers. But in his 
heyday, before the camera had to so large an extent superseded 
the draughtsman, “ Crimean Simpson” of the Illustrated London 
News was a power in journalism. That he was also an interesting 
and observant man this volume proves. Simpson travelled far in 
the service of his paper and kept notes of all that he saw, 
ultimately fusing them into an autobiography which he wrote 
late in life. The result is a lengthy and informing, but in no 
sense a rich work, with much to say about the Crimean War, 
India after the Mutiny, Abyssinia, the Holy Land, and Paris 
under arms, together with descriptions of such special events as 
the opening of the Suez Canal. Famous figures cross the page 
now and then, but we regret to say that Simpson, who is not, on 
paper, what is called a “full man,” has preserved few of their 
remarks or characteristics. It is disappointing, for example, to 
come upon Laurence Oliphant’s name as Simpson’s companion in 
Russia, and to find the acquaintanceship yielding no further news 
of that curious personality. The following passage may be quoted 
as describing one of the least normal of Mr. Simpson’s experiences, 
and also for such bearing as it may be considered to have on the 
Eastern question of to-day. Mr. Simpson, we should state, was 
strolling about Batoum in 1855 when he met a “ curious-looking 
fellow with a most sinister face,” in a costume so novel that the 
artist at once proposed to sketch him. While the drawing was in 
progress the Duke of Newcastle and his Georgian servant, a great 
linguist, conversed with the man, who turned out to be a Kurd. 
Simpson writes :— 

“It was noticed that he had a gun, but no sword. On his 
attention being called to this, he said he did not require a sword, 
it was not his way of doing it.—‘ Doing what ? ’—‘ Killing people.’ 
—‘ Who do you kill ? ’—* Travellers.‘ How do youkill them ?’— 
‘I watch on the road, and when I see travellers coming, I hide 
behind a rock and shoot them as they pass. —‘ How many have 
you killed ?’—‘ Thirteen, and five Russians.’ He did not explain 
the reason why he made a distinction in the case of Russians. It 
may have been perhaps some patriotic sentiment. He was then 
asked what he was doing in Batoum? To which he replied, ‘Some 
business.’—‘ Where are you going when you leave this ?’—‘ Back 
to the mountains, where, please God, I hope to shoot some more 
travellers.’ While this was going on the brute was picking the 
skin off pieces of walnut and eating them with a pleased and 
satisfied smile on his countenance. The process of being sketched 
was soothing to his vanity, and hence the good-nature that for 
the moment had touched his feelings.” 


The task of preparing Simpson’s manuscript for the press has 
been capably performed by Mr. George Eyre-Todd. Some excellent 
reproductions of Simpson’s drawings are given. “The Fall of 
Sebastopol” is very striking. 








TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

An Epoch in Irish History: Trinity College, Dublin, its Founda- 
tion and Early Fortunes, 1591-1660. By John Pentland Mahaffy, 
D.D. (T. Fisher Unwin. 16s.)—The industry and enthusiasm of 
Emeritus Professor Mahaffy are beyond dispute, and they have 
been displayed almost to too much purpose in this volume of 
nearly four hundred pages devoted to the history of Trinity 
College in Dublin. It is true that Dr. Mahaffy gives a sort of 
apology for the size of his work in his introduction :—“ Though 
the history of a particular Foundation fills most of the pages of 
this book, the general history of the country, and its social and 
intellectual conditions, have always been before the author’s mind. 
The great struggle for the education and creed of the people between 
the Reformed Church of England and the Jesuits has been viewed 
from a specialpoint of view. But the author claims to have made 
a contribution to the Elizabethan and Jacobean history of Ireland 





as well as to the early fortunes of the great Irish University 
its College.” The book will be of interest chiefly to Iri 

above all, to Irish Protestants. Dr. Mahaffy does not take an, 

trouble to conceal his more decided convictions, such, for exam ‘ 
as that “it was the Jesuits who translated the quarrel of agg 
into one of creed, and gradually made the latter so predominant 

that in the present day, when the distinction of Irish ang Anglo, 
Trish is well-nigh obliterated as to race, the distinction af 
Catholic and Protestant has so completely replaced it, that 
a Kavanagh or an O’Brien, because he is Protestant, jj 
regarded by the common people as an Englishman and even 
as a stranger, while a Martin or a Domville, nay, even , 
settler of the last generation, is taken to be an Irishman, even if 
he be a Catholic.” Besides, the very amplitude of Dr. Mahaffy’s 
details will commend it to old Trinity College students, Every 
man who took part in the founding of the institution, as well g 
every man who has been a Professor, has had the fullest justicg 
done him. How loyal Dr. Mahaffy is to co-religionists and ¢. 
students may be gathered from what are practically his concluding 
words, in which he dwells upon “the versatility of the Anglo. 
Irish intellect, that type represented all over the world in 
many successful soldiers, traders, lawyers, statesmen, that i 
may fairly be regarded as the most valuable strain in the very 
composite Anglo-Saxon race. Trinity College has been from tha 
beginning the College of this Anglo-Irish breed, and that is the 
reason why it has flourished and produced great results in the 
face of great obstacles and in spite of many rebellions and 
revolutions.” 





—- 





THE FIRST OF EMPIRES. 

The First of Empires. By W. St. Chad Boscawen. (Harper 
and Brothers. 10s. 6d.)—This is an admirable, painstaking, 
and enthusiastic handbook of the “ latest research” into that 
Babylon which largely owes its greatness as an Empire and 
as a model of civilisation to “ Khammurabi the Great,” 
the discovery of whose Code of Laws, Mr. Boscawen main. 
tains, is “even more important in its bearing on the study 
of Biblical archaeology than that of the Deluge or Creation 
legend, because it raises the whole question of the origin of the 
Mosaic law and Mosaic tradition.” The chapters which lead up to 
the military, political, and legislative triumphs of Khammurabi, 
such as “The Lands of Nimrod,” “Egypt and Chaldea,” “The 
City Kingdoms,” and “The Garden of the Orient,” are in every 
way interesting and full of the latest research ; while the 
final chapter, on “The Beginnings of Literature,” is especially 
valuable for the strong light it throws upon worship and folk 
lore. Mr. St. Chad Boscawen, starting from the discovery of the 
Tel-el-Amarna tablets, makes a great deal of the influence of 
Babylonia over Canaan, and argues that the laws embodied in the 
great Code of Khammurabi were known there, on the ground 
mainly that “if Babylonian myths, such as those which the 
Hebrews adapted in the story of Samson, or Saul, and the Witch 
of Endor, had become known in Palestine, surely so great and s0 
simple and so suitable a code of laws must have been known 
throughout the whole of Western Asia.” Of the effect of the 
Captivity he writes:—“ The secret of the extraordinary change 
which came over the Hebrew people after the Captivity is not 
difficult to explain. They saw that the secret of the immense success 
and vitality of the Babylonian Empire lay in the centralisation 
of asecular and religious life in the capital. Babylon was the 
dwelling-place of the nation’s god, the source of all government; 
so Jerusalem and the temple became the focus of all the vital 
elements of Judaism. By his policy of centralization instituted 
more than eighteen centuries prior to the fall of Babylon, 
Khammurabi ’ ad laid the foundations of the first of empires on 
a basis which made it able to outlive all empires, and, even after 
its downfall, to so powerfully influence its conquerors as to leave 
an indelible mark in all the world’s history.” There is hardly a 
superfluous word in this unpretending and well-written book, 








HUMANISM. 
Humanism: Philosophical Essays. By F.C. 8. Schiller. (Mae 
millan and Co. 8s. 6d.)—There is a refreshing vigour about this 
book, as might be expected from a writer who, in order to prove 
that “we are on the brink of great events,” assures us that “the 
ancient shibboleths encounter open yawns and unconcealed 
derision. The rattling of dry bones no longer fascinates respect, 
nor plunges a self-suggested horde of fakirs in hypnotic stupor. 
The agnostic maunderings of impotent despair are flung aside 
with a contemptuous smile by the young, the strong, the virile.” 
Mr. Schiller is, like Frofessor William James of America, 4 
Pragmatist—although he arrived at Pragmatism by a strictly 
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independent road of reasoning—and, like that most audacious of 
Gifford Lecturers, writes in a sparkling style. His book is, there- 
fore, eminently worth reading, if only because it is a survey of 
all, or, nearly all, modern philosophical literature—including the 
remarkable work of Mr. Bradley—from the standpoint of that 
prilliant and glorified Common-Sense to which he gives the name 
of Humanism. That Mr. Schiller can write “smartly” may be 
vathered from such a neat distinction as this :—“ We may con- 
clude that Life is adequate to the attainment of the supreme end 
of action, and that consequently it has value, and is worth living. 
That is the position taken by every form of Optimism. We may 
decide that Life is inadequate to meet the requirements of the 
standard applied to it: that consequently it has no value, and so 
is not worth living. That is the conclusion implied in every form 
of Pessimism.” “ Indeed, when one thinks of the “ brilliant execu- 
tion”—the phraseology of modern music alone is equal to the 
appreciation of such a volume as this—which characterises the 
pook, one is not surprised at, though one can hardly fail to be 
amused by, such delicious cocksureness as this :—‘“ As for bar- 


* parism of style, that is ever rampant, even although it no longer 


reaches the colossal heights attained by Kant and Hegel. If 
Humanism can restore against such forces the lucid writing of 
the older English style, it will make philosophy once more a 
subject gentlemen can read with pleasure.” Mr. Schiller’s 
volume is something more than an eminently lucid and literary 
account of a successful adventure in the way of philosophic 
“clobe-trotting.” It contains some really acute thinking, as in the 
chapters on “ Lotze’s Monism,” “Darwinism and Design,” and 
“ Preserving Appearances.” On the subject of “Philosophy and 
2 Future Life” he holds: “Speaking for myself—and in so per- 
sonal a matter it is best to speak for oneself if one wants to 
speak to the point—I cannot at all appreciate the enormous 
antecedent difficulty which so many philosophers profess to feel 
about the conception of a future life.” This is not only a book 
which all philosophic students will be beuefited by, although 
they may disagree with its doctrine, but one which the “ ordinary 
reader” cannot fail to enjoy. 








AN AMERICAN ASTRONOMER’S EXPERIENCES. 
Reminiscences of an Astronomer. By Simon Newcomb. (Harper 
and Brothers. 10s. 6d.)—This is as delightfully natural and 
readable a book of the autobiographical kind as has recently 
been published. The author, one of the most capable and 
best known of American astronomers—he was born in Nova 
Scotia, but claims to be of pure New England birth—tells 
how he, the son of a country school teacher, made his way 
into and in the world of astronomy, how he fared there, with 
what work of a permanently scientific kind he was asso- 
ciated, how he visited this country, and how he was treated. 
He had his ups and downs, his periods of hard and dreary work 
as well as of what he himself terms sweetness and light. His 
“apprenticeship” to Dr. Foshay, nominally a medical man, 
really a sot and a quack, reads like a companion picture to 
“Dotheboys Hall.” Mr. Newcomb met some of the leading 
scientific men in America during his time. Of one of these, 
Chauncey Wright, a member of the scientific staff at Washing- 
ton, he says that if he “had systematically applied his powers,” 
he might have preceded or supplanted Herbert Spencer as the 
great exponent of the theory of evolution. But he was 
reckless of the laws of health, did all his office work 
in two or three months of the year, “worked at his compu- 
tations far into the hours of the morning, stimulating his 
strength with cigars, and dropping his work only to take it 
up when he had had the necessary sleep.” He died prematurely. 
Mr. Neweomb, although devoted to astronor.y, took a keen in- 
terest in the public life of the States, sympathised with the North 
in the Civil War, and actually wrote a book, which brought 
him in nothing, to prove the rottenness of his Government’s 
financial policy. His impressions of the men whom he met in 
this country, suchas Tyndall and Mill, are good reading. But he 
is at his best, from the lay and non-scientific point of view, when he 
tells a story of provincial character, as thus :—“ A soil like that of 
the Provinces was fertile in odd characters, including possibly 
here and there a ‘heart pregnant with celestial fire.’ One case 
quite out of the common line was that of two or three brothers 
employed in a sawmill somewhere up the river Petticodeac. 
According to common report, they had invented a new language 
in order to enable them to talk together without their companions 
knowing what they were saying. I knew one of them well, and 
after some time ventured to inquire about this supposed tongue. 
He was quite ready to explain it. The words were constructed 
out of English by the very simple process of reversing the 
syllables or the spelling. Everything was pronounced backward. 








Those who heard it and knew the key had no difficulty in con- 
struing the words; to those who did not, the words were quite 
foreign.” 








LI HUNG-CHANG. 

Li Hung-Chang: his Life and Times. By Mrs. Archibald Little. 
(Cassell and Co. 15s.)—How little we English understand the 
Chinese! This is the one strong conviction that remains with us 
after perusing this very able study of the great Viceroy’s career. 
Whether or not he was as able and strong a man as most of 
us thought is still a problem. But Mrs. Archibald Little, who 
has really written a short history of modern China during Li’s 
lifetime, has made one or two Chinese puzzles clearer. The 
ablest Chinaman must conduct affairs on the same lines as the 
mentally incapable, for the fashion has become stereotyped. 
Therefore the greater the man, the more disappointing he is. 
Another difficulty which need not puzzle us much longer is this, 
that there are but two or three Englishmen who have realised 
that the Chinaman will not conduct affairs face to face, and 
prefers intermediaries. That is to say, Chinese red-tape is of 
so binding a nature that ours is but the flimsiest packthread to it ; 
and this is a very coarse comparison indeed. Mrs. Little quotes 
largely from edicts, letters, and manifestoes of Li and the 
Imperial Government, also from many other sources, to explain 
as much as possible the Viceroy’s career, particularly the early 
part of it wherein he and Gordon had dealings with each other. 
It is a story of extraordinary interest, notwithstanding its many 
sides and the absolute impossibility of even conjecturing the real 
forces that sway the frankest of China’s men. Li Hung-Chang’s 
corruption is never defended, for his biographer is no lenient 
judge; but the simpler qualities of the man, his natural affection, 
his loyalty to friends, are brought out. He had some great 
qualities and a great personality, but we cannot affirm that he 
stood by his country in the Japanese War. Yet even that 
disaster may have had its uses. The moral of this luminous and 
able historical biography is that a strong man can rule in China, 
and, it seems to us, might, if he were honest also, save it as well. 








HORTUS VITAE. 

Hortus Vitae: Essays on the Gardening of Life. By Vernon Lee. 
(John Lane. 3s. 6d.)—All who are familiar with the previous 
discursive writing of “ Vernon Lee” know what to expect from 
a fresh volume of essays from her pen, at least on such almost 
Addisonian subjects as ‘“ New Friends and Old,” “In Praise of 
Silence,’ “The Blame of Portraits,” “In Praise of Courtship,” 
“ Making Presents,” “Going Away,” and “Coming Back.” They 
will look for, and they will find, the grace of diction that marks 
one who is at onge a mondaine and a cosmopolitan, and a grace 
of thought that sometimes recalls Mrs. Meynell and sometimes 
R. L. Stevenson, and even here and there reminds one of 
Emerson. It may be complained that this book is not profound 
in this sense, that it does not deal with sin and misery at their 
worst and deepest. But “Vernon Lee” unquestionably writes 
out of the wealth of her experiences—her “dedication” gives 
certain of their number a positively pathetic character—and 
although some may seem superficial and to Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton (if one may judge from his “Renascence of 
Wonder”) positively “genteel,” yet they are perfectly real. 
and have the stamp of genuine, if also somewhat worldly, 
pensiveness. Of true kindliness in the best sense there is no lack, 
as such an essay as “In Praise of Governesses” freely demon- 
strates. No book quite so good of the same kind has lately been 
published. The average moralisation in it may fairly be gathered 
from such a passage as this from “ Against Talking” :—*’Tis with 
the talking of the mature and the responsible that I would pick a 
quarrel, particularly if they are well-read, unprejudiced, subtle of 
thought, and precise of language; and most particularly if they 
are scrupulously just and full of human charity. For when two 
or three persons of this sort meet together in converse, nothing 
escapes destruction. ‘The character of third persons crumbles 
under that delicate and patient fingering; analysis, synthesis, 
rehabilitation, tender appreciation, enthusiastic definition, leave 
behind only a horrid quivering little Yeap of vain virtues and 
atrophied bad instincts.” 








PROVERB LORE. 

Proverb Love. By F. E. Hulme, F.S.A. (Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—Fuller defined a proverb as “much matter decocted 
into afew words,” and it would be hard to find a better definition. 
Mr. Hulme gives us several others, and proverbs in abundance 
from every quarter of the globe; but there is a want of arrange- 
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ment in some of his chapters, and certain of the “locality 
proverbs” hardly seem to fit in with Fuller’s definition. “Go to 
Path” and “ As wise as a Waltham calf” can hardly be said to 
contain much matter, and the very allusiveness of such sayings 
deprives them of that almost universal appeal which marks the 
best-known proverbs. “ Abusive jests” would be a better title for 
many of these examples of rustic satire. On the other hand, many 
really excellent examples of European and Oriental saws are 
given. “The frog in the well knows nothing of the great sea,” is 
a fine example from Japan, and we are glad to see among numerous 
quotations from the nine hundred and ninety-nine Egyptian 
proverbs published by Burckhardt that delightful illustration of 
self-importance, “They came to shoe the Pasha’s horses and the 
beetle stretched out his leg.” ‘“ While the monkey reigns, dance 
before him,” is a cynical expression of abasement and servility ; 
and “If they had not dragged me from underneath him, I should 
have killed him!” brings vividly before us the man who never 
confesses that he has been worsted. Several epitaphs which 
embody or resemble proverbs are also given, and among them the 
following, which is worth quoting as giving the popular view in 
earlier days of the miller’s craft :— 


**God worketh wonders now and then; 
Here lies a miller, and an honest man.” 


There are also some useful corrections of common misconceptions 
of the origin and exact meaning of many proverbs or saws. It 
is not, we think, generally known that “to the bitter end” has 
nothing to do with heart-break after stern endeavour, but is a 
nautical expression referring to the extreme end of the cable, 
which is wound round a bitt. 








THE ENGLISH HEROIC PLAY. 


The English Heroic Play. By L. N. Chase. (Macmillan and Co. 
8s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Chase only deals in this work with the typical 
heroic play of the latter half of the seventeenth century, reserving 
for future publication the results of an inquiry into foreign origins 
and parallels, and the history of the growth, decline, and fall of 
the heroic play. It is perhaps a pity that the author has not 
embodied in this volume the outcome of his researches into the 
development of this species of drama, which is probably the most 
wearisome form that English playwrights have ever invented. 
It was essentially the drama of a cynical and superficial 
society, enamoured of pomp and artificiality, and Gallicised 
to an extraordinary degree. The most that can be said 
for it is that it encouraged certain of the virtues in a 
society when every sneer at virtue was applauded, or at 
least relished, and that it insisted upon decency and a decorum 
of language and of situation which is utterly absent in the 
comedies of the Restoration. An interesting appendix deals with 
the relations of opera with the “heroic” drama. The military 
background of a large proportion of the tragedies of the Restora- 
tion invited military display and martial music; and the growing 
popularity of dancing and the greater importance assigned to 
scenery, dresses, and, in fact, to all accessories, made even the 
heroic drama attractive to hear and see, though not to read. 
One instinctively turns for a parallel to latter-day musical 
comedy, where clever, light, and “catchy” music, graceful 
dancing, magnificent dresses, and a few extremely “taking” 
numbers atone for a prodigious amount of insipidity or vulgarity, 
and give to works of a certain class a theatrical success, though 
dramatic success can never attend them. 








SOME INDIAN FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES. 

Some Indian Friends and Acquaintances. By Lieut.-Colonel 
D. D. Cunningham, C.1.E., F.R.S. (John Murray. 12s.)—An 
Indian garden differs so widely from an English one that an 
account of the birds, beasts, and reptiles which may be found in 
it should interest all who have a taste for “natural history” of a 
not too scientific sort; and many of Colonel Cunningham’s 
“friends and acquaintances” will be recognised by those who 
have made a cold-weather trip to India. He writes with the 
knowledge of a keen naturalist who has had exceptional oppor- 
tunities during a period of nearly thirty years of observing the 
habits of the birds and animals he describes, and his book isa 
very complete account of the fauna of Calcutta and its neigh- 
bourhood. The birds range from the huge adjutant stork to the 
tiny honey-sucker; the mammals include monkeys, jackals, bats, 
squirrels, wild cats, and many others; while under the head of 
reptiles come lizards, crocodiles, snakes, tortoises, and fish,—truly 
a wonderful population for a garden, but all well known to those 
who have lived in Lower Bengal. Colonel Cunningham is most 
enthusiastic about his fascinating friends, and his apology for not 
being able to describe their charm to others is scarcely needed 











by old Anglo-Indians, who will find the book a delightfy 
reminder of the sights and sounds of their “compounds” jn 
the East, and may learn, too, how little use they made of their 
eyes while out there, as many of Colonel Cunningham’s friends 
will have escaped the notice of any but a close observer. The 
author might well have devoted more space to descriptions 
of the various birds, especially the more beautiful ones, and hig 
reference to the startlingly brilliant colour-scheme of the coppers 
smith barbet as “crude vulgarity ’”’ will hardly be assented to by 
those who know the bird. His comparisons of size with English 
birds are somewhat vague, as, for example, when he tells us that 
the koil (Eudynamis honorata) is a good deal larger than g 
common cuckoo, and some pages later says that the crow-pheasant 
(Centropus sinensis) is considerably larger than the koil. His 
acquaintance with the fish of Bengal is decidedly that of g 
naturalist rather thana fisherman. Of the catla (Catla buchanani) 
he says that when hooked they do little save sulk and drag. This 
is hardly a fair account of the hardest fighter of all the “tank 
fish,” whose first rush will try the best tackle and the nerve of 


the coolest angler, and whose cunning and wiliness are not second - 


even to those of his cousin the carp. The illustrations unfortu. 
nately are very poor, and often incorrectly drawn, a fact which 
detracts considerably from the interest of an otherwise very 
attractive book. 








PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS OF THOMAS A KEMPIs, 
Thomas & Kempis’s Prayers and Meditations on the Life of Christ, 
Translated from the text of the edition of Michael Joseph Pohl 
by W. Duthoit. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 65s.)—The 
translator of this work, who takes what may be termed the 
orthodox view of the authorship of the “Imitation of Christ,” 
speaks of it as “much more subjective in its form” than that im. 
mortal work. This is true; if not so humanly interesting, it 
is more distinctly ascetic from the Christian point of view. 
It is fuller of the ecstasy of monasticism as contained in such 
almost “epigrammatic” passages as :—“ Come, my beloved Jesus, 
and lead me into the holy city of Jerusalem; not that Jerusalem 
which killed the prophets, but that Jerusalem which is above, 
whose inhabitants dwell together in unity. Ride, I pray thee, 
upon that foal of an ass, the light and wanton lusts of my flesh, 
by subduing them with the bridle of continence.” Mr. Duthoit 
has much to say that is profitable of the various translations which 
have been attempted of this work, He comes to this conclusion: 
“It seems plain that those who use either Mr. Lee’s or Dr, 
Kettlewell’s ‘translation,’ hoping to find in it a veritable treatise 
of Thomas 4 Kempis, will be disappointed, and that Father 
‘Carre’s’ is the only English translation (in any true sense of the 
word) of the ‘De Vita’ which has yet appeared. That work 
cannot unfortunately be republished, for to revise it without 
rewriting it would be practically impossible, and to reprint it as 
it stands would be to print something which scarcely any one 
would read.” What Mr. Duthoit has done, therefore, has been 
to publish, with careful, discriminating, and not too numerous 
notes, a translation of the text lately published by Dr. Pohl. The 
book will be found a very valuable addition to a library of 
manuals of religious, and especially monastic, devotion. 








THE NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALS. 


The Natural History of Animals: the Animal Life of the World 
in its Various Aspects and Relations. By J. R. Ainsworth Davis, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor in the University of 
Wales and in University College, Aberystwith. Half-Vols. I-V. 
(Gresham Publishing Company. In sets; 7s. net per vol.)— 
These five volumes, which will have three successors, are 
an admirable mixture of scientific detail, lucid philosophical 
exposition, and apt quotation, and the pictures and superb 
symbolical covers add to the book’s many attractions. To 
the grand amateur Buffon, the poetic copyist Goldsmith, and 
the zoological savant Lydekker, natural history is an orderly 
catalogue of living things from the top to the bottom of the 
scale, each being taken in turn, and then dismissed for 
good. The Welsh Professor’s book is constructed on other 
lines. His first two volumes give on a concise scale an in- 
ventory of the traditional form, which descends from the 
gorilla and chimpanzee to the animalcule which inhabits 
the cockroach. That creature disposed of, the book starts 
afresh with a series of sections separately dealing with 
such topics as animal intelligence, instincts, food, defences, 
habits of individual and associated life, mating, evolution, and so 
forth. Then a division of the work treats of “utilitarian” 
zoology, which approaches animals as sources of food, clothing, 
&c., for ourselves, and “as they appeal to the sportsman, the 
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keeper of pets, and the lover of the beautiful.” In this way the 
seeming gaps in the preliminary synopsis are to a great extent 
eventually filled up. The author’s behaviour, e.g., to the lordly 
cetaceans is at first very scurvy; but when he comes to the 
hunger functions of the order he makes amends, doing the whales 
and dolphins full justice by many delightful scientific paragraphs 
and beautiful illustrations. The bears, again, are snubbed at 
starting, but get their due when the dietary and teeth of flesh- 
eaters are under debate. Our indispensable friends, the anchovy 
and whitebait of doubtful pedigree, are at present boycotted; but 
the importance of the herring family to our larders will, of course, 
secure the description of its members hereafter. The opening 
chapters accord to birds very preferential treatment as regards 
proportionate space, while some of the higher fissipede beasts 
of prey, and the household cat and dog, are penalised. That our 
tabby, with the now “smart ” Persian cousin of “the pensive Selina,” 
as well as the fox-terrier and collie, will, as the book proceeds, 
receive their due, we have little doubt. The Welsh Professor has 
elucidated his text by ingenious diagrams, and he talks of a 
bibliography which will conclude the work. We hope his revolu- 
tionary spirit will prompt him to emerge still more from another 
familiar English rut, so that his final volume may contain an 
index deserving the name, as well as sets of the systematic tables 
without which a book on zoology can only serve the purpose 
of amusement. 











MEMORIALS OF OLD OXFORDSHIRE. 

Memorials of Old Oxfordshire. Edited by P. H. Ditchfield, M.A. 
(Bemrose and Sons. 15s.)—This beautiful book contains an 
exhaustive history of “the wondrous Oxford with its annals of 
seven centuries of University life and changing manners, the 
home of learning, the Saxon and Norman stronghold that played 
a great part in the Danish strife, the Civil War of the twelfth, 
and the drama of the seventeenth centuries.” The great interest 
of the capital has thrown that of the county into the shade, “and 
therefore,” our author continues, “our eyes will wander most 
often to the hills and forests of theshire. Earthworks, cromlechs, 
camps, and roads tell us of its earliest inhabitants,” of the 
Dobuni, a warlike Celtic race, who extended their territory to the 
Severn. Of them there are left many traces in the strange blocks 
of stone called the Rollright Circle, which were probably destined 
to the same purpose as those of Stonehenge. Conquered in turn 
by the Romans, the latter have left many evidences of their 
occupation. Coins, walls, hypocausts, roads, still remain, but 
their luxurious villas were swept away, leaving few remains, by 
the Saxons, and Oxfordshire became part of the kingdom of 
Wessex. Christianity was first preached by St. Bernis in the 
seventh, and Edward the Confessor was born and christened in 
the shire in the eleventh, century. The Norman Kings loved to 
hunt in its forests. The twelfth century saw the rise of the 
religious houses which subsequently expanded into the famous 
University. Vast changes took place under the Tudors. 
Henry VIII. suppressed the monasteries with a cruelty 
which was only surpassed by that of Queen Mary. Eliza- 
beth loved Oxfordshire well, although she had twice been im- 
prisoned within its limits; and Shakespeare took the name of 
Cymbeline from that of a warlike chieftain of the Dobuni. 
Fiction also has made us familiar with the name of the un- 
fortunate Amy Robsart, whose tomb is at Cumnor. Every one 
knows the prominent part taken by Oxford under the Stuarts and 
during the Commonwealth. The poets, from Chaucer to William 
Morris, have sung its praises, but it is chiefly as a University 
that Oxford is known all over the world, the Alma Mater to 
which so many distinguished scholars and politicians look back 
with affection. We must refer the reader to the volume itself 
for the many excellent descriptions and illustrations by various 
competent hands of the stately houses and fine old churches 
within the shire, and only wish that we had space to quote 
extracts from its interesting pages, 








EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE. 

Eighteenth-Century Essays on Shakespeare. Edited by D. Nichol 
Smith. (J. MacLehose and Sons. 7s. 6d.)—In these days we 
have learnt the wisdom of going to sources in literary as in 
historical criticism. It is astonishing with what ease the 
Shakespearian critics of the last century blinded us as to their 
claims to originality. Mr. Smith prints the essays of those 
dramatic and literary worthies who laid the foundation, because 
they had the best materials, of the study of Skakespeare. Thus 
we have Rowe, Dennis, Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, Warburton, 
Johnson, Farmer, and Morgann, collected in one volume, for the 
first time, and the texts coated with the originals, and as we 





have all along been reading Pope’s version of Rowe’s “ Account,” 
this must stand for something in the eyes of the student. One 
of the essays has not been reprinted for nearly two centuries. 
Collectively they sum up not only the criticism of the essayists 
who discussed the dramatist from his death to the eighteenth 
century, but afford a most excellent representative series 
of the eighteenth-century essay itself. We have split so many 
hairs on disputed points that it is a keen pleasure to read Rowe’s 
honest appreciation, Farmer’s masterly and conclusive judgment 
on the question of Shakespeare’s knowledge of the classics, and 
Morgann’s fascinating analysis of “Falstaff.” Not only was their 
course the easier to steer in those less laborious days, but for that 
very reason a more graceful one; we can read them as much for 
the manner as the matter. And has anything better than 
Morgann’s sympathetic portrait of Falstaff been done? Johnson, 
too, has not been surpassed in sound common-sense, and what 
Mr. Nichol Smith very happily calls “sagacity.” The editor 
makes, indeed, in his introduction a most fair and impartial 
summary of the essayists, and places Johnson in his proper place 
as an emendator of almost unerring instinct. Mr. Smith’s 
introduction has two great merits—impartiality and brevity— 
and in point of style, scholarship, and perspicacity it is not 
unworthy to be bound up with the essays. 








LITERARY ETIQUETTE. 

Literary Etiquette. By Victor G. Plarr, M.A. Oxon., Librarian 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. (Adlard and 
Son.)—This happily inspired little book purports to be a code of 
“the Ethics and the Good Manners of the world of letters,”— 
those regions of literary obligation where there are rights, but 
no remedies. Mr. Plarr deprecates, in the first place, the exploit- 
ing of authors by publishers, and gives as an instance of such 
wickedness the case where an author has sold a copyright on the 
understanding that a limited edition only is to appear, and then 
finds that this edition is supplemented by an American edition. 
This, however, is a case where the author should have protected 
himself. Mr. Plarr inveighs against a practice that cannot surely 
now be common—the printing of a book as A’s which was, in 
fact, written by B—and he also protests against a lesser 
crime of the same type, the absence of acknowledgment in 
a preface, “which is the proper field for displays of literary 
chivalry,” to obscure helpers. It is suggested, moreover, that 
a certain type of author supplements this omission by the 
expression of profuse obligation in the preface to distinguished 
persons. Nor, indeed, do the horrors which force themselves 
upon the notice of an observant librarian end here. Authors of 
sorts are, it appears, capable of employing hack writers without 
written agreements, and if the work done is not satisfactory, of 
paying the unfortunate scribe with wounding words instead of 
golden coin. Publishers and editors, it seems, have been known 
to treat unsophisticated authors with similar want of feeling. 
Byron was of the same mind on this subject with Mr. Plarr when 
he wrote in a certain presentation Bible: “Now, Barabbas was a 
publisher.” But there is, of course, another side to the question. 
No doubt there are, and always will be, editors and publishers 
capable of shabby things, and rich men, desirous of the painful 
honour of authorship, capable of still shabbier things; but the 
author and the scribe have always their remedy even if they 
have been foolish enough or too down-trodden not to insist on 
a previous written agreement. They can sue, as the lawyers 
say, on a quantum meruit, or they can expose in the Press an act 
of real shabbiness or injustice. The Education Acts, which are 
responsible for the existence of many modern scribes, must, one 
would think, in the long run have two supplementary effects: 
they should teach writers the elements of business habits, and all 
other people the elements of culture, taste, and good manners. 
When that time arrives it will possibly be a very dull world, but 
Mr. Plarr will no longer be able to complain that genius is 
wronged in Fleet Street, ignored in drawing-rooms, and desecrated 
after death by wicked children who burn “ dear papa’s rubbish.” 
Unfoitunately when that day comes we shall all be tempted into 
the paths of genius. The wrongs of authors are perhaps, after 
all, a healthy deterrent. 








ITALIAN TRAVEL IN 1580-1900. 

The Book of Italian Travel, 1580-1900. By H. Neville Maugham. 
With 4 Illustrations in Photogravure by Hedley Fitton. 
(Grant Richards. 10s. 6d. net.)—This is a delightful book, and 
it would be still more delightful if it were free from the all-per- 
vading taint of educationalism. The true lover of Italy is very 
happy to read everything that travellers before him have said 
and thought; but he a little resents, perhaps, being instructed 
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what to think, for his own part, about the land, the people, the art, 
that fascinate him. It is the fashion nowadays to lead everybody 
along one track, and to insist on scientific study according to 
authorities. This is all very well for school-children and 
uncultivated people. Mr. Maugham must forgive us for 
suggesting that they only, surely, need be informed that Mrs. 
Piozzi was “ Dr. Johnson’s Mrs. Thrale.” Fortunately, however, 
the demon of instructiveness only lifts his head in the intro- 
duction and notes, and that not aggressively enough to spoil 
one’s enjoyment in reading the varied impressions of so many 
travellers. We are old-fashioned enough rather to regret the 
absence of Ruskin’s Venice descriptions,—banished, apparently, 
because he had his own way of looking at art. Nobody now 
wants to follow Ruskin blindly, but if it was a question of space, 
we would rather have had his description of St. Mark’s than a 
dissertation, with reference to him, on the Catholic and Puritan 
spirit. However, as we said before, the book is a delightful one, 
and many of its interesting quotations will be new to most 


people. 








THE PRIME MINISTER’S PAMPHLET. 

The Prime Minister’s Pamphlet. By Julian Sturgis. (Long- 
mans and Co. 1s.)—Mr. Sturgis thinks that he may be blamed 
for troubling about Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet, because “it is of 
small importance”; but his reply to that stricture is that it con- 
tains the present policy of the Conservative party. We should 
be inclined to make the counter-rejoinder that it may have done 
so for a month or two, but does so no longer. Who cares about 
Mr. Balfour’s ingenious subtleties now that the air is ringing with 
the brazen eloquence of more strident voices? Still, the author 
of the pamphlet is the Prime Minister, and Mr. Sturgis disposes 
of him with point and brevity. He makes one matter clear which 
is too often forgotten, that directly we begin taxing food we shall 
arouse the hostility of Western America. That portion of the 
United States is little affected by the interchange of courtesies 
continually passing between Britain and the great cities of the 
East; but it had begun to suspect us less since the Spanish- 
American War, and that growing good feeling we are invited to 
jeopardise,—for what? He is also correct in pointing out the 
absurdity of Mr. Balfour’s fears for the future. Both in America 
and Germany the future is with the Free-traders; but we are 
proposing to bolster up the tottering fabric of Protectionism in 
those countries by imitating it when the majority of their 
citizens are rallying to its destruction. The fatuity of our 
Protectionists is not diminished by the fact that they are helping 
to discredit the Free-trade cause throughout the world while they 
profess to desire its progress. 








THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY IN THE EARLY 
CENTURIES. 

The Church and the Ministry in the Early Centuries: the 
Eighteenth Series of the Cunningham Lectures. By Thomas M. 
Lindsay, D.D., Principal of the Glasgow College of the United 
Free Church of Scotland. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d.)—It is 
not possible in a short notice to give an adequate account of Dr. 
Lindsay’s learned and able lectures. Although the author does 
not conceal his own opinions, he writes as an historian, and noi as 
a controversialist. The various theories which have been advanced 
in England and in Germany during recent years regarding the or- 
ganisation of the Church are lucidly presented and discussed with 
conspicuous fairness. The book may be recommended not only 
to students of Church history, but to all interested in the origin 
and early history of social institutions. Dr. Lindsay’s own opinion 
is that the spirit of early Christianity was democratic. The demo- 
cratic genius of Christianity, he thinks, if left to itself, might have 
evolved an organisation which, starting from the unit of the con- 
gregational meeting, and rising throvgh a series of Synods with 
widening areas of jurisdiction, might have culminated in a represen- 
tative Oecumenical Council or Synod which would have given a 
unity of organisation to the whole Christian Church, and at the 
same time preserved its primitive democratic organisation. The 
idea is alluring, if perhaps somewhat Utopian. The book should 
be read by all interested in the subject. It is pleasing to find 
quiet scholarly statements, supported by adequate historical learn- 
ing, taking the place of dogmatic assertion and angry rhetoric in 
a discussion regarding the constitution of the early Church. 








MAZARIN. 
Mazarin. By Arthur Hassall, M.A. “ Foreign Statesmen.” 
(Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d.)—In this clear and compact little 





interest from the necessary condensation, Mr. Hassall takes a 
highly favourable view of Mazarin, both as a man and a states. 
man. It is undoubtedly true that Mazarin carried out Richelien’s 
views successfully, completed the crushing of the great nobles, 
much helped by the character of the young King, the natural head 
and centre of his kingdom, and by an astute and resolute foreign 
policy made France for a time the first nation in Europe. As to 
“administrative reforms at home,” they chiefly meant a system 
of taxation which finally did more than anything else to ruin the 
Monarchy, while it ground down the people and encouraged 
greediness in the financiers and extravagance in society at 
large. It seems a little difficult consistently to call a man 
“great” who cannot be acquitted of “cunning, duplicity, 
and a sordid avarice.” An exceedingly clever man, but 
not a great man, seems a fairer verdict on Mazarin. Mr. 
Hassall finds it difficult to write of the Fronde without cop. 
tradicting himself; here saying “the parlement was dead to all 
sense of patriotism”; there, “in attacking a wasteful adminis. 
tration and a ruinous system of taxation, the Fronde movement 
is deserving of respect.” Again, we think that a fact which hag 
never been proved should not be stated in this positive manner; 
“the queen-regent, to whom he [Mazarin] was married.” The 
book would be more readable without the mistaken habit of 
translating French names and titles, often by this means giving 
a wrong impression. Who would recognise the father of the 
great Condé as “Henry Condé”? And what is the meaning of 
“the Marshal of Gramont”? Why “the Count of Tresmes” 
and “the Abbé de la Riviere”? Consistency suffers, if nothing 
else. We ask, for the sake of information, whether it is known 
that Mazarin pensioned Madame de Sévigné, at any rate asa 
writer, considering that she wrote nothing but her own private 
letters, and that none of these appeared in print till 1697, many 
years after Mazarin’s death. Corneille, we may add, wrote all his 
best works long before, by the means of Mazarin, “ order was re- 
established and patriotism had conquered” (see p. 169). On 
the whole, though the book is very instructive as to Mazarin’s 
foreign policy, it will hardly satisfy those who have any exact 
knowledge of the French seventeenth century under other 
aspects. 








CLIMBS AND EXPLORATIONS IN THE CANADIAN 
ROCKIES. 

Climbs and Explorations in the Canadian Rockies. By H. E. M. 
Stutfield and J. Norman Collie, F.R.S. (Longmans and Co, 
12s. 6d.)—The fascination of the scenery of the Canadian Rockies 
is spreading fast among mountaineers. This enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of several short exploring climbs made from the Canadian 
Pacific Railway as a basis gives us the reason. Travellers have 
found that there are thousands of square miles and thousands 
of peaks, and the wildest and the most uncivilised scenery in 
existence, and that a single hour’s march will place them in the 
midst of it. The mountain forests are incomparable, and the extra- 
ordinary difficulties of travel in them compensate for the inferior 
altitude of the peaks as compared to the Alps and the easier climb- 
ing problems they present to the mountaineer. The main outline 
of the expedition is as follows. From Laggan they worked up the 
Siffleur River and the North Fork of the Saskatchewan to Mount 
Diadem, Mount Fraser, and the Columbia icefield; from Field 
they journeyed to the Freshfield Glacier, and from Donald they 
made the most interesting trip of all,upthe Bush River. Sundry 
shorter expeditions were made to fill in time and to settle dis- 
puted points. The altitude of Bush River and its situation, for 
instance, had been hopelessly misplaced on the maps. Notwith. 
standing the bad weather, the landscapes compelled every one’s 
admiration, especially the lakes, in which the Alps are deficient. 
The excellent photographs and the map show to what use the party 
put their time. Interested climbers must consult the book and 
its map for particulars of a series of scientifically arranged trips 
and a truthful account of the difficulties of bush travelling. 








A PARAPHRASE OF NEW TESTAMENT EPISODES. 
The Kinsfolk and Friends of Jesus. By R. C. Gillie, M.A. 
(Adam and Charles Black. 6s.)—The object of this volume, 
eas explained by the author, is “to present, in a fashion 
attractive to children, vivid, and as far as possible, complete 
sketches of the companions of the Central Figure of the Gospels,” 
and to make them think of the “ lesser figures” of the New Testa- 
ment narratives as “living beings, who changed and developed 
under the influence of our Lord,”-—that is to say, to give the 
reality of daily life to the story of the ministry of Christ and His 
Disciples. That the Bible narratives are read by many children 





beok, which suffers unavoidably in picturesqueness and personal 





without this kind of realisation is certainly true. But we doubt 
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whether much is gained in such cases by amplification of the text 
or translation into another diction, the fact being that the 
mysterious vitality of the incomplete records makes a stronger 
appeal to the imagination and the heart than any paraphrase. 
None the less, Mr. Gillie’s book should have its uses, if not 
directly for the children, yet indirectly by helping the elders 
to put their own thoughts into definite form before attempting 
to communicate them to small people. And some children of 
the real reading-sort will find in it food for intelligent thought, 
if they are happy enough to be allowed to read it without 
discussion or comment. Mr. Gillie mentions that he has con- 
sulted many books while putting his chapters together, and he 
disclaims all pretension to originality. But this is a questionable 
title to the reader’s gratitude, though it is probably the 
explanation of the odd inconsistency by which the story of the 
alabaster box of ointment is told twice over, once in connection 
with Mary of Bethany, the sister of Lazarus, and again in the 
story of Mary Magdalene, where the act of anointing is attributed 
to a nameless woman, “thought by some to be Mary of Magdala.” 
The illustrations are all reproductions from the works of great 
masters, some in colour and some in black and white. As many 
as possible have been very wisely taken from pictures in London 


galleries. 








THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND IRELAND. 

A History of the Commercial and Financial Relations between 
England and Ireland from the Period of the Restoration. By Alice 
Effie Murray. (P.S. King. 10s. 6d.)—This substantial volume 
is interesting from the personal and academic no less than from 
the politico-economic point of view. Miss Murray, a distinguished 
Girtonian, is one of the two women students who were the first to 
obtain a doctorate in the London Faculty of Economics and 
Political Science. Then her volume indicates the practical value 
of academic research work, inasmuch as it is the result of 
investigations since her election to a research studentship at 
the School of Economics. Regarded simply as a piece of in- 
quiry conceived in the spirit of the student, the volume is 
deserving of high praise; it is painstaking, and gives an 
accurate digest of legislative and other accomplished facts. 
That Miss Murray offers nothing “heroic” as a solution of 
the “ grievances” of Ireland may be gathered from one of her 
practical conclusions, the chief of which is: “ We should give up 
the idea of turning Ireland into an industrial nation in the 
present meaning of the term; we should take her as she is, an 
agricultural nation, and the fourth meat-producing country in the 
world, and endeavour to develop her great industry of agricul- 
ture, and side by side with that to promote all those minor 
industries the great value of which is to give subsidiary employ- 
ment to the rural population.” While Miss Murray deals, and, of 
course, cannot help dealing, with matters of fierce controversy, 
and while it is not without political significance at the present 
time that the series of “Studies in Economics and Political 
Science,” to which this volume belongs, is edited by Mr. W. A. S. 
Hewins, who has made himself conspicuous in the present fiscal 
controversy, she strives always after historical impartiality, 
and asa rule attains it. Thus, in dealing with the struggle for 
Free-trade between Great Britain and Ireland, she admits that 
Ireland “treated Great Britain with as little consideration as 
Great Britain had treated her in the past.” There was.no real 
desire in Great Britain, she maintains, “to substantially relieve 
Irish trade until 1779, when the Volunteers were arming and the 
non-importation agreements were being formed, and when the 
Lord-Lieutenant emphasized the danger of the situation unless 
something was done.” In short, this is, in all probability, the 
best and fairest handbook of the subject that has yet been 
issued. 








A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. 


Christian Socialism in England. By Arthur V. Woodworth, 
Ph.D. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 2s. 6d.)—This very useful 
and interesting little volume traces the development of Christian 
Socialism from its origin under Charles Kingsley and F. D. 
Maurice to its present form in the Christian Social Union, 
conducted by the Bishop of Worcester and Canon Scott Holland, 
showing how the earlier attempt, of which the outward expres- 
sion was co-operative association, failed through the insufficient 
realisation of the Christian principle of love for the neighbour 
on the part of the working classes, and how the new development 
is more likely to succeed lastingly, for the reason that it appeals 
more directly to the employer and consumer, endeavouring to 
awake those who use the fruits of labour to a sense of their 
responsibility for the condition of the labourer. Mr. Woodworth 


writes fairly and reasonably, and gives facts and names and 
dates. His book will be found useful as a handbook of the 
subject by many who may not be convinced of the practicability 
of the ideals it recommends. 








A RIVER OF NORWAY. 

A River of Norway. By C. Thomas-Stanford. (Longmans and 
Co. 9s.)—Mr. Thomas-Stanford is evidently a keen fisherman, 
and he describes the river Gaula from the salmon-fisher’s point 
of view with considerable care and appreciation. The Gaula is 
interesting as possessing an old and very good salmon ladder, 
which has made the river one of the best all-round streams in 
Norway. The book is charmingly illustrated with ten photo- 
gravures, though the author pays little attention to the scenery, 
He follows the high a priori line of the salmon-fisher to whom 
the fish are the only things worth talking about. He could have 
told us more surely about the old Norwegian Lars. Mr. Thomas- 
Stanford brandishes his weapon a little in the great “food” 
argument; but though he assures us that an ounce of fact is 
worth a ton of theory, he adduces a very imponderable amount of 
evidence himself. A more than local knowledge is necessary 
before a writer can become dogmatic on this subject. This is a 
handsome little book, the author writes pleasantly, if his matter 
is somewhat thin, and he tells the story of a good sporting. river 
with a healthy and refreshing enthusiasm. 








A HANDBOOK OF CLIMATOLOGY. 

Handbook of Climatology. By Dr. Julius Hann. Translated 
by R. de Courcy Ward. (Macmillan and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—We 
have here that part of Dr. Hann’s (of Vienna) great work which 
deals with general climatology. That it is crowded with interest- 
ing and important facts need hardly be said. To deal with it 
adequately as a scientific exposition of the great natural agencies 
and conditions which go to make up climate is beyond our power. 
(“Climate is the sum total of the weather.”) But examples it is 
possible to give. Here is a significant table showing the import- 
ance of rainfall “in terms of sheep,” if the expression may be 
allowed. A region with 8-10 in. can support from eight to nine 
sheep to the square mile; a region with 34in. can support two 
thousand six hundred and thirty. In some of the United States 
warnings of frost are sent from the meteorological centres. 
Cranberry beds are flooded when these warnings arrive; the 
danger of excessive radiation, familiar to all growers. of fruit, is 
avoided by the veil of mist thus produced. Sunshine is another 
important matter. The City of London has during the two mid- 
winter months of December and January only thirty hours of sun- 
shine, not quite half-an-hour daily; Greenwich has ninety, Kew 
one hundred and forty-two. Three weeks of fog in London in 
1880 were marked by an excess mortality of two thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-four. Readers will find the time spent on 
this volume—and it is not one that can be mastered in a hurry— 
a productive investment. 








Shakespeare’s Homeland. By W. Salt Brassington. (J.M. Dent 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—The author tells us that in these sketches 
he “has endeavoured to record his impressions of the country 
round Stratford-on-Avon, and to collect local traditions” relating 
to the poet. He has also given us an account of some relics of 
the poet and of Shakespeare Celebrations. All this he does well 
enough. He is an enthusiastic Shakespearian ; whatever is to be 
known about the poet, his kinsfolk and belongings, he has taken 
pains to learn, and he has a sufficiently agreeable way of 
expressing it. . Nor are we disposed to complain when he goes 
further afield, and tells us about curious places and persons where 
the connection with Shakespeare is not very clear or close. It is 
a pity that he should venture on such rash generalisations as that 
“when Queen Elizabeth persecuted Catholics, she did so with a 
refinement of cruelty which was worse than killing them out- 
right.” The question of the relations between the Queen and the 
Roman Catholics is a very grave one, and not to be settled offhand 
in this way. It is quite certain that she would have been content 
to leave them alone if they would have left her alone. She was 
not a gentle person, but she took no serious action till she was 
excommunicated in 1570 by the Pope. 


Gordon League Ballads. By “Jim’s Wife” (Mrs. Clement 
Nugent Jackson). (Skeffington and Son. 2s. 6d.)—This is a 
“second series.” Of the first the writer of this notice has no 
recollection, but he sees that it has had a decided success, 
reaching a seventh thousand. And this is a worthy successor. 





The verse is a little rough, but it is fluent and vigorous, with 
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a most effective “swing” about it. And the subjects are such 
as cannot fail to appeal to a reader’s, still more to a listener’s, 
heart. “Shot on Patrol,” a tale of the South African War, and 
“On the Casquets,” the narrative of the heroic behaviour of the 
stewardess of the ‘Stella,’ are good specimens. But the whole 
book is highly to be commended. Naturally it does not lend 
itself to extract, for these ballads do not boast purpurei panni; 
but we heartily commend it to our readers. 





The Public School Hymn Book. (Novello and Co.)—This collec- 
tion of three kundred and forty-nine hymns is the work of a 
Committee appointed by the Head-Masters’ Conference. It would 
be rash to question the decision of judges whose competence is so 
probable; all that we can say is that we do not miss any favourite 
(possibly “There were ninety-and-nine that in safety lay ” might 
have been included), or note any that are not worthy of a place. 
There are about a hundred and fifty authors who have been laid 
under contribution. Between thirty and forty of these have 
three or more among the selections. Charles Wesley heads the 
list with nineteen, James Montgomery coming next with fifteen. 
Then we have two Churchmen, John Ellerton (ten) and Walsham 
How (nine); and a Presbyterian, Horatio Bonar (nine). Watts 
has the sixth place with eight. Dr. Furneaux adds a “Com- 
panion,” in which he gives some biographical and bibliographical 
notes. 


The Baconian Mint. By William Willis. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co. 2s. net.)—A theory has been started that 
the diction of the plays of Shakespeare is largely classical, that 
many of these words were coined, that the Stratford-on-Avon 
Shakespeare could not possibly have done this coining, that it 
must have been the work of Bacon. This collection of words is 
called “the Baconian Mint.” Mr. Willis has examined every 
word in it carefully, and the result of the examination is this: 
“T firmly believe that Lord Bacon did not enrich the English 
language by the addition of a single new word, nor by the use of 
a word in a new or unusual sense.” If any such words are to be 
found in the Folio Shakespeare, they were the creation of the 
writer of that Folio, not of Lord Bacon, as far as Lord Bacon’s 
work can be judged by his acknowledged writings. Mr. Willis’s 
method has been to trace out the ways of each “ minted” word; 
they were current coin already. 


JOHN LONC’S NEW NOVELS. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
Mr. JOHN LONG has much pleasure in announcing that he 
is now publishing the following Select List of Important New 
Novels by the foremost writers of the day. 








REMEMBRANCE _...... ii ... Mrs. Lovett CAMERON. 
SLY BOOTS .... re ... JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
DELPHINE CurTIs YORKE. 
TOY GODS ; PERCIVAL PICKERING. 
THE IRON HAND ... J. MACLAREN COBBAN. 
DEVASTATION = ath Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN. 
SLAVES OF PASSION ..... AS ... HELEN BAYLIss. 


IN STEEL AND LEATHER R. H. Forster, 
A CANADIAN GIRL ...Col. ANDREW HaGGarp, 
FOUR RED ROSES an so .. SARAH TYTLER. 
ENTRAPPED os sie sam .. ALICE M. Dieu. 
NURSE CHARLOTTE L. T. MEApE. 
A CRIMINAL CRCSUS ... GEORGE GRIFFITH. 
COUNTESS IDA _... FRED WHISHAW. 


GUY ‘BOOTHBY’S LATEST. 
THE LADY OF THE ISLAND. By Guy 
Boorusy, Author of ‘Dr. Nikola,” &c. With 12 Superb Illustrations on 
Art Paper by A. T. Smith. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


“A REAL TRIUMPH OF MODERN PUBLISHING."—Pall. Mall Gazette. 
JOHN LONG’S LIBRARY OF MODERN 
CLASSICS. 


A Series of Great Works of Fiction by Modern Authors, 
p IONS, BUT LARGE, HANDSOME, AND FULLY ILLUS- 
MOTE aTED VOLUMES FOR THE BOOKSHELF, printed in Large Type and 
on the Best Paper. 
Biographical Introductions and Photogravure Portraits. 
Size 8 in. by 5} in.; thickness 1} in. Prices: Cloth gilt, 2s. net each; 
Leather, gold blocked and silk marker, 3s. net each. Postage 4d. 





ow ready:—THE THREE CLERKS, by Antuony Trouuore. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, by Cuanits Reape. THE WOMAN 
IN WHITE, by Witx1e Cotuins. 
.—As there is absolutely nothing on the market to approach these 
“eo ‘ro for Excellence of Quality and Cheapness, the Public are 
particularly requested when buying them to see that they bear the 
imprint of 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


THE STORY OF MODERN ENGLISH ART. 


JAMES ORROCK: Painter, Connoisseur, Collector, By 
Brron WesBER. In 2 handsome vols., Illustrated with 97 Photogravurs 
Plates and about 90 Half-tone Illustrations. Bound in linen gilt, after g 
design by Sir James Linton, R.I. Price TEN GUINEAS net, The 
Edition strictly limited to 500 Numbered Copies. 


PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. Containing 54 character. 
istic Cartoons by the famous Humorous Artist. A NEW EDITION 
Large folio, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BRITISH VIOLIN-MAKERS, Classical and Modern, By 
the Rev. W. MrrzpitH Morris, B.A., A.T.S. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
10s. 6d. net. (On February 11th, 

It is believed that this important work, which is the result of many years’ 

patient labour and research, fills a distinct gap in Violin Literature, The 
Author has much that is new to say about the Classical School, and not 
little that is curious and startling. Not the least interesting of the introduc. 
tory part is the chapter dealing with theories anent the Stradivari tone, The 
bulk of the book, after the Introduction, is devoted to the remains of the 
leading classical makers and to the work of the modern school. The Illus. 
trations are a highly important feature, no trouble having been spared in 
obtaining photographs of the finest instruments, and copies of labels wherever 
possible. About 70 of these latter are reproduced in facsimile, in addition to 
some 17 Portraits, and numerous reproductions of valuable Instruments of 
the Classical School. 

THE PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by James GarrpNER. A LIMITED LIBRARY 
EDITION, in 6 vols. square demy 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 12s. 6d, net per 
monthly volume. (Sold only in Sets.) 

LOVE AND LOVERS OF THE PAST. By Pav, 
Gautor, Author of “ A Lover of the Queen,” &c. Translated by Cuarizs 
Larocue, M.A. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, és, 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PRINCE CHARLES 
STUART, Count of Albany (The Young Pretender). From the State 
Papers, and other Sources. By ALEx. CHARLES EwaLp, F.S.A. THIRD 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 
including “‘ Some Later Verses.”’ Crown 8vo, buckram, 4s, 6d, 





THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, with silk 
marker, 3s. net each. 

LONDON. By Sir Water Besant. [Shortly, 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. By Ropert Lovis Stevensos, 
MEN AND BOOKS. By Rosrrr Lovis STEVENSON. 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Rozert Lovis Stevenson. 
THE POCKET R. L. S.: Favourite Passages from StEVENSON’s Works, 
THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By Ricuarp JEFFERIES. 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. By Sir Water Besant, 
WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER, 
SKETCHES. By Marx Twain. 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Tuomas Harpy. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Cuaries Reape. 
**IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By Cuartes Reape, 
THE DEEMSTER. By Haut Carne. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wicz1® CoLtins, 
CONDENSED NOVELS. By Brer Harte, (The TWO SERIES in 1 vol,) 


GEORGE R. SIMS’S NEW BOOK. 
YOUNG MRS. CAUDLE. By GeorcE R. Sims, Author 
of ‘‘ Mary Jane’s Memoirs.”” Fcap. 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s.6d. [February 4th. 
ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Pain, Author of 
“Eliza,” &c. Feap. 8vo, picture cover, ls, ; cloth, 1s. 6d, 
THE FOOLISH VIRGINS. By ALFRED Surro, Author 
of ‘‘Women in Love.”’ Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d, 
PATSEY THE OMADAUN. By M. McD. Bopx1y, Author 


f ‘Dora Myr!, the Lady Detective.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
: mr ‘ [On February 18th, 


THE QUEEN CAN DO NO WRONG. By Hensznrr 
Compton, Author of ‘‘The Inimitable Mrs, Massingham.” Crown 8yo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

V.C.: a Chronicle of Castle Barfield and of the Crimea. 
By D, Curistie Murray, Author of * Joseph’s Coat,” &c. Crown 8vo0, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. (On February 4th. 

THE PICAROONS: a San Francisco Night’s Entertain- 
ment. By GreLett BurGess and W1LL Irwin. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

(in February, 

THE BAYSWATER MIRACLE. By Frank RIcHAkRD- 
son, Author of ‘‘Semi-Society.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MANY WAYS OF LOVE, By FReEpD Wuisnaw. With 
8 Illustrations by Warwick GoBLe and B, Scuumacuer. A NEW 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (On February 11th. 

THE ORANGE GIRL. By WALTER Besant. With 
8 Iilustrations by F. Pecram. A NEW EDITION. Crown 6vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. (On February 18th. 

THE WOMAN OF MYSTERY, By G. Ouner. Trans- 
lated by F. Rotuwett. A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

[On February 25th. 

WHITELADIES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With 12 Illustrations 
by Artuur Horgins and Henry Woops. A NEW EDITION. Crown 
$vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [On March 8rd. 

A HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, By Cuarzes 
READE. With 16 Photogravure Plates and 84 others by Marr. B. HEwER- 
DINE. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 

WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM (1904). Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold, 
Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 50s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C, 
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J. M. DENT AND 60S LIST. 


THIRD EDITION JUST READY. 
VENICE: and its Story. By T. Okxzy. 


£11s. net. With 112 Illustrations (50 being in Colours). 





DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This beautiful book.” 
TIMES.—‘‘ A brilliant and virile account.” 
ACADEMY.—‘ A most desirable volume.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A splendid book.” 
STANDARD.—“ A really fascinating book.” 
SPECTATOR.—‘ The well-known story is told in excellent language, full of 
vivid pictures. It seems as if he had set himself to write down everything he 
knew and could collect regarding the city of his enthusiasm, and the result is 
what he must have desired.” 


CAMBRIDGE: and its Story. By the 
Very Rev. Cuas. W. Stusss, D.D., Dean of Ely. With 
24 Tinted Lithographs and other Illustrations by HERBERT 
RartTon. Demy 4to, £1 1s. net. 


Mr. R. C. Lesmany, in the DAILY PAPER, says :—“ The beautiful work 
which we owe to the combined industry, poetical insight, and artistic skill of 
Dean Stubbs and Mr. Herbert Railton.......It is impossible, indeed, to give too 
nuch praise to Mr. Railton’s drawings. 

.— Both writer and artist are possessed of a light touch, the 
jee cee of an easy and pleasant Weecry style, and Mr. Railton 
being very happy in his power of reproducing the architectural beauties of 
old-world spots.” 








IN THE PRESS. 
PROFESSOR DOWDEN’S 


LIFE OF BROWNING. 


Temple Biography Series. 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—‘‘ Guide books, books for study, books 
for reference......little galleries of art.’’ 


THE MEDIAVAL TOWN SERIES. 


With numerous Topographical Drawings, Reproductions, and 
Maps, feap. 8vo, pocketable, cloth gilt, and limp roan. 


A NOTABLE NEW EDITION. 
THE STORY OF SIENA AND 
SAN GIMIGNANO. 


By EpMunpD G. GARDNER. With numerous Illustrations 
from Reproductions and Typographical Drawings by HELEN M. 
JamEs. (“The Larger Medieval Town Series,” II.) Demy 8vo, 
10s, 6d. net. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ A most excellent volume, abounding in good 
scholarship and good taste, which will serve the double purpose of guide-book 
and history with the utmost credit in each department.’ 


ASSISI. By Lina Durr Gorpon.* [Second Edition. 
BRUGES. By Ernesr Griuiat-Smitra.t 
CAIRO. By Srantey Lane-Poors.t 
CHARTRES. By Czcm Heaptam.t 
CONSTANTINOPLE. By W. H. Hurron.* 
FLORENCE. By Epmunp G. Garpner.t 


MOSCOW. By Wrnrr Gerrarz.* [Third Edition. 
NUREMBERG. By Cecm Hezapram.* 


{Third Edition. 


PERUGIA. By Marcarer Symonps and Lina 


Durr Gorpoy.* [Fourth Edition. 
PRAGUE. By Count Litzow.* 
ROME. By Norwoop Youne.t —gecona Zaition. 
ROUEN. By TuEopore A. CooK.t  tsocona Edition. 
TOLEDO. By Hannan Lynca.* 
VERONA. By Ateraea WIEL.+ 


* Cloth, Ss. 6d. net; roan, 4s. 6d. net. + Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; roan, 5s. 6d. net. 
COMPANION VOLUME. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; roan, 3s. 6d. net. 


THROUGH THE CASENTINO. By Lina 


ECEENSTEIN. 








Prospectuses and Lists Post-free on Application. 


GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


A New Work by Maurice Maeterlinck, 


MONNA VANNA. 


A Drama in Three Acts. Translated by ALFRED SUTRO. 
Small crown 8vo, half-cloth, 3s. 6d. net. [February 2nd- 


THE GARDEN DIARY. 


With Preface by G. A. B. DEWAR, Gardening Directions for 
each Month by ROSE KINGSLEY, and Frontispiece in 
Colour by Mrs, Allingham. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; leather limp, 3s. net. 


Field.—‘*‘ The work will prove very convenient for amateur gardeners who 
like to keep a record of their labour and observations.” 

Times,—‘ A graceful little book happily combining nature and the garden, 
and one pleasantly collaborated.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘A charming garden companion.” 

Atheneum,—” Strongly commended to lovers of nature,” 

Spectator.—*“ A very pleasing and useful little volume.” 


HYMNS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 


Compiled by Mrs. PERCEVAL MACKRELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, red edges, 296 pp., 5s. net. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ To those whose meditations include the quiet reading 
of er the book will be a boon.” 

Week’s Survey.—“ It will no doubt be of interest to devout individuals of all 
denominations.” 

Scotsman.—‘‘ This scholarly and well-made anthology recommends itself by 
a noticeable freedom from sectarianism.” 


LORD ACTON’S LETTERS 
TO MARY GLADSTONE. 


Edited, with Memoir, by HERBERT PAUL. With 2 Portraits, 
Medium 8vo, 15s. net. (February. 


WORKS BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


Revised by the AUTHOR and W. ST. CLAIR BADDELEY. 
READY FEBRUARY 10th. 


FLORENCE. 


A NEW EDITION. With Plan and about 30 Illustrations. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. [Siath Edition, 


WALKS IN ROME. 


With 2 added Plans of the Forum and Palatine since the Excava- 
tions, and some Illustrations showing Recent Discoveries. 


2 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 10s. 6d. 
ie on [Sixteenth Edition. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN. 


“THE LIBRARY EDITION.” 


EDITED, WITH ADDITIONS, FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, 
BY 
E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn. 


In about 32 Volumes, issued in Chronological Order. 
Not sold separately. Large medium 8vo, Holliston cloth, 
21s. each net. 
The Edition for Sale throughout the World is limited to 2,000 Copies. 
ALL MR. RUSKIN’S PUBLISHED WORKS WILL BE REPRINTED, 


Each Volumewill contain a Preface givinga Dageaghion and Biblio- 
aphical Account of the several Works, together with Selections 
from the Author’s Diaries and Correspondence relating to them. 


NOW READY.—Vols. I. to IV., VIII. and IX. 
VOLS. V. to VII. WILL BE PUBLISHED AFTER VOL. XII. 
Vol. 1X. 

THE STONES OF VENICE, Vol. I., 1851. 


532 pages, with 73 Woodcuts, 27 Plates (4 in Colour), and 4 Facsimiles, 
Vol. X. Ready February 4th. 
THE STONES OF VENICE. Vol. II., 1853. 


538 pages, with 38 Woodcuts, 31 Plates (3 in Colour), and a Facsimile of MS. 
Vol. XI. Ready February 24th. 
THE STONES OF VENICE. Vol. III., 1853. 


Including ‘* The Examples of the Architecture of Venice.” 
About 480 pages, with 9 Woodcuts, ht ee (4 in Colour), and a Facsimile 
8) ° 


Vol. XII. Ready in March. 
LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AND 
PAINTING, and other Papers, 1847-1854. 


The remaining Volumes will be published at intervals of about 
One Month. 





J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, London. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


POSSSSSSSOOOS SOOO SOO SSSSSOS OOOO OOOOSD 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON. Edited by Dr. A. W. 


WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY ' LEATHEs, 


To be completed in 12 vols. royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net each. 


TIMES (on Vol. I.)—‘‘ The opening volume of what promises to be one of the most important books of our time.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ This promises to be the standard modern history for long years to come.” 


NOW READY.—Price 16s. net. 


Vol. 


spread by current manuals. 


CONTENTS 


I. MEDICEAN ROME. By the late Professor F, X. Kraus, of Munich. 

IL. and II. HABSBURG AND VALOIS I. and II, By Sranuey Leatues, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 

IV. LUTHER. By the Rev. T. M. Linpsay, D.D., Principal of the Glasgow 
College of the United Free Church of Scotland. 

V. NATIONAL OPPOSITION TO ROME IN GERMANY. By A. F. 
PouuaRD, M A., Professor of Constitutional History in University College, 


ndon. 

VI. SOCIAL REVOLUTION AND CATHOLIC REACTION IN GER. 
MANY. By A. F. Potuarp, M.A. 

VII. THE CONFLICT OF CREEDS AND PARTIES IN GERMANY. 
By A. F. Potzarp, M.A. 

VIII. RELIGIOUS WAR IN GERMANY. By A. F. Pottanp, M.A. 

IX. THE REFORMATION IN FRANCE. By A. A. Truuey, M.A., Fellow 
of King’s College. 

X. THE HELVETIC REFORMATION. By the Rev. J. P. Wuitvey, 
eel King’s College, Principal of the Bishop's College, Lennoxville, 

uebec, 





l.—THE REFORMATION. 


TIMES.—‘ It is the best account of the great century of the Reformation available to English readers; and if generally studied, especially by the cle 
would disperse many foolish but pernicious misconceptions of the nature of the Reformation, and of the inheritance it has left us, which, we fear, are pe 


it 
y 


OF VOL. II. 


Xl, CALVIN AND THE REFORMED CHURCH. By the Rev. A, M, 
FarrsBarrn, D.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 
XII. THE CATHOLIC SOUTH. ° By the Rev. W. E. Cotuins, D.D., Selwyn 


College. 

XIII. HENRY VIII. By James Garrpner, C.B., LL.D. 

XIV. THE REFORMATION UNDER EDWARD VI. By A, PF 
Poniuarp, M.A. F 

XV. PHILIP AND MARY. By James Bass Mutuincer, M.A, University 
Lecturer in History. 

XVI. THE ANGLICAN SETTLEMENT AND THE SCOTTISH Rp. 
FORMATION. By F. W. Martianpv, LL.D., Downing Professor of the 
Laws of England. 

XVII. THE SCANDINAVIAN NORTH. By the Rev. W. E. Cottiys, DD 

NOTE ON THE REFORMATION IN POLAND. By Sranytey Learues, MA. 

XVIII. THE CHURCH AND REFORM. By R. V. Laurence, MA, 
Fellow and Assistant Lecturer of Trinity College. , 

XIX. TENDENCIES OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT IN THE AGE oF 
THE REFORMATION. By the Rev. A. M. Farrzarrn, D.D, 





Vol. I—THE RENAISSANCE. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. Price 16s. net. 


| Vol. VII.—_THE UNITED STATES, 


SECOND IMPRESSION. Price 16s. net. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Subscriptions will be received for the Complete Work at £7 10s. net, which may be either paid in 
advance, or by payments of 12s. 6d. net for each Volume on publication. 
A Prospectus will be sent on application. 





NOW READY.—THIRD EDITION. Demy 8vo, in Two Parts, 25s. net. 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY 


AND COMMERCE IN MODERN TIMES. By W. Cunnineuam, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Part I.—THE MERCANTILE SYSTEM, pp. i.-xxxviii., 1-608. 

Part II.—LAISSEZ FAIRE, pp. i.-xii., 609-1039. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“‘One of the finest studies in economic 
history that have yet been produced in this country...... It takes us from early 
times down to the end of the nineteenth century, and pictures for us the great 
industrial revolution which sprang from steam and mechanical inventions, 
dealing separately and in great detail with the chief trades......Dr. Cunningham 
is never dull ; he writes vividly as well as learnedly, and his work can be read 
from beginning to end without fatigue by any reader who is interested in the 
social history of the country.” 


A HISTORY of CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP 


From the Sixth Century B.C. to the End of the Middle Ages. With 
Chronological Tables, Facsimiles from Manuscripts, and other Ilustra- 
tions. By Joun Epwin Sanpys, Litt.D., Fellow and Lecturer at St. John’s 
College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. Large crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ Asa work of reference his book is of the highest value. 
The fact that there is no book of a similar character in English, together with 
the exactitude and extent of the information it contains, make it indispensable 
to all interested in scholarship.” 


PROLEGOMENA TO THE STUDY OF 


GREEK RELIGION. By Jane Exten Harrison, Fellow and Lecturer 
of Newnham College, Cambridge, Hon. LL.D. (Aberdeen), Hon. D.Litt. 
(Durham). Demy 8vo, lis. net. 


THE GOSPELS AS HISTORICAL DOCU- 


MENTS. Part I. The Early Use of the Gospels. By V. H. 
Stanton, D.D., Ely Professor of Divinity. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (To be 
completed in Four Parts.) 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is evident that the completed work will be one 
of exceptional value. Prof. Stanton’s industry and accuracy are not inferior to 
his knowledge, and his contribution to this department of Biblical learning is 
likely to remain a standard authority for some time to come.” 


A DISCUSSION OF THE GENERAL 


EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. By R. Sr. Joun Parry, B.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


CAPELL’S SHAKESPEARIANA. Catalogue 


of the Books presented by Edward Capell to the Library of Trinity 
— in Cambridge. Compiled by W. W. Gree, M.A. Demy 8vo, 
s. 6d. net. 


THESAURUS PALAEOHIBERNICUS. A 


Collection of Old Irish Glosses, Scholia, Prose, and Verse. Edited by 
Whitey Stores, D.C.L., Foreign Associate of the Institute of France, 
and Joun Stracuan, LL.D., Professor of Greek in the Victoria University 
of Manchester. Vol. Il. Non-Biblical Glosses and Scholia, Old Irish 
Prose, Names of Persons and Places, Inscriptions, Verse, Indexes. Royal 
8yvo, buckram, 20s. 





CAMBRIDGE PHYSICAL SERIES.—New Volumes. 


CONDUCTION OF _ ELECTRICITY 


THROUGH GASES. By J. J. Tuomsoy, D.Sc., LL.D., Ph.D., F.BS., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Cavendish Professor of Experi. 
mental Physics, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

TIMES.—“ The physicist sees the relations between electricity and matter 
laid bare in a manner hardly hoped for hitherto......The views in this book are 
based on cunningly devised experiment, striking at the root-of problems often 
asked and almost as often dismissed as unanswerable. As nied by the aid of 
a perfect mastery over the properties of materials as by the sheer intellectual 
power of abstract reasoning, some of these fundamental problems of the con- 
stitution of matter are here presented as on the verge of solution.” 


COMPOSITIONS AND TRANSLATIONS 


BY THE LATE HENRY CHARLES FINCH MASON, sometime 
Scholar of Trinity College and Bell Scholar in the University of Cam- 
bridge, Porson Prizeman and Sir Wm. Browne’s Medallist (1878), Assistant- 
Master in Haileybury College, 1883-1902. With Prefatory Memoir by R.C. 
Gitson, Trinity College, Cambridge, Head-Master of King Edward VL's 
School, Birmingham. Edited by H. H. West, formerly of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ANCIENT LIBRARIES OF CANTER. 


BURY AND DOVER. The Catalogues of the Libraries of Christ Church 
Priory and St. Augustine’s Abbey at Canterbury, and of St. Martin's Priory 
at Dover. Now first Collected and Published, with an Introduction and 
Identifications of the Extant Remains, by M. R. James, Litt.D., Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Fellow 
of the British Academy. Demy 8vo, 20s. net. 


EARLY ENGLISH PRINTED BOOKS IN 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE (1475-1640). Vol. IIL. 
Scottish, Irish, and Foreign Presses; with Addenda. Demy 8vo, Ls. net, 


RABIES: its Place among Germ-Diseases, 


and its Origin in the Animal Kingdom. By Davin Simz,M.D. Boyal 8vo, 
buckram, 10s, 6d, net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 
Edited by G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., LL.D. 


THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA, 1815-1900. 


By Francis Henry SEnrine, F\S.8., of H.M.’s Indian Civil Service (retired). 
Crown 8vo, with 3 Maps, 6s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The best account yet printed in England of the 
growth of Russia during the last century...... This book will not only be useful 
to the general reader, but it forms a handy reference book which any student 
of the Eastern Question will be glad to have within easy reach.” 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL of PSYCHOLOGY. 


Edited by JAMES WARD and W. H. R. RIVERS. 
With the Collaboration of W. McDoveatt, C. 8. Myers, A. IF’, SHAND, 
C. S. SHERRINGTON, and W. G. Sir. 
VOL. I., PART IL, JANUARY, 1904, NOW READY. 

A Volume of about 450 pages royal 8vo (consisting usually of 4 parts issued at 
irregular intervals) will be forwarded, post-free, to subscribers of lis. net 
inadvance. The Parts will also be sold separately, price 5s. net each, 

Prospectus on application, 





NOW READY, NO. 1. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS BULLETIN, containing Notes on Books published by 


the Cambridge University Press. “‘THE BULLETIN” will usually be published early in each University Term, and will be posted free of charge to 


any address, 





London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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Literary SUPPLEMENT. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. — 


HE entr’acte in the great drama of the Far East still con- 
tinues. It is confidently affirmed by the Daily Graphic 
of Friday that the draft of the Russian reply was completed 
and approved by the Czar on Wednesday, that its effect was 
communicated to the Japanese Minister in St. Petersburg, 
transmitted by him to his Government, and in turn con- 
veyed to the friendly Powers yesterday. The Russian 
Note, it is further added, refuses in uncompromising terms 
to permit the reinsertion in the draft treaty of words 
guaranteeing the integrity and independence of China as 
well as Korea, upon which Japan insisted in her last Note. 
This answer would, of course, mean war. On the other 
hand, there is no evidence that the Russian answer to 
the Japanese despatch has been officially presented at 
Tokio, and, according to other accounts, the Ozar is 
described as still unable to terminate the fierce dispute 
between the friends of peace and the party of action. The 
probability, therefore, is that the answer, when trans- 
mitted, will be found to contain unsatisfactory concessions, 
and that the Japanese, who are already manifesting im- 
patience, and have remonstrated at St. Petersburg against 
further delays, will take some step, possibly the occupation 
of Korea in force, which will make war inevitable. At the 
same time, it is not war yet; very powerful interests are 
opposed to any final rupture; and St. Petersburg, pressed by 
the Great Powers, may retreat. The uncertainty should not 
now last long; and meanwhile preparations continue. The 
Russian Government has called up some of its Reserves, 
who are being despatched to the Far East; and the Japanese 
statesmen, while absolutely prohibiting naval, military, or 
political intelligence, allow it to be known that they are 
making great financial preparations, one, in particular, being 
a large increase of internal direct taxation. The world 
must wait for the lightning-flash, which, if it comes at all, 
will come suddenly. 





_ The German Government appears determined to intensify | 
its anti-Polish action. In the course of a debate in the Reichs- 
tag on finance Count von Biilow on Monday admitted that 
the plan of expropriating Polish landowners had not suc- 
ceeded, but declared that it must be pursued more energetically | 
and with larger resources. The Polish agitation is, moreover, | 
extending to Upper Silesia, which serves as a bridge between | 


start co-operative stores, and set up popular banks. All*these 
things are designed, it is thought, to de-Germanise the pro- 
vince, and the Government intends to do all in its power to 
resist the movement and induce the German landowners to 
imitate the Poles, who, Count von Biilow hinted, find much 
support in the Social Democracy. The important fact to be 
derived from this speech is that in Silesia it is the Polish 
people, rather than the Polish aristocracy, which is struggling 
against the German element,—a somewhat novel develop- 
ment in Polish history. There is a very curious admission in 
it, too, of the superior intelligence of the Polish masses. 


The Continental journals seem much interested in a visit 
paid during the week by King Leopold to Berlin. The 
idea is that he is seeking anally against the Powers which are 
pressing him to break up the cruel monopolies that are 
crushing the natives of the Congo Free State, and to that end 
is offering certain concessions. It is doubted whether the 
German Emperor will be deluded by the enticements offered 
him; but the semi-official Belgian Press is evidently instructed 
to say that his Majesty now disbelieves in British representa- 
tions. It is not probable that much will come of.the King's 
effort; but one can hardly avoid a speculation as to what 
would happen if King Leopold tried to sell the Free State 
to Germany. France would hardly fight for her reversion 
while Russia was preoccupied; Great Britain would be chiefly 
interested in certain “delimitations,” which could-he arranged; 
and Germany would be sorely tempted by the prospect of so 
vast and fertile a dependency. The change is probably too 
great to be attempted; but King Leopold must be heartily 
sick of his African speculation, and might, if he could get 
his money back, be willing to shift his troubles on to other 
shoulders. 


We print a letter from a correspondent who-sends us an 
extract from a speech by Seftor Silvela—who has recently 
quitted the Parliamentary arena after a long and active 
career—which has not, we think, before appeared in English. 
It is a terrible indictment of the Spanish nation by one of 
the most experienced politicians in it. It is, we believe, 
as regards the people, an unfair indictment, Seifior Silvela 
judging too entirely by the exhaustion of morale in the 
class to which he first of all looked for help. Nations do not 
go rotten like that, though a governing class did in the time 
of Louis XV. The speech is, however, worth reading by all 
who are interested in Spain, and specially by those who 
believe, as we do, and as the able Madrid correspondent of 
the Times evidently does, that Spain is on the brink of a 
revolution as thoroughgoing as that which broke up the old 
institutions of France. The special danger is that in the 
débdcle the unity of Spain may be endangered. The people 
are still provincial patriots before all. 


Europe has sustained a permanent loss through the destruc- 
tion by fire of the Turin Library. The fire, caused, it is believed, 
by some defect in the electric apparatus, burnt the library 
out in four hours in the early morning of the 26th inst., and 
the flames must have been unusually fierce, for books, like bales 
of paper, are‘by no means combustible articles. The ancient 
library of the house of Savoy is destroyed, and the learned 
will regret the loss of hundreds of Latin manuscripts, among 
them a palimpsest of Pliny’s “ Natural History.” The library 
included also a great collection of Oriental manuscripts, which 
appear always to have interested members of the dynasty. 
Charles Albert had an especial fancy for Oriental scholars, 
and once defrayed the whole expense of publishing an edition 
of the “Ramayana” in elephant folio, one of the most mag- 


Cracow and Posen, and being a mineral district, is thronged | nificent volumes in the way of paper and typography now 


With Polish miners and other workmen, who form associations, | existing in the world. There is reason to doubt whether the 
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priceless collections in the Vatican are safe from fire, while 
the library in the crypts of St. Sophia is in even greater 
danger from damp. If there is a millionaire in want of an 
object of expenditure, he should try to rescue the treasures 
there collected. The local people will deny their existence ; 
but it has, we believe, been ascertained beyond all question. 


A somewhat unexpected development has occurred in the 
Tibetan affair. The Tibetans, probably hoping for Russian 
protection from a distance, have refused to pay even their 
usual nominal respect to Chinese advice. They have marked 
their disregard openly by refusing transport to the Chinese 
Resident, and recently so irritated the Viceroy of Szechuen 
that he requested permission from the Throne to send an 
army to Lhassa and reduce the great Lamas to reason. The 
authorities at Pekin accordingly welcome the British advance. 
They are aware that the Government of India neither seeks 
nor desires the annexation of Tibet, and hope that if Colonel 
Younghusband can humble the Lamas their own suzerainty 
will be made effective. The Chinese Resident will therefore 
visit Colonel Younghusband, and advance with him should he 
be compelled by Tibetan obstinacy or hostility to dictate 
terms in Lhassa. At present he awaits the action of the 
Lamas, who refuse all reply to his letters, collect troops at a 
place called Guru, and savagely punish any Tibetans who 
hold communication with the barbarians. Nothing is said of 
reinforcements for the British; but the Commissioner is 
diligently making roads which will render their arrival much 
easier, and it is just possible that the Maharajah of Nepal, 
who is much more independent than most of the Protected 
Princes, may push forward a force of his own. Neither he 
nor his Ghoorkas love the Lamas. 


The position in German South-West Africa shows no signs 
of improvement. The latest reports state that the line from 
the coast is cut, partly by rain and partly by the insurgents, 
and that Windhoek, the capital, is closely besieged by a great 
horde of natives. Okahanja is still holding out, but any day 
may bring news of its fall, as the siege of the capital is being 
pressed with great fury. It is garrisoned by a force of over 
two hundred men, including neighbouring settlers and a few 
Boers, and a company of Regulars is marching from the 
south to its relief. But in that vast country travel is slow, 
and in any case the colonial forces, until they are reinforced 
by the troops recently despatched from Germany, seem 
insufficient to cope with the insurrection. The sympathy of 
every Englishman will go out to the small body of white 
men holding their own against terribleodds. There are many 
horrible tales of lonely farms and stations captured by the 
natives, and their occupants tortured and massacred. The 
one hopeful feature of the situation is that the Bastards 
have remained loyal. When there is a racial cleavage in the 
native population there is a better chance of segregating a 
rebellious tribe. 


Mr. Leigh Hunt, an expert agriculturist, declares in a 
letter quoted in the Times that the Soudan will furnish the 
finest cotton-fields in the world. There are thousands of square 
miles of deep alluvial soil along the ten thousand miles of river 
reaches provided by the Nile; while the means of export 
are among the most sufficient in the world. He recommends, 
therefore, the importation of negroes from the Southern States 
of the Union—as free men, of course~who will gradually 
teach the thin population of the Soudan all the methods of 
cotton cultivation. That seems a most reasonable proposal, 
as the demand for cotton increases every year, and the natives 
of India, who could supply it, retain their prejudice in favour 
of the short staple variety, which Lancashire cannot be 
induced to approve. The climate would exactly suit the 
American negro, who, moreover, is when well treated a decent 
citizen, anxious to make money, and accustomed to the 
ascendency of the white man. 


Reuter’s correspondent at Johannesburg gives particulars 
of a petition in favour of Chinese labour, promoted by the 
Importation Association, and presented to the Legislative 
Council on Monday. It is stated that the petition has been 
signed by forty-five thousand one hundred white male adults 
of the Transvaal, twenty-eight thousand of whom reside in 
Johannesburg, seven thousand are employed in the mines, 
and ten thousand one hundred, including a large number of 


— 
Dutch, reside in the country districts. Of the total white 
male adult population of the Transvaal, which is estimate 
at eighty thousand, fifteen thousand, being Government em. 
ployés, have not signed, and it is thus contended that 7 per 
cent. of the whole support Asiatic labour. These figures 
may be correct, but we must be permitted to observe that in 
view of the tactics adopted by the pro-Chinese faction, 
examples of which will be found in our correspondencg 
columns, it is impossible to regard this petition ag ay 
adequate substitute for an official Referendum, Friday's 
papers contain the full report of the correspondence between 
the Governor of New Zealand and the Colonial Secretary on 
this question. Mr. Lyttelton readily recognises the right of 
New Zealand to express an opinion on so important a subject, 
but states that the Home Government are convinced that 
each State of the Empire is best able to deal with its own 
problems, and that their policy is to treat the Transvaal ag 
though it were a self-governing Colony, unless a distingt 
Imperial interest is concerned. To this, however, must be 
added Mr. Lyttelton’s assurance to a correspondent that no 
decision would be taken until opportunities had been afforded 
for fuil discussion in Parliament. 


London had a tragic sensation on Tuesday. Mr. Justica 
Bigham summed up the case of Whitaker Wright, in 
which he showed clearly, in spite of the opinions of 
the Attorney-General and Mr. Balfour as expressed in 
Parliament, that if the facts alleged against the accused 
were true, he had broken the criminal law. The jury there. 
fore, after a comparatively short retirement, found the great 
promoter guilty on all counts, and he was sentenced to the 
maximum penalty, seven years’ penal servitude. The guiltyman 
heard his sentence with apparent calm, but on his way from the 
Court contrived to swallow cyanide of potassium, the symptoms, 
as described by Dr. Freyberger, pathologist to the London 
County Council, at the inquest, all pointing to that method of 
self-execution. He walked safely from the Court to his room, 
but shortly afterwards sank down in a chair and died in a few 
minutes. His whole career points to him as one of those men 
who are determined to rcach what they think the top of the 
world, and who care nothing for the misery they inflict, if only 
they may enjoy the height of luxury and social consideration, 


It is stated, apparently with full authority, that the Oppo- 
sition intend to move three amendments to the Address,—one 
upon fiscal reform, one upon the mismanagement of the late 
war, and one condemning the education policy of the Govern. 
ment. The first is not only judicious, but imperative in the 
interest of the country, as it will compel the Premier to define 
his own position and that of Mr. Chamberlain ; the second has 
been called for on all hands ever since the war came to an end; 
and the third is the inevitable preliminary to any reasonable 
compromise. We trust that there will also be a fourth 
explicitly condemning the introduction of Chinese into the 
Transvaal upon terms which reduce them to the condition 
of slaves, and which, if made known in China, will render 
amity between Pekin and the British Government almost im- 
possible. We are told that it is very difficult to induce the 
leaders of the Liberals to move in this matter; but if it is 
brought forward by private Members of sufficient resolution, 
the vote may still act as a check upon the Colonial Office. 
We refuse to believe that the House of Commons, once in- 
formed of the facts, will permit a Crown Colony to re-establish 
slavery. For forced labour without the right of changing 
masters, or any check upon oppression, even from publicity 
—which is prevented by the system of “compounds ”—is 
slavery. 


The Colonial Secretary, addressing his constituents at 
Leamington on Tuesday, claimed Kingsley, Ruskin, and 
Carlyle as authorities against the extreme doctrine of Free 
trade. They seem to us doubtful allies to quote on behalf of 
a policy which would benefit the great interests at the expense 
of the humble consumer. The remainder of Mr. Lyttelton’s 
speech was chiefly concerned with a defence of Mr. Balfour's 
policy of retaliation. He emphasised the necessity for 
caution. “No one could commit himself to all the definite 
methods for securing a Colonial preference which had been 
suggested.” He admitted the serious difficulty that any 
form of Protection must lead to a competition of traders to 








secure it for their own commodity, and recommended to thé 
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~ once the solution suggested by Mr. Charles Booth in the 
ancien” Vational Review. In dealing with the duties of his 
prs Mr. Lyttelton said much that is admirable. We 
po respect, he said, the independence of self-governing 
eth and even with Crown Colonies “in keeping to unity 
and coherence of purpose we ought never to forget that each 
State must have its own life, its own particular thoughts, its 


own particular policy and method of expression.” 





Speaking at Glasgow on Wednesday, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman analysed with great clearness the change in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s attitude since the campaign began. The first 

roposal was a scheme of Imperial union, in which Protection 
= an incidental and trifling result; but now they heard very 
little of the Empire except in perorations. It was a case of 
the iron pot and the earthen vessel; the stronger had broken 
the weaker. ‘The one scheme was based on sentiment, 
«distant, problematical, vapouring ; and by its side was set 
the protection of certain individual interests and industries 
and classes, the prospect of advantage to them being imme- 
diate, palpable, personal. Could they doubt, when one of 
these came to jostling the other, which of them would go to 
the wall?” ‘There could be no such thing as moderate 
Protection. If it once came to conciliating interests, every 
interest must be bought over, and a war would begin between 
organised interests and a nation of consumers, in which the 
consumer would be overcome. 


Lord Hugh Cecil made a most excellent speech at Worcester 
on Wednesday at a meeting held under the auspices of the 
local Chambers of Commerce. Retorting on those who con- 
demned the Unionist Free-traders for breaking up the party, 
Lord Hugh Cecil observed that “to be a Unionist Free-trader 
was only to be what every one was three years ago, nay, one 
year ago, who was a member of the Unionist party.” He 
could not, therefore, regard as blameworthy the action of 
those who refused to change their principles, with a rapidity 
and a want of justification unparalleled in English politics, 
merely at the bidding of a political leader, however dis- 
tinguished. The position of the Unionist Free-traders must 
be one which placed Free-trade first of all in political interest, 
and it necessarily followed that they must assume towards Mr. 
Chamberlain and his policy an attitude of unflinching resistance. 
Mr. Balfour’s utterances had not been entirely clear, but “he 
believed Mr. Balfour’s opinions would be found to be much 
more like those of the Duke of Devonshire than Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s. But so long as Mr. Balfour and those who acted 
with him were determined to extend the shield of assistance 
to benefit and guard Mr. Chamberlain and the Tariff Reform 
League, and so advance the policy which they were main- 
taining, and which they believed to be so destructive to the 
good of the country, they would have to differ from him.” 
It may be that Lord Hugh Cecil is disposed to exaggerate 
Mr. Balfour’s Platonic affection for Free-trade ; but the action 
of Mr. Younger, a Government candidate, in disavowing the 
Tariff Reform League, coupled with other indications, certainly 
lend plausibility to the view that for the moment the Premier 
is swerving away from Mr. Chamberlain. 


Lord Goschen was the chief speaker at a meeting organised 
by the Anti-Protection Society at Halifax on Thursday. The 
House of Commons, said Lord Goschen, was the proper place 
for this great issue to be fought out, but the House of Lords 
would be prepared to do its duty if the matter should not be 
brought in proper form before the Commons. After an 
incisive review of the various stages in the evolution of Mr. 
Chamberlain's policy, Lord Goschen insisted on the need, 
greater now than ever, for keeping open all the channe!s py 
which corn came to us. As for the £15,000,000 from duty 
promised by Mr. Chamberlain, it could only Le got for the 
Revenue by the foreign goods coming in; aud if they came in, 
there would be no additional employment. If there was 
additional employment, it could only be by the goods not 
coming in; and if they did not come in, thére could not be the 
£15,000,000 of Revenue. Lord Goschen favoured the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission. It would be a great relief, he 
said, to bring the figures of all the various parties together 
and hear all sides. Vigorous speeches on the Free-trade side 
have also been delivered during the week by Mr. Winston 





Churchill, who observed at Kidderminster on Thursday that 
the only result of Mr. Chamberlain’s “hustling” methods 
was to hustle the Unionist candidate out and hustle the 
Radical in. 


The London County Council on Tuesday adopted the 
draft scheme submitted by the General Purposes Committee 
for the administration of the London Education Act. This 
scheme, already forecasted in the speech of Mr. McKinnon 
Wood last month, proposes that the Education Committee 
shall consist of the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Deputy- 
Chairman of the London County Council for the time being, 
thirty-five other Councillors, five women selected by the 
Council, and, during the lifetime of the first Committee, 
members of the London School Board not exceeding five 
in number. The scheme further states that “persons of 
experience in education and persons acquainted with the 
various kinds of schools in the Administrative County of 
London” shall always be included in the Committee; but it 
makes no definite provision for the co-optation of educa- 
tional specialists, regarding the precedent of the Technical 
Education Board as unconvincing. It would be difficult, 
so it was urged, to represent all the interests concerned, 
and the result would be a Committee which would not he 
homogeneous with the Council. The Moderates proposed an 
amendment remedying this deficiency, Mr. Sidney Low 
emphasising the slight cast on the newly constituted Univer- 
sity of London; but it was rejected by a majority of 
78 to 26, and the recommendation of the Committee was 
then agreed to almost unanimously. Mr. Sidney Webb no 
doubt reflected the feelings of the great majority when he 
said that while the exclusion of experts was to be regretted, 
amendment of the scheme would be dearly bought if it pree 
vented the Council from beginning to administer the Act 
on the appointed day. 


Polling in the Ayr Burghs, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Mr. Orr-Ewing (Unionist), is in progress as we 
go to press. We may note, however, as a significant and 
humorous feature of the contest that the Conservative candi- 
date, Mr. Younger, was driven to protest against the em- 
barrassing attentions of the Tariff Reform League. On 
Monday, according to the Times report, Mr. Younger said 
“he was glad to say that the Tariff Reform League had 
taken up its bed and walked from Ayr. They came there 
without his asking, but he could not interfere. They did 
nothing but confuse the issue upon which he was fighting 
this election. His chairman had telegraphed to headquarters 
to that effect, and he believed that they had received in- 
structions to leave at once. He weuld not have the issue 
confused, and he was determined he would not oblige his 
opponents or his friends by departing from the attitude he 
had taken up. His opponents were annoyed that he was 
fighting this election on a cautious and prudent policy, 
which did not propose to put a single penny of tax on any 
kind of food whatever.” 


We regret to note the death of Dr. Salmon, the venerable 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, who passed away on Friday 
week in his eighty-fifth year. Though he was a staunch 
Unionist and an inflexible opponent of Papal pretensions, Dr. 
Salmon’s commanding personality and powerful intellect 
secured the admiration of all Irishmen, irréspective of creed 
or politics, in proof of which it is only necessary to recall the 
unique compliment paid him by the Nationalist Corporation 
of Dublin, who presented him with the freedom of the City in 
1892. Trinity Colless, Dublin, has been remarkable for the 
versatiuty of its most eminent men, and Dr. Salmon—duplices 
tendens ad sidera palmas, as a witty compatriot once remarked 
of the recipient of an honorary degree—attained a European 
reputation as a mathematician before he devoted his mature 
powers to those theological works on which his reputation as 
a thinker is no less securely founded. At the moment we can 
think of no other parallel save that of Pascal, though other 
instances of this dualism doubtless exist. It is worthy of note 
that Dr. Salmon’s death coincides with what may prove to be 
a critical phase in the history of the University he did so 
much to adorn. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (23 per cent.) were on Friday 88. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COMING SESSION. 





WwW trust that the Liberal leaders will adhere firmly to 

their resolve to raise the question of “fiscal reform” 
They have shown 
great weakness, and a certain failure in their idea of public 
Our Parliament 
has a function other than legislation—namely, the educa- 
tion of the people in politics, and upon this fiscal question 
it has hitherto shirked its performance. The consequence 
is that there have been deluges of talk outside, very seldom 
illuminating talk, but there has been no real debate. It 
is only in Parliament that speeches are answered at once 
and on the spot, and only in Parliament, therefore, that 
speakers hesitate to make statements which, being directly 
contrary to the facts, can be instantly contradicted. Even 
if they are not more scrupulous, as counsel grow more 
scrupulous in Court, they dread the immediate intellectual 
defeat, and fear the ridicule which, if humour had not so 
nearly disappeared from the House of Commons, would 
instantly follow an outrageous “cram.” It is, no doubt, 
most unfortunate that the cause of Free-trade is not 
at this moment vivified by the utterances of any 
orator of the first rank; but still, there are a 
hundred Members at least who thoroughly understand 
the facts, and the slow filtration of their clear, though 
perhaps not eloquent, statements will gradually mould 
opinion in the House as well as outside. Ordinary debates 
are not, perhaps, so much read as those who engage in 
them take pleasure in believing ; but the speeches on great 
occasions are carefully studied, and being made under a 


by an amendment on -the Address. 


duty, in not raising it effectively before. 


sense of responsibility too often wanting on the platform, 


they weigh permanently with the nation as speeches in the 
market-place for a moment weigh with the crowd. That 


responsibility is becoming of great political importance. 


It is high time that Members should be compelled to 
decide to which side of the great issue they belong, and to 


express the decision so that their constituents can under- 
stand. We have never known a case in which so many 


men doubted their own conclusions, and so many more 
s said in the lobby before the Recess, nailed 
their colours to the fence. The pretty little tricks of 
Tadpole and Taper are out of place now that a great 
question has divided all society and all politicians, and 


had, as 


pulverised those groupings of statesmen through which 
our Constitution is usually worked. And it is time, also, 
that those grave doubts which have been created by the 
hesitations—we cannot believe them to be finessings—of 
the Premier should be finally removed. In a great Parlia- 
mentary debate Mr. Balfour must state whether he is at 
heart a follower of Mr. Chamberlain or not, and must 
define what he means when he pleads for “liberty of 
retaliation” as an alternative policy. The vote does not 
so much matter, for the only vote which will be executive 


is that of the whole nation at the polls. The intellectual | 


fog needs clearing off, and the only breeze strong enough 
to clear it—for the fog is very dense—is the breeze of 
aroused conviction which so often follows on a grand 
debate. 


We are no foes, be it understood, to the kind of process 
by which Mr. Chamberlain has endeavoured to convert the 
country. It was within his right, if he liked, to travel 
about, call public meetings, and accept their cheers as 
evidence of the approval of the nation. We donot believe, 
indeed, that the cheers at public meetings summoned to 
listen to an orator whose line is a fcregone conclusion 
are always evidence that the country is definitely witu im. 


the viiadornsd sloquence ot Richard Cobden ; bu 

but think that . os carried by irritation mr: pcaiinot 
which fettered every action of the trader, and the Dational 
horror at a price for bread which made every poor household 
wan. Still, market-place speeches have their uses, T 
wake up a section of the people to consider, and they ena 
the statesmen to form some idea of what it is that tells 
with the Demos who is lord,—an idea which is not alwa 
deceptive, though if Mr. Chamberlain had gone to Norwich 
on the day before the election there, he would hare been 
received with rapturous applause, and have come awa 
next evening a flabbergasted man. They improve in oy 
politicians that habit of popular speaking which is g 
essential to the education of a democracy, and which in 
Parliament all but the few who, like Mr. Bright, are 
popular orators by the gift of God—a gift as incom. 
municable as the poetic faculty—are apt to lose from an 
inner fear of not talking like cultivated and thoughtful 
gentlemen. Such speeches teach those among the multi. 
tude who are the recognised or unrecognised accoucheurs of 
decisions to consider, though the decision will not always be 
so fully in accord with the orator’s thought as he expects, 
And we are not unwilling to admit that there must be 
granted to the peripatetic publishers of politics a certain 
license of argument, perhaps even of statement, which 
should never be granted to the Minister in Parliament, 
The eye sees only what it has the capacity of secing, and 
the mind of the uncultivated unwittingly discounts much, 
The right accorded to counsel may be accorded also to the 
politician who is disputing the most visible of facts. But 
in making these concessions we do but exalt the necessit 
for that close Parliamentary debating which we trust the 
reporters of the next Session will have the opportunity to 
record. In a democratic Constitution like our own the 
debater is the best corrective of the demagogue. 


The lack of the highest kind of orator, the speaker 
who can at once persuade and illuminate, which is now so 
marked in Europe, is a little hard to explain. Count von 
Biilow speaks well, but he leaves on those who read 
him an’ impression of guile, or shall we say of a 
man who, having resolved upon a decided course, in- 
vents on the spur of the moment the arguments which 
he thinks will tell? There is bite in his words, but 
the bite is derived, not from the collocation of the 
words themselves, but from the strong action they 
occasionally forecast, and which, therefore, is watched 
for always. M. Combes talks well, but he talks like a 
schoolmaster who cannot think that among his audiencethere 
may be his intellectual equals. His eloquence tends, like 
that of Mr. Chamberlain, to be the eloquence of assertion. 
Those who know say that Seftor Canalejas alarms 
opponents with the marvellous persuasiveness of his 
oratory, but no sufficient body of it has reached this 
country to allow of trustworthy judgment. . Scores of 
Americans speak well, but if we except President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Hay, the majority are thinking so much more of 
the immediate audience than of the nation that the quality 
of weight which is a constituent of effective public oratory 
is usually lacking. Mr. Chamberlain when speaking out- 
side Parliament is too much like a popular preacher, and 
inside sometimes too like a theologian who assumes the 
data which his adversaries contest. Occasionally, however, 
as we have always admitted, he is great. Mr. Balfour is 
too much given to confuse philosophy and politics, and 
to those arts of clever rather than persuasive speech by 
which men defend a difficult position. The level of public 
speaking in Europe is perhaps still a high one, but there 
are no lofty eminences. This can hardly be a consequence 
of democracy, for it is in democracies or in Law Courts, 
which are for the moment democracies, that the most 


The majority of those who throng to those meetings are | s;,!2ndid orators have revealed their powers ; and we cannot 


always the voters who wish to hear arguments leading up 
to their preconceived conclusion. Nor do we believe that 
the pleased excitement of audiences, which reveals itself in 
what newspapers call “‘ enthusiasm,” always lasts after the 
nicht has brought reflection, and the morning the chilly 
doubt with which at that time of day men habitually re- 
gard their prospects. Mr. Gladstone might have addressed 
every city or every village in England on Home-rule, and 
have been listened to with enthusiasm, and still his Home- 
rule project would, when brought forward as the test 
n of an Election, have been rejected. Sir Robert 
d—did he not?—that Free-trade was carried by 


question 
Peel sai 





but hope that in the fierce struggle which is now opening, 
a struggle which will break up parties and dissolve friend- 





ships, new men will be thrown up who will carry to the 
body of the people that illumination of which they still 
stand so grievously in need. We retain this hope even for 
the debates of next Session, though Parliament knows it 
is dying, and too many will speak, not to express their 
thoughts, but to diminish their own fears of forfeiting 
their seats. 
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MR. WHITAKER WRIGHT. 


‘AD the conclusion of the Whitaker Wright case been 
what it was at first supposed to be, it would have 
been altogether outside the run of similar trials. From 
the opening of the pleadings to the return of the jury into 
Court, it differed in nothing, except the magnitude of 
the sums involved, from a hundred other examples of 
indignant shareholders and fraudulent directors. But the 
death of the defendant, coming, as it first seemed to come, 
as the direct consequence of the sentence, and within a few 
minutes of its passing, carried us into another region. We 
were at once confronted by the great commonplaces of 
tragedy,—the vanity of the things which make up earthly 
prosperity, the sudden reverses which hurl men from the 
topmost pinnacle of success to the lowest depth of deserved 
misfortune. The subject was hardly one for the journalist ; 
it belonged rather to the Hebrew prophet or the Greek 
chorus. Pity, which was hardly appealed to by the proper 
punishment of fraud, awoke in the presence of death, and 
we were no longer anxious to apportion the exact measure of 
well-merited blame. But these feelings depended upon the 
conclusion—which death from mental shock would have 
rendered probable—that Mr. Wright by some strange per- 
version was half assured of his own innocence. These 
vanished when he was seen in the far more ordinary character 
of the convicted criminal who lacked the courage to face 
penal servitude. The case lost its exceptional distinction ; 
the tragedy became squalid and commonplace. 

. Mr. Lawson Walton’s clever speech for the defence was 
ominous of coming defeat. It was possible, no doubt, 
that the jury might be led away from the real issue by 
such pleas as that you could not condemn Mr. Whitaker 
Wright without condemning Lord Dufferin or Lord Loch ; 
or that the prosecution was animated by vindictiveness 
rather than by a sense of justice; or that Mr. Wright was 
no worse than dozens of men holding good financial 
positions; or that misrepresentations of fact which could 
not be altogether denied deserved no harsher name than 
that of ‘“window-dressing,”—the putting in the least 
damaging light of facts which had to be explained just 
when they were least capable of explanation. The great 
advocate was only doing his duty by his client; but the 
fact that he had to find the materials of his speech in 
directions so far removed from the plain issue of guilt 
or innocence showed plainly what his own estimate of his 
case was. For not one of them really served any purpose 
beyond that of exciting sympathy. It was quite possible 
to hold Mr. Wright guilty of fraud without extending the 
particular censure to Lord Dufferin. This does not mean 
that Lord Dufferin deserved no blame, nor did he himself 
ever maintain the contrary. He made the mistake of 
allowing his passion for work to lead him into concerns of 
the real character of which he knew no more than so 
much as Mr. Whitaker Wright chose to tell him. But 
this did not make Lord Dufferin Mr. Wright’s accomplice; 
it only made him his first and principal victim. It would 
be well, indeed, if for the future the duties of directors 
were discharged by men whose sole title to confidence 
is their financial reputation. No sooner, however, have we 
laid down this rule than we are reminded of conspicuous 
instances of successful management of great concerns 
by eminent politicians,—by the very class, indeed, of 
which Lord Dufferin was so distinguished a member. 
But then the concerns in question have really nothing 
in common with Mr. Wright’s enterprises, and Lord 
Dofferin’s error lay in not realising this distinction. 
Mr. Wright realised it all along, and devoted a large 
part of his remarkable ability to preventing other people 
from realising it. 

The plea that Mr. Wright was no worse than his 
neighbours may possibly be true. But it points to a 
different conclusion from that which Mr. Lawson 
Walton sought to found on it. That many men commit a 
particular offence, but that punishment only overtakes 
a very few of them, is really an argument for greater 
severity in the rare event of detection. If every case of 
company fraud met with its deserts, a comparatively slight 
penalty might answer the purpose of the legislator. But 
when the majority—perhaps the great majority—of such 
cases escape detection, the only means of forming a proper 
public opinion is to mflict the full penalty in the few cases 
that are brought to justice. Mr, Whitaker Wright will not 





close the list of company promoters whose zeal for the 
success of their enterprise makes them wholly indifferent 
to the devices which they employ to gain their end. 
But the story of his successes and his fall, and the 
tragic completeness of his punishment, will do more 
to emphasise his example than any number of con- 
victions followed by a few months’ imprisonment. 
The level of professional opinion in the City is not so 
high that we can dispense with the salutary impression 
which a sentence of seven years’ penal servitude is calcu- 
lated to create. Whether Mr. Wright’s conduct was only 
an example of the art of “ window-dressing ” is a question 
of no moment. The more this art is practised, the more 
necessary it becomes to subject it to severe scrutiny. Legiti- 
mate window-dressing is making the best of the materials 
actually in your possession. That, of course, is a natural, 
and even praiseworthy, process. No one expects a trader 
to run down his own wares, or to display his stock in such 
a fashion as to make it look less valuable than it really is. 
But suppose that a jeweller, wishing to borrow money on 
the security of the stock arranged in his shop window, 
borrows from a neighbouring jeweller what is ‘most 
valuable in his stock and mixes it up in the window with 
his own, we know exactly what to call him. He is a 
common swindler. What Mr. Wright did was precisely 
this. He made up his balance-sheet at critical periods by 
borrowing securities to be reckoned as his own while the 
balance-sheet was in preparation, and returned to their 
owners as soon as it was published. The presence or 
absence of a million of stock may make all the difference 
to the solvency of a company, the probability of future 
dividends, and the amount of inducement offered to 
intending purchasers of shares. 


We entirely agree with the Times that it would be 
“only seemly for the Government to recoup fully to the 
prosecutors all costs which they have incurred in iteins 
to justice a culprit of a kind that under our laws fortune 
generally favours.” When the Attorney-General] declined 
to direct a prosecution—and his refusal was justified by the 
Solicitor-General on the ground that no one would “ get 
up and say that a man can be prosecuted for publishing a 
false balance-sheet ’—the public had no choice but to 
believe that Mr. Whitaker Wright had added the finishing 
touch to his remarkable cleverness by selecting from 
among the many varieties of fraud that one to which the 
law had omitted to affix a penalty. To decide what is and 
what is not a fit subject for a Government prosecution is 
the proper business of the Law Officers of the Crown, and 
the public has only to accept as gospel what the experts 
declare to be so. In this instance, however, the Attorney- 
General’s decision was nothing short of a proclamation 
of impunity for one of the most gigantic of modern 
frauds. Other offenders on the same scale have been 
brought to justice, but for Mr. Whitaker Wright was 
reserved the distinction of having discovered and profited 
by the weakest spot in our company law. Ministers 
themselves were startled by the far-reaching consequences 
of this official exposition of the law, and fresh legislation 
was promised to make good so singular an omission. 
As it turns out, this legislation would have been a pure 
waste of time. The law has been shown to be quite 
stringent enough to deal with Mr. Wright without any 
addition whatever. It is matter for very great satis- 
faction that this should have been established, because 
the history of company legislation is one of the feeblest 
chapters in our legal history. Again and again Parlia- 
ment has sought to ensure the honesty of company pro- 
moters ; again and again the Bill has had to be withdrawn 
at the end of the Session, or its really important provisions 
have been sacrificed in order to ensure the passing of the 
unimportant remainder. This is what but for the courage 
and persistence of the prosecution we might have seen in 
the present instance. We do not doubt the ability of the 
Law Officers to explain to Parliament the causes which led 
to their error. But the result of the trial is ample proof 
that they were in error, and as this mistake has had to 
be set right at a very great expenditure of private money, 
the Government are certainly bound to take on them- 
selves the whole cost of what, as we now know, ought to 
have been a Crown prosecution. 
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MR. MACKINDER’S DREAM. 


HE dreams of men of science are always interesting, 
especially to Englishmen, who love dreams, but 
insist that they shall have some sort of apparent con- 
nection with facts. They will accept insufficient evidence, 
as they are now doing about the potentialities of radium, 
but they want a bit of that evidence to be tangible, visible, 
or audible... We do not know how many people will read 
Mr. Mackinder’s lecture to the Geographical Society on 
“The Geographical Pivot of History,” published in the 
Times of Tuesday, but of those who do read we doubt if 
any one will pronounce it dull. It involves results which 
are too great for that. Mr. Mackinder thinks that the 
ivotal area of the world is Northern Asia, or, as he calls 
it, Euro-Asia, stretching from the Urals to the North 
Pacific, and now in process of occupation by Russia, an 
Empire which, he believes, will not break up. It was from 
thence that half the barbarians came who subjugated and 
revivified the Roman world, and from thence that the 
Mongol hordes conquered China, Iidia, and Russia. This 
region with its vast spaces will, he conceives, be shortly 
occupied by Russians, who will gain by the multiplication of 
railways those means of rapid locomotion which the earlier 
Mongols possessed in their unrivalled control of horse and 
camel power, through which they twice nearly conquered 
the world. They will replace the men of the steppe. 
It is true that this pivotal section of the world, with its 
strange seclusion owing to its want of gulfs and rivers, is 
surrounded with a periphery of great States, such as 
China, India, and Turkey—he might have added Arabia— 
supported or guided by an outer circle of States like 
Britain, the United States, Australia, Canada, and Japan; 
but the pivotal State would hold the inner side of the circle, 
and might press—as, indeed, it is doing—on every neigh- 
bour from Norway to Japan. This pressure, Mr. Mackinder 
evidently thinks, may in the end be successful. The resisting 
Powers would be maritime Powers; but in Mr. Mackinder’s 
judgment, the cost of transport by sea and of transport by 
land tends to become equal, the shipper by sea having to 
pay certain charges which the shipper by land can avoid, 
and the pivotal State may become the central State for 
commerce. With the wealth thus accumulated vast fleets 
could be built, and then the pivotal State, assisted, Mr. 
Mackinder suggests, by Germany, might master the entire 
world, realise, that is, the secret dream of every conqueror, 
from Alexander to Napoleon. The pivotal State would be 
slow from its awful mass, but it would be irresistible. 

It is an interesting dream, especially at a moment when 
we are witnessing a great effort on the part of Russia to 
possess herself of the remainder of Northern Asia, but it is, 
we think, a dream merely. To begin with, we doubt the 
commercial value of Northern Asia. To make that vast 
region, with its usually rigorous climate and great intervals 
of desert, really worth having as a new source of national 
strength, and not a mere burden, such as Algeria is to 
France, it must be thickly populated with industrials; and 
where are they to come from? If China, with her teeming 
millions of the most industrious folk in the world, and her 
terrible pressure from over-population, could not in a thou- 
sand years populate and cultivate Northern Asia, how should 
the Russians, with their much greater tendency to perish 
of hardship, be able to accomplish the task? If they did, 
they would probably become, like the Chinese and the 
people of South Russia, a peaceful and comfort-loving 

pulation, very reluctant to serve as soldiers, and 

ike the people of Odessa at this moment, disposed to con- 
sider first of all the cost of every great warlike enterprise. 
We say nothing of the question whether a great and 
wealthy pivotal State would be prepared to bear the per- 
petual strain involved in the effort to subjugate the vast 
periphery of States which, once the object was revealed, 
would exhaust themselves in the effort so to resist it that 
it would be abandoned in despair. But we do not believe 
in Mr. Mackinder’s first datum, that a great and wealthy 
pivotal State can be formed in Northern Asia, the history 
of which is a record of successive abandonments by its 
inhabitants. No doubt when they abandoned it their 
movements were marches in arms, and they achieved over 
the weaker and more luxurious peoples of the East and 
South some great successes, while they taxed to the utmost 
the martial strength of the West; but they died or they 
settled; at all events, they never went back again, thus 


ce 
breaking up the unity which Mr. Mackinder must, though 
he does not specially mention it, presuppose as continuous, 
Nor can we believe in their accumulating wealth ag thy 
carrier State. Water, which costs nothing, has alw, 
hitherto proved the cheapest method of carriage, i 
Mackinder forgets that when long stretches have to hy 
crossed no multiplication of railways can reduce the total 
distance, and that if transit by land improves, g0 dogg: 
transit by sea. If the great cargo boats can ever be driven 
at fifty miles an hour, which is, as Stephenson a: 
entirely within the limits of the possible, the sea yjjj 
be a vast railway, costing nothing to build. At present, 
at least, the great effort of Russia to spread Eastwards 
has added nothing to her strength, but much to he 
profitless expenditure; and there are great military ¢ 

who believe that if she wins the prospective conflict 
and seats herself on the North Pacific, the first consequengg 
will be increased weakness, because she will, like Germany 
have to defend herself on two frontiers at once, and will 
have roused as a permanent factor in the way of her pn. 
gress the jealousy of the United States. The resistance of 
America to Russian expansion Hastwards does not arigg 
from any fad of Mr. Roosevelt’s, but is the result of a 
thoughtful forecast among the ruling men of the Union, 
who perceive that an open market in China is essential to 
the development and the prosperity of all their States 
which border on the Pacific Ocean. Add the increased 
hostility and wariness of every Asiatic neighbour, and we 
may fairly doubt whether the position of pivotal Stats 
will add very greatly to her strength. Pivots suffer from 
attrition. 


We say these things because we know that many readers 
of Mr. Mackinder’s paper will ask for an answer to hig 
arguments ; but in reality there is a better reply, which most 
of them probably have made instinctively for themselves, 
His view is one of many prophecies, and in no political 
prophecy is there much value. Some new factor always 
comes in to upset all calculations. Russia, for instance, 
no more expected to find in Japan a great resisting force 
to her onward march than to find one in Java or Samoa, 
It will take a century at least for the pivotal State to 
conquer and civilise and fill Northern Asia, and no 
one knows what by the end of that time will be 
the position of her alarmed and jealous neighbours. 
Japan, with her forty millions, may be as_ strong 
as Great Britain. China, with her four hundred, may 
be found to have been asleep, and not, as the Russian 
poet Poushkine sang, “in dotage buried.” Australia 
may have fifty millions of people, all devoted to the 
freedom of the North Pacific. India may be stronger far 
than even the “pivotal State.” The English-speaking 
peoples may be two hundred millions of men all bound in 
close alliance,and too strong to be defied even by the rulers 
of all Asia. And finally, the ruling races of mankind 
may have determined to avoid the slaughter, and the 
destruction, and, above all, the strain, caused by incessant 
wars; may have resolved, with the kind of resolve which is 
executive, that there shall be peace for a few generations, 
so that the human race may try whether its lot cannot by 
science and industry and wisdom be permanently amelio- 
rated. No one of these speculations may prove true; but 
they have all as much basis as Mr. Mackinder’s, and no 
one of them involves a change half so wonderful as the 
rise of an Asiatic island-State to the present position of 
Japan. 





THE SITUATION IN AUSTRALIA. 


Wt hope that the results of the Commonwealth 
elections are being studied in England, for it is 
most essential that we should follow intelligently the 
course of Colonial politics. There is far too much 
ignorance and carelessness at home with regard to matters 
which to the Colonies themselves are more vital for the 
moment than any question of Imperial union. There is 
much to interest us in the returns. They show, for 
example, how the new experiment of woman’s suffrage 
works. The new voters flocked to the polls in great 
numbers, in some cases outnumbering the men; but they 
do not seem to have struck out any independent course, 
following in most cases the example of their male relatives. 
The chief value of the returns, however, is concerned with 





the working of the Federation, All great unions at first 
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move heavily, till by painful stages they come to a 


: their own. It must take time before 
ne are replaced by Federal interests, and 
” people awake to the fact that they are citizens 
of a larger State, with different problems and wider 
duties. This is especially the case in a country where 
distances are vast and the population is sparse. People 

et into the habit of erecting their own district into a 
self-contained and self-sufficient community when their 
neighbours do not bulk largely in their lives. When a 
Senatorial candidate in visiting his constituency has to 
traverse a country several times as large as the British 
Isles, we may excuse his constituents if they fail to grasp 
the meaning of Commonwealth problems. An increase of 
numbers would remedy this, for closely inhabited regions 
acquire a solidarity denied to a scattered population. 
But for the present there | seems small chance of this 
influx, a powerful opinion in the country being adverse 
to it, and the Commonwealth has consequently to feel its 
way to a coherent policy through a perplexing maze of 
side-issues. In New South Wales, for example, the recent 
contest was fought entirely on the tariff question; in 
South Australia and Tasmania there was the ordinary 
antagonism of Ministerialists and Opposition on British 
lines; while in Queensland, West Australia, and especially 
in Victoria, there was a struggle of a well-organised Labour 
party against all comers. 

The net result is a curious deadlock. All three parties, 
Labour, Ministerialist, and the Opposition, are more or 
less equal; and there is no programme before the country 
on which an effective majority is agreed. In the House 
of Representatives there are twenty-three Labour Members, 
while the Ministerialists and the Opposition have twenty- 
six each. In the Senate the power of Labour is still more 
striking, for that party holds fourteen seats, the same 
number as the Opposition, while the Ministry has to be 
content with eight. Everything points to a repetition of 
what happened in Sir Edmund Barton’s Government, 
which remained in power in virtue of an alliance with the 
Labour party. But there are certain measures on which 
a compromise will be difficult. The Barton Ministry had 
to abandon their Labour allies, and ask the assistance of 
the Opposition, before they could carry the Naval Agree- 
ment Bill. Labour in Australia, while it cannot be called 
consciously anti-Imperialist, is certainly pledged to a policy 
of exclusion and particularism. An alliance with Labour 
may mean a repetition of the “six hatters” and “ Petsiana” 
incidents; and Mr. Deakin, if he is correctly reported, 
holds that no formal alliance can take place, though in 
certain matters the Ministry may look for Labour sup- 
port. The Navigation and the Arbitration Bills will 
sooner or later bring things to a head. The Govern- 
ment is pledged to a refusal to put railwaymen, who 
are State employés, under the provisions of the latter 
Bill, and the Labour party is as firmly pledged to 
their inclusion. The rupture must come, and the 
Ministry will be driven to make terms with the Oppo- 
sition. We should be sorry to see Mr. Deakin bidding 
for the support of the Labour party, for though many of 
the proposals of that party are reasonable enough and fair 
deductions from democratic policy, yet there are other 
doctrines, to which it is equally attached, which seem 
to us to constitute the gravest menace to Australian 
prosperity. The danger is made greater when we find the 
Senate with none of the controlling and moderating 
elements which a Second Chamber should have. We 
should be sorry to see more legislation on the lines of the 
recent Immigration Restriction Act and certain clauses in 
the Postal Act. But any alliance with the Opposition 
would mean, as we understand it, a cessation of all tariff 
controversy, and a concentration upon questions of imme- 
diate domestic importance. And this is as it should be. 
Australia has too many grave questions of her own 
without embarking on problems which do not vitally 
concern her. As a correspondent of the Times observes, 
“her people are apathetic on the question of preferential 
trade proposals. ‘They do not regard Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy as a live question for Australia. They are disposed 
to think that the three years’ term of the new Federal 
Parliament may pass away before the question assumes a 
practical shape even in England. And until the question 
does assume a practical shape, and distinct proposals are 
placed before the Commonwealth for consideration, they 


decline to give serious thought to the subject.” We want 
to see politics in Australia for the next few years con- 
cerned with Australian matters, in order that no article of 
the Imperial creed may be weakened by being made the 
subject of party strife. Tariff union will drive a certain 
number into opposition, not only to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme, but to Imperialism itself. Australia has many 
problems of her own to face, and she will be well occupied 
in facing them for some time. Anything which will drag 
at this juncture a question which concerns the Empire 
through the dust of Parliamentary controversy seems to 
us a grave danger; and we sincerely trust that the line 
of cleavage between parties will be domestic and not 
Imperial. 


Some weeks ago, in commenting on the Australian 
Labour programme, we expressed a hope that its oppo- 
nents would recognise its sane and reasonable elements, in 
order to have a better chance of combating the impossi- 
bilities which it contains: The secret of the whole ferment 
is economic. Australia for the past few years has not 
been fortunate, and adversity is certain to lead to political 
intransigence, and perhaps also to some carping at the 
Imperial Government. We must not be surprised if we 
hear during the next year or two much grumbling of the 
Commonwealth against Britain, and of the States against 
the Commonwealth, and a great deal of very wild political 
talk. It is not disloyalty, but merely the efforts of what 
is entirely a new Colony to come by its own. We do not 
believe that the Federation, which was so nobly inaugu- 
rated, will be dissolved ; nor do we believe for one moment 
that there will arise any desire for severance. But there will 
certainly be talk of both; and it is our business to be patient 
and sympathetic towards a Colony which has its hands 
very full of difficult tasks, and towards her many able and 
loyal statesmen who are fighting a fight which concerns the 
whole Empire. Australia needs above all things prosperity 
and immigration. As Mr. Deakin has admirably put it, the 
keynote of her programme must be, “ More people and less 
borrowing.” ‘To achieve this end, she must dominate that 
force in her midst which would deny both requisites. 
There is so much in the Labour programme which she can 
accept that her resistance to the fantastic residue must be 
unfaltering. For the extreme doctrine of the Labour party 
would involve the country in fresh extravagance, and 
therefore fresh borrowing, while at the same time her 
gates would be closed against the newcomer ; and the issue 
could only be a long era of poverty, and possibly some 
ugly talk of repudiation. Australia, happily, can command 
sufficient ability and public spirit in all three of her parties 
to see that her true interests are not sacrificed to the 
casual demagogue. 





THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OF THE BRITISH 
RACE. 


5 ie uneasiness prevalent in the public mind during 
the past few months with regard to the strongly 
alleged physical deterioration of our race has doubtless 
been quickened by the statement in the Report of the 
Inspector-General of Recruiting, published a few days ugo, 
as to the increased percentage of men wishing to be soldiers 
who, in the first nine months of 1903, were rejected on 
account of various, ailments. The percentage in question, 
which stood at 19°8 in 1899, and fell to 16°3 in 1900, rose 
to 22°46 in 1902, and to 24°77 in the first nine months of 
1903, and this last figure, it is stated, is higher than 
has been shown for nine years. It is true that during 
the period beginning with 1899 there has been a decline 
in the percentage of rejections for “want of physical 
development” almost equal to the rise in that of rejec- 
tions “for various ailments.” But any consolation that 
at the first blush might seem to be afforded by this cir- 
cumstance is dashed from us by the explanation that the 
decline is “ mainly due to the greater care exercised by 
recruiters, but is partly owing to the new standard of 
chest measurement.” In other words, while the recruiting 
sergeants, having been told to be more particular as to the 
general bodily appearance, and specially the size round the 
chest (though at a slightly reduced standard), of men 
whom they enlist, are more careful than they were not 
to cause the trouble and expense connected with the 
needless examination and rejection of candidates for the 
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eye for their detection are increasingly present among 
the men who are accepted by the recruiters. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to point out that there is very consider- 
able difficulty, not to say impossibility, in drawing any 
general conclusion, even from the more serious-looking 
figures, as to rejections “for various ailments.” Thus 
there is an acknowledged diversity of opinion (and 
apparently of practice) among medical officers in respect 
of the disqualification of recruits having deficient or defec- 
tive teeth. “Cases,” we are told by the Inspector-General 
of Recruiting, “are constantly arising of men being re- 
jected and discharged on these grounds on joining their 
units, although they have satisfied the previous require- 
ments of the examining medical officer who passed them 
as fit for. the Service.” In this connection it is to be 
observed that towards the end of 1901 an “experiment ” 
was made under which recruits were allowed to be enlisted 
who were wearing artificial teeth; but this “was found 
not to be working satisfactorily, and in January, 1903, 
instructions were given cancelling the relaxation made.” 
It seems clear that the abandonment of this “experiment” 
—as to the failure of which more details would be interest- 
ing—may have accounted, in part at least, for the rise in 
the percentage of rejections in the first nine months of 
1903 over 1902. And further, it is tolerably obvious that 
appreciable variations in these percentages might at any 
time result from the transfer of two or three medical 
officers with strong views as to the disqualifying operation 
of defective or deficient teeth from one class of duty to 
another. Nor does it seem unreasonable to suggest that 
among the “various ailments” which are liable to be 
treated as disabling a man from fighting for his Sovereign 
and country, there are some, other than dental, as to which 
the opinion and practice of medical officers may vary so 
considerably from time to time as sensibly to affect the 
percentage of rejections. 


These things being so, it would, we think, be injudicious 
to lay much, if any, stress on the latest recruiting figures 
in support of the view that our population, or even any 
section of it, is undergoing physical decadence. As to 
that question generally, we are content to await the 
conclusions of the inquiry which the Government have 
instituted, and to promise a candid consideration to the 
reasoning on which they may be founded. In the mean- 
time, however, we cannot imagine that any enlightened 
person can entertain any doubt that a lamentably large 
section of the population is subject to conditions of life 
which are very unfavourable to any such wholesome 
development of body, mind, and character as every humane 
person must desire to be general. Nor, again, can we 
suppose that many thoughtful persons will be inclined to 
dispute the view that the system of education which is 
generally in operation for the working classes might be 
made much more conducive than at present to the develop- 
ment of physical vigour. Both these questions are of such 
enormous importance that, except with a view to the 
avoidance of panic, we should not feel greatly concerned to 
challenge the disposition to exaggeration in which some of 
those who write and speak on the subject may be tempted to 
indulge. Although, for our own part, we believe that the past 
thirty years have witnessed a change for the better which it 
is difficult to overrate, in almost all the conditions of life, 
at work and away from it, of our skilled labouring classes, 
marked by a corresponding improvement in their health, 
as‘also in their habits and character, it remains, we fear, 
the fact that the unskilled classes have only very partially 
shared in that improvement. Large multitudes of the 
latter still live in circumstances most unfavourable to 
the development of bodily health and vigour, and if not 
altogether unfavourable to the growth of a certain kind of 
intelligence, yet anything but conducive to the establish- 
ment of sound character. For them there are, in respect 
of their physical condition at any rate, no counterbalancing 
advantages connected with that crowded and rapid town life 
which most of them are compelled to live. And speaking 
broadly, the larger and more densely populated the towns, 
the greater are the physical disadvantages under which the 
unskilled working classes lead their lives. The inevitable 
operation of cause and effect in this sphere is illustrated by 
figures given in that most interesting and instructive 
Report issued last year by the Royal Commissioners on 
Physical Training in Scotland. From investigations con- 


. . * Pe. 
there was a marked superiority in the physical character. 
istics of the school children of Aberdeen over those of 
ee. Thus, while among all the school ¢hj 
examined in the former city only 0°5 per 
in apparent poor health, in the latter tee — tt 
per cent.; and “the Edinburgh children are, througho 
much below those of Aberdeen in height and weighe 
and this to a somewhat startling degree.” The leaj; 
explanatory fact referred to by the Commissioner in 
connection with this remarkable comparison jig that 
while most of the school children of Aberdeen are drawn 


from three-roomed houses, those in Edinburgh are drayp - 


mostly from two-roomed houses. This fact is held tp 
be largely itself a cause of the difference, and, for tha 
rest, an index of other causes working to the same 
result. The Commissioners evidently regard this compari. 
son as typical of the relatively unfavourable physical 
results produced by the conditions of life in large anj 
thickly populated towns on the children of the Scottish 
working classes, and they conclude that “ whatever my 
be the case with regard to the population as a whole, therg 
exists in Scotland an undeniable degeneration of ind. 
viduals of the classes where food and environment arg 
defective, which calls for attention and amelioration in 
obvious ways, one of which is a well-regulated system of 
physical training.” 

To this soberly expressed conclusion it is difficult to se9 
that any exception can be taken, on the reasoning and 
figures given; and it is quite unlikely that a less serious 
conclusion will be reached with regard to England. If go, 
it is more than enough to stimulate the attention of all 
patriotic persons to the call for action on many lines to 
meet a grave national need. A few of those lines may be 
briefly indicated. It is clear that the education of the 
working classes must be very considerably modified, with 
a special view to the requirements of health. These 
necessary modifications are mainly of two kinds. Ther 
is, first, the universal and compulsory introduction of 
teaching of the laws of health, so that all the children 
may be led to “appreciate at their true value healthful 
bodily conditions, as regards cleanliness, pure air, food, 
drink, &c.” <A petition to the Central Educational 
authorities of the United Kingdom has already been 
signed by many of the most distinguished members of the 
medical profession, urging that such teaching should be 
given here, as it is extensively given in the United States 
and in our Colonies. Secondly, there can be no doubt that 
the element of physical training ought to play a prominent 
part in all schools. The Scottish Commissioners point to 
the highly satisfactory general results secured by certain 
schools where it is so—the reformatory and industrial 
schools—even though they have the least hopeful material 
to deal with. A determined effort is required, and public 
opinion should be roused to secure its being undertaken 
and carried through, for the provision to the children of 
the respectable working classes of advantages in respect 
of bodily training bearing some correspondence to those 
happily provided now for large numbers of our social waifs 
and strays. Further, the Scottish Commissioners favour— 
and in our judgment most wisely—the granting of State 
encouragement, and even of pecuniary help, to voluntary 
associations, such as Cadet Corps and Boys’ Brigades, 
which undertake on sound lines the physical as well 
as other care of boys at the critical period between 
schooltime and manhood. By all means let public 
opinion support this line of progress also. But two 
other lines remain, which do not consist in urging that 
Government Departments should take this or that step, 
but in the awakening of the public conscience, and 
especially that of the well-to-do, to the need for a great 
extension of individual philanthropic effort. This must 
in great measure take the forms, and be evolved to the 
amount, needed to secure a very large development of 
clubs with a strong athletic element for boys after the 
elementary-school age. The evoking and organising of 
such effort is one great object of the “ Twentieth Century 
League.” Secondly, there must be mentioned the erganised 
movement of industries into the country on some su 


pioneer work. Only by the combination of effort in these 
and other directions can it be reasonably hoped that the 
nation will permanently strengthen those weak places 
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which are its principal danger. 
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A CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 
-m is rarely that we find after-dinner oratory rising to so 
ji high a level as it did at the dinner recently given in 
Edinburgh to the retiring Professor of Greek. The Prime 
Minister, who was in the chair, made an admirable speech, in 
which friendliness, good sense, and a delicate vein of para- 
doxical humour were cunningly mingled. But excellent as the 
other speeches were, that of Professor Butcher far outshone 
them. A more perfect valedictory address it would be hard 
to imagine, perfect in its feeling, its restraint, aud its felicity 
of phrase. It contained, too, one of the most eloquent 
defences of the educational value of Greek literature which 
we remember to have read. An apologia for the work to which 
one of the foremost teachers and most accomplished scholars 
of our time has devoted twenty years of his life must command 
an attentive hearing. The value of a classical education 
resembles other truths in being in constant need of restate- 
ment. With the majority of educated men it is a conviction; 
but, like most convictions, it is dormant, and they have no 
neat set of reasons ready with which to meet the utilitarian 
foe. Because it has been accepted for generations, it appears 
to have no case when it is impugned, If an opponent asks 
“Cui bono?” we are at a loss for an answer, partly because 
we have never thought of its utilitarian side, and partly 
because the benefits are, many of them, subtle and difficult 
of definition. And yet how many of the sceptics are really 
believers: how many are standing witnesses on its behalf! 
Mr. Balfour, after quoting Lord Cockburn’s saying that “any 
education which is not classical leads only to ignorance and self- 
conceit,” admitted that though he had spent ten years in the 
study of the classics, he had learned no more of them than was 
necessary to induce the University of Cambridge to teach him 
something else, and confessed that Lord Cockburn’s dictum 
gave him much searching of heart. But would Mr. Balfour 
be what he is if he had not been familiarised in early life 
with the spirit of the classical literatures? Would his 
books have shown their large and tolerant judgment and 
their grace of form, and his arguments their remarkable 
dialectical power, if he had been nourished solely, let us say, 
on German philosophy and modern science? His mind, as 
Professor Butcher said, is of the truly Hellenic order; and it 
isin this formative influence, and not in the acquisition of 
technical learning, that the value of classical literature is to 
be found. 

Let us admit that a great deal of nonsense has been talked 
about the matter. In “Friendship’s Garland” there is an 
amusing discussion on education. ‘“ ‘They followed,’ said I, 
‘the grand, old, fortifying classical curriculum.’— Did they 
know anything when they left?’ asked Arminius.” And when 
his friend goes on to expatiate on the bracing effects of sucha 
course of mental gymnastics, Herr von Thunder-ten-Tronckh 
asks reasonably enough for any sign of this result in the 
sporting clergyman and heavy country gentleman who had 
undergone the treatment. There is no special coercive virtue 
in the classics beyond other educational forces to train what is 
untrainable; but the fact remains that to those who approach 
them in the right spirit they are an instrument of true culture 
which cannot be equalled. If, however, they are sought as a 
body of dry knowledge, as a man learns the rules of procedure 
at the Bar or the statistics of trade, then assuredly they have 
very little value. Far too much emphasis has been put upon 
the barren side of classical literature. We are far from 
denying the merits of exact and minute scholarship, but it 
cannot be claimed as a remarkable educational force. . The dry 
bones of Greece and Rome are no better worthy of study than 
the dry bones of elementary science. A man who can excel in 
“pure scholarship,” and at the same time appreciate the vital 
meaning of classical life and literature, is greatly to be envied ; 
but for the majority, who have neither the time nor the 
talents for the first, we must see that there is the chance of at 
least a share of the second. We may readily admit that the 
old system of teaching the classics left much to seek; and 
having made this admission, we are secure from the attacks of 
the moderns. They give something which no other study can 
give in the same degree. Fora young man, looking forward 
to the Bar or Parliament, commerce or diplomacy, there is a 
vast amount of technical information to be acquired which 
concerns only his particular profession. That comes after- 
wards; but to begin with there must be some mental askesis, 








which will not only train and discipline the mind, but will 
ensure a synoptic view, a standpoint from which to 
regard the practical detail of life. A case lawyer who 
stumbles blindly from precedent to precedent is a much less 
effective advocate than the man who can go to the heart of a 
problem and argue on principles. There is no profession in 
which this clarifying process is not invaluable, and there is no 
specialist acquirement which will not be more readily obtained 
by a trained mind than by a mere burdened memory. Order, 
lucidity, and balance are qualities with so great a practical 
value that, however low our view of the end of education, we 
must acquiesce in a system which labours to create them. 
And there is another side, for to a man who has once felt 
the charm of the Greek world a new possession has been 
created, a world to which he can turn for refreshment without 
fear of satiety. 


Professor Butcher, as a teacher of Greek, dealt only with 
his special subject. Greece, he said, was not a geographical 
expression, but “a mode of feeling and thinking, a certain 
direction of the human spirit.” The spirit of Greece stands 
for the things of the mind above all material possessions, for 
fearless inquiry, for wisdom, which is the union of intellect and 
heart. It is the sense of proportion, adjustment, and organic 
unity. In action it is the foe of all fanaticism, and at the 
same time it stands for public spirit, citizenship, devotion to 
the common good. “To live for any length of time in the 
companionship of the poets and thinkers of Greece ought to 
be a preservative against all intellectual narrowness and con- 
tracted sympathies.” The world had never more need than 
to-day of the Greek qualities, order, lucidity, and balance. 
They are the only solvent of the narrowness and egotism, 
whether insular or Imperial, which build up false antagonisms 
in modern life. They are the corrective to that fatal rhetoric 
which is one of the vices which democracy and progress 
bring in their train. But the Greek is but one half of the 
classical culture, and the Roman world has as many lessons 
for a nation of wanderers and State-builders like our own. If 
Greece teaches the power of ideas, Rome shows us the value 
of practical achievement. The Greek order was not the 
Roman: fair dreams of ideal cities became gross and hard 
in the iron hands of the legionaries and the cruel hands 
of those who loved.the arena. But since there is no value 
in faith without works, it is well to learn that a halting per- 
formance is better than a perfect fancy. The strenuous and 
patient upbuilding of the great Empire and the austere citizen- 
ship of the great Romans are in their way as noble examples 
for the world to-day, and especially for our own race, as the 
genius of Greece. Let us by all means rid the study of the 
classics for the average man of all that would impede true 
access to their spirit, but in some form or other they must 
remain the foundation of culture for ourselves, as for our 
fathers, 





THE TREASURE-HUNTERS. 


NLY the most cynical of journalists could believe that 

the result of the “treasure-hunt” instituted by a weekly 
newspaper could have been foreseen by its originators. To 
try to further business ends by attracting, or rather compelling, 
personal attention is, of course, the essence of advertisement ; 
and no sensible person objects to clever advertisement. But 
since it is one of the elementary considerations present to the 
skilful advertiser that he must on no account disgust or repel, 
the originators of this particular form of advertisement could 
not have supposed that it would result in scores of. un- 
happy persons being hauled day after day before the Police 
Magistrates and fined sums which, though in themselves 
small, must be supposed to be large enough to embarrass 
those who are so unfortunate as to be taken. They could 
not have taken into account the damage that has been 
done to public property, or have guessed that it would actually 
happen, as it did on Suuday last, that to prevent the turf of 
Woolwich Common being destroyed mounted police would be 
engaged throughout the whole day in chasing excited men and 
women; or that a good deal of damage would be done to 
private gardens, as has been the case in the West End of 
London. 
They ought, of course, to have foreseen this result, and must 
be held blameworthy by thinking men for not having foreseen 
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it. But they are not alone in not having realised exactly 
what they were doing when they instituted this “hunt for 
hidden treasure,”—that is, in not realising the strength of the 
tendencies of mind to which they appealed. The London 
Police Court Magistrates—or at all events some of them— 
before whom the unfortunate treasure-hunters have been 
taken, do not seem to have realised, any more than the 
originators of the treasure-hunt, what is the inner meaning 
of the fact that all this damage is being done day by day, and 
that all these people have been pursued by the police. One 
Magistrate remarks, in fining several persons brought before 
him for doing damage to a roadway, that he cannot imagine 
“anything more idiotic” than the treasure-hunting craze ; 
another describes as “ silly ” the frame of mind which leads a 
man to look for these hidden medallions; another asks if half 
London has gone mad; another remarks that we cannot be 
expected to add to the number of our lunatic asylums. But 
why? A man is neither silly nor mad who, having been told 
that there is a fifty-pound note lying in the roadway, goes 
out to look for it. It is not lunacy or idiocy which 
drives these thousands of poor people out on the road- 
ways and commons to look for “hidden gold.” It is 
human nature. The originators of the “hunt” forgot how 
many thousands of men and women there are—some of them 
born gamblers, some of them hard pushed to pay debts, some 
of them in deep despair—who have never in their lives come 
into possession of a lump sum of twenty or fifty pounds. 
The Magistrates who have characterised the action of these 
men and women as crazy or silly have forgotten, too, that it 


is often a horrible thing to be poor. 


For it is not, after all, difficult to look into the minds of the 
treasure-hunters who travel out to Woolwich Common, or to 
the squares and terraces of the West End, or the byways of 
London across the river, irresistibly attracted by the chance 
of picking up a windfall. The first, the great impulse which 
urges the hunters is the instinct of the gambler. And because 
that instinct is latent in every man, rich or poor, it is difficult 
to see why the Magistrates should have told the men 
brought before them that they were silly to have started 
out to look for the hidden medallions. They were and 
are, after all, wiser than the rich man who gambles at 
Monte Carlo. The roulette-player is well aware that 
every thirty-seventh louis which is placed on the gaming- 
table goes into the pocket of the proprietor of the Casino; 
he knows that no system has ever been devised, or ever will 
be devised—because the laws of mathematics are unalterable 
—which will enable him to defeat the bank; he has only to 
reflect that if there were such a system, no man would be fool 
enough to remain a croupier; yet he still goes to Monte Carlo 
to add to the income of the Prince of Monaco. He is not 
called silly or crazy, though he would deserve to be called so 
if he were a persistent instead of an occasional gambler, 
because it is certain that the longer he plays the more money 
he must lose. But if he is not called silly or crazy when, 
being perhaps a rich man, he risks a good deal to win some- 
thing more, why are people told that they are lunatics when 
they, being poor men, risk nothing, and have the chance of 
winning much? It is, no doubt, the truth that it is foolish to 
gamble ; but it is also true that admonitions against gambling 
may be hypocritical. And in this treasure-hunting business, 
how clear it is that the gambling instinct must irresistibly 
be aroused by the knowledge that the chance removal of an 
inch of soil, or the mortar of a crevice in a wall, or a layer of 
dead leaves may result in the sudden possession of a compara- 
tively large sum in ready cash. Of course the men go out 
to look for the medallions; of course they see that they 
risk nothing, and may win much; of course, also, many 
of them, too ignorant, or too stupid, or too excited to 
understand or to remember the “rules” governing the 
search, adopt their own methods of looking for what they 
believe to be hidden; and, of course, in the end there is a 
great deal of inconvenience caused to other people who are 
not attracted by this method of spending spare time. Yet 
the main reflection stands out clearly enough, that it is 
natural to the majority of men and women to be attracted by 
the idea of getting something for nothing. 


But there is another aspect of the case. Ina “treasure- 


eS 
to the hunter’s vanity. Men “delight in guessing by rub? 


was the comment of a profound thinker. And here 

all the delights of ruled guessing. They were given 
“clues ” to the places in which these discs, or medallions, ¢ 
vouchers for the payment of gold were hidden; they wer 
asked to exercise their ingenuity in guessing which Was thy 
locality, and what was the exact spot in that locality, wher, 
the treasure was hidden. The clues were easy or Obvioug 
enough to send a hundred persons, almost immediately after 
glancing at the newspaper, to this or that street or square 
common; but they were not so obvious or easy as to mak 
the finding of the hidden treasure certain. The “treasure hunt” 
provided a rather ingenious test of this desirable quality of 
“cuteness, ’—for nearly everybody likes to be thought clever 
and able to outwit those who set him puzzles. “Most peopl 
will think that they are meant to do that, but my notion is thy 
the real thing to do is this,” is the keynote of the thoughts ¢ 
nine men out of ten when they are confronted with a riddle, 
And that note, no doubt, has dominated the train of thought 
of many of the treasure-hunters. “JZ see what they mea, 
and J shall find it,’—that is what they have taken pleasure i, 
thinking, and what they were meant to think. Has then 
been any other driving impulse than those of the instinct of 
gambling and the appeal to vanity? One, surely; for ther 
must have been many who have searched for the hidde 
money in despair. “I have tried everything; everybodyiy 
against me; here is a chance of getting straight, or of ‘keep. 
ing going’ for a little time; here, at all events, I have as good 
a chance as any one else.” It is not a pleasant thought that 
it is possible for the originator of any kind of treasure-hunting 
competition to make that despair deeper. 


A curious question arises. How is it that it has happens 
that, under the conditions prescribed by the authors of this 
“competition,” there has been so strange a disregard of other 
people’s rights and properties? Why does a man going out 
to look for “treasure” regard other people’s gardens, ani 
the public roads and commons, as his own property? Why 
does he resent being prevented from digging up ani 
destroying turf which he would never think of damaging 
in ordinary circumstances? Is the motive pure greed for 
money; or is it that he thinks that, the bunt having bee 
originated, everybody should be sportsmanlike enough to le 
him hunt where he pleases? We think, on the whole, that 
there is another reason to be considered. What has hap 
pened is that the equilibrium of plain, humdrum civilised 
life has been disturbed. On an ordinary working weekday 
it is impossible to go out into the road and to know that by 
turning over a clod of earth you may be the possessor of 
fifty pounds. Now it is not impossible. The conditions of 
life have shifted just as they shift in the event of war 
“Yours” and “mine” have become “what you can keep” 
and “what I can take.” Unfortunately, however, there is on 
difference between the times of treasure-hunting and the 
times of war. In war there is no certainty of legal punishment 
for the man who hurts or destroys. In quieter times it happens 
that people who go on the supposition that they can disregard 
the rights of property get fined or imprisoned. For that 
reason it must always be a disquieting thought that new 
notions like these “treasure-hunts ” may result in the punish 
ment of those who—gambling or despairing—might not 
otherwise have been punished, and in inconvenience caused to 
others who have the right to be left in peace. 





WOODCOCKS NEAR THE SEA. 


NHE Duke of Northumberland has for some years caused : 


the keepers on his Alnwick estates to affix rings, witha 
small plate on which the date is inscribed, to any young 
woodcocks found there in the spring. The object has been to 
ascertain whether the home-bred woodcock wander away 
or not. It appears that they do, as one of these marked 
birds has been shot in Scotland and another in Somerset 


shire. Woodcocks are the only entirely nocturnal birds j 


killed in an ordinary day’s game shooting in England 


though they fly so fast, so silently, and with such perfect : 


powers of sight and avoidance that they contrive vey 


frequently to get the better of the day-hunting animal, mat, | 


even in his particular half of the twenty-four hours, and whet 





hunt” of this kind there is something else involved besides 
the appeal to the instinct of gambling. There is an appeal 
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vive. As a rule only a few woodcock, three, four, or five at 
most, are seen in a long day in the pheasant covers when they 
are shot, and none at any other time, for they love quiet, 
and consequently keep in the preserves which are only dis- 
turbed on great occasions. In Lord Ardilaun’s famous wood- 
cock covers in Ireland even the rabbits are killed down early 
in the season so that the shy and silence-loving woodcocks may 
lie absolutely quiet in the woods. The result is that few 
sportsmen or naturalists ever “ get on terms” with the bird, 
as a famous old keeper used to say. It is merely a hasty 
vision, so quickly vanishing from the retina that it is not 
remembered, whereas any one who has shot much remembers 
every attitude of the flying partridge, grouse, or pheasant, 
not to mention their appearance and movements when on the 
ground. But there are places even in England, especially on 
the Norfolk and Suffolk coast, where they are sometimes so 
numerous as to make it possible to undertake a day’s wood- 
cock shooting as a more or less “set piece.” In such delect- 
able spots, usually as beautiful as they are rare, the wood- 
cock can be studied in all its movements; or rather, instead 
of “the woodcock” in the individual sense, the term expands 
into “ woodcocks,” and the sportsman, or naturalist, or both, 
begins to entertain quite different ideas about the birds. He 
no longer looks on the woodcock as a kind of phoenix— 
unica avis in terris—or as one of a race of beings with which 
he has at most a bowing acquaintance. He begins actually to 
expect woodcocks, to wonder how many will come out of this 
plantation or flick up on that heath. He even begins to 
analyse their forms of flight, and to store up in his mind 
pictures, like those of the Japanese artists, of what a wood- 
cock looks like as he flies between the pine-stems, and of 
how differently his wings and beak appear as he crosses a 
deep ravine, high overhead, or twists swiftly round the holly 
bushes on the russet bracken-covered heath. When the 
woodcocks cross the North Sea, which they do from early 
in October onwards, the first flights move on across England, 
and often do not stop permanently until they reach the 
western shore of Ireland and are brought up by the Atlantic. 
But the later flights remain, as a rule, in the neighbourhood 
of the coast where they first alighted, not moving inland 
more than some dozen miles, but remaining in certain 
favourite woods or on congenial heaths until they return 
across the sea again in the spring. 


The chosen woodcocks’ home, in which the writer had the 
pleasure of seeing them just before the beginning of the New 
Year, lies on high hills overlooking the North Sea. Broken 
by deep dividing glens, clefts, and depressions worn in the 
edges of the plateau, these hills show every kind of woodland 
and natural cover, from what would seem in places to bea 
remnant of ancient self-sown forest to deep heather, once cut 
for fuel by the villagers. The rounded knolls of open heath 
are covered with short heather or bracken. Their windy 
summits are set with curly-branched oaks or twisted fir; 
while further back are extensive woods of every kind of 
timber, from young larch to tall and stately pines. Down 
each vista in the woods, and crossing the dip of every deep 
little valley or glen, the sea lies gleaming far to north and 
east, dotted with the sails of the fishing-boats on their 
morning voyage to the whelk grounds. 


When the woodcock cross over the sea there come with 
them the woodcock owls. As these are never shot on the 
estate, they remain there in numbers, usually keeping together 
in some favourite spot. On the occasion of the writer's 
visit the owls were all on the side of a rounded hill in 
the short heather near the summit. Bird after bird rose 
silently as a shadow, flapping its long wings, and slowly 
climbed upwards in circles to a height of some forty feet, 
until no less than nine were in the air, floating round above 
the heads of the beaters. Their ascent and poise were so 
silent, apparently so devoid of will, and so fortuitous, that 
they seemed like soap-bubbles casually detached and floating 
upwards from a pipe. The flight of the owls was still in 
progress when the first woodcock sprang up on the open 
heath, flying with great speed and purpose to the woods. 
Three more rose also in the open, and two were shot, before 
a favourite cover was carefully beaten with every hope of 
success. The woodcock, which have a great choice of ground 
to spend the day on, prefer a plantation of young larch about 
ten feet high, and if there is a strip of this ina wood of 





larger growth, it is almost certain to contain the birds. By 
standing forward, in a green ride with a deep wood of pines 
behind it, it was possible to see something of the movements 
and flight of the woodcock, as well as to shoot them. Almost 
as the cover was entered by the beaters, the noisy rise of one 
or two cock pheasants, followed by shots, warned the wood- 
cock that something unusual was happening, and two were 
instantly on the wing. One flew not more than four feet 
from the ground, straight down between the lines of tree 
trunks, and then pitched on the ground, folded its wings, and 
ran across to the cover of some briars. The other topped the 
trees, came onwards to the ride, and then twisted like a flash 
at right angles in the unsuccessful endeavour to avoid the 
gun infront. The sight of the woodcock, and its command 
of wing, are remarkable. In this small cover two other cock 
managed so to steer their flight as scarcely to offer a chance 
to the guns, though four were shot, after beating it twice over 
to secure a second chance at those which had doubled back. 
During the day some thirty woodcock were seen and nineteen 
shot, and these birds were found in such different surroundings 
as heaths, pine woods, larch woods, bracken, rhododendrons, 
and even a village allotment, the other game on the ground 
being pheasants, partridges, and hares. No doubt the large 
extent of the woods and heaths, and the absence of cultivated 
ground within their limits, were favourable to the habits of 
these quiet-loving birds; but even there they are local, the 
woodcock ground par excellence being separated by avalley from 
covers apparently equally good, but less favoured by them. 

There can be little doubt that the difficulty of shooting 
woodcock is due, not only to their speed and power of twisting 
when in full flight, but also to the silence with which they 
appear on the wing. In rising a cock sometimes makes 
some commotion. But more often he is up and off without 
a sound, like a feathered ghost. There is no other bird of its 
speed of flight which could pass within a few yards of a person 
looking in another direction without attracting attention by 
the sound of its wings. Its mimicry of its surroundings is 
practically perfect. On the day referred to a cock fell dead 
in some short bracken on a line well and correctly marked. 
Five or six pairs of very practised eyes searched for the bird 
for at least eight minutes before it was picked up. Highly 
trained retrievers were equally at fault with their noses, 
but that, as was proved later, was because there was 
little or no scent on the day in question. At last it 
was picked up by a boy, on ground which must have 
been walked over a dozen times in the search. Still 
more curious was the case of another woodcock, dropped 
just over the brow of a hill, quite dead, as it afterwards 
proved, on a very open bit of heath, with no cover more than 
fifteen inches high, what there was being short heather, grass, 
dead leaves, and bracken. Hight people walked up and down 
over this for a quarter of an hour before the bird was picked 
up, neither men anor dogs being able to discover it. The 
failure of the dogs was due to the bird having fallen near 
some scent-repelling matter. But the invisibility of the dead 
bird was little short of a natural miracle. 

Though more woodcock have been seen this season than 
of late years, the birds from over the sea are greatly less in 
numbers than formerly. As the main headquarters of our 
birds are probably the forests of Norway and Sweden, the 
cause must be sought there. It is believed to be the increased 
shooting of woodcock in the spring by the peasants, who now 
obtain cheap guns easily, in the Northern forests. When the 
woodcock have returned there, they take regular flights every 
evening to their feeding-grounds, and are waylaid when 
“roading,” and shot, just in the nesting season. It is on 
record that in one year more than seventeen hundred wood- 
cocks were shot in the spring in this unfair way on a great 
German estate, and if this kind of thing goes on all over 
Sweden, there can be little wonder that they are scarce in 
England. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


caactliagnets 
LIBERALS AND FREE-TRADE UNIONISTS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The results of the recent elections, eminently satise 
factory though they must be to the Free-trader in general, 
and the Liberal Free-trader in particular, are not devoid of a 
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certain element of danger. They may, that is, tend to 
produce an over-confidence calculated to harden Liberals 
against a working agreement with the genuine Free-traders of 
the Unionist party. Such an attitude of independence would 
entail too great a risk. Supposing that at the next Election the 
Protectionists—for the country will not trouble itself about 
the dialeetics af fiscal terminology—are defeated, a Govern- 
ment might conceivably be formed in any one of the following 
ways :— 

(1) The Liberals might command a clear majority over 

Unionists of all sections and the Irish together. Inregard 
to such a supposition we must ask: Can the Liberals 
count positively on such a result? The answer must 
obviously be in the negative. Unless they can do this, 
believing as they do that Protection would mean disaster 
to the Empire, and that the fiscal issue is, therefore, of 
much greater moment than any other, can they, as a simple 
matter of duty to their country, neglect any effort to remove 
the Protectionist proposals from the sphere of practical 
politics? Surely here again the answer must be “ No.” 
The Liberals, supported—on terms—by the Irish, might 
outnumber the entire Unionist party. Against this we 
may put the fact that such a compact would now be 
repugnant to many Liberals, especially since the Irish, 
having received their guid pro quo, might readily join the 
Protectionists, as a more convenient instrument to profit 
than the Liberal party. 

(8) The Liberals, supported by Unionist Free-traders, might 
have a clear majority over all other parties. But, it is 
said, what of the education question? The answer may be 
made: Is it more important to amend the Education Act, 
or to stave off what Liberal statesmen are every day 
declaring to be a menace of irretrievable disaster? And 
are there not questions on which all sections of a new 
Free-trade party might work cordially together ? 

But if there is to be any such concordat, two things are 
certain,—first, a Liberal or Labour candidate who was in the 
field long before May 15th, 1903, cannot retire because a 
Unionist Member has done good service to Free-trade. Such, 
for example, is the position between Mr. Thomas Ashton and 
Mr. Winston Churchill at Oldham. Secondly, if Unionist 
Free-traders are to be supported by Liberal votes in other 
constituencies, many of them must be more energetic and 
independent than they have been hitherto; they must form 
Unionist Free-trade organisations, and support others which 
rest on a “non-party” basis; and they must not, like Lord 
Stanley, declare against Protection, but in favour of a Pro- 
tectionist rather than a Liberal candidate. Then, indeed, 
Liberals would need to think twice before they sought to make 
capital out of Unionist dissensions by an independence which 
might well result in the election of a Protectionist equally 
obnoxious to both Liberal and Unionist Free-traders.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. P. C. 


THE CHINESE LABOUR QUESTION. 

[To tHe Eprror or Tue ‘SPEcTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The presentation of a petition to the Legislative 
Council, bearing forty-five thousand signatures, in favour 
of the importation of Chinese labour to the mines bears a 
striking resemblance to other petitions got up in the 
Transvaal. The methods which are being adopted by the 
mining authorities in the Transvaal to obtain signatures for 
this petition are those of pure compulsion. A well-known 
mining engineer writes this week as follows :— 

“Coercion is a very real thing here. In many cases it is a 
question of signing the petition or dismissal. Imyself have been 
requested four times this week either to sign petitions in favour 
of Chinamen, or else to go to meetings and put up both hands 
with the same object. Two days ago I was handed a list with my 
name upon it, asking me to sign it in favour of Asiatic labour, or 
else to state why I did not sign. A well-known firm are paying 
men 30s. a day to stand at street corners and obtain signatures, 
A number of men were practically ordered last week to go from 
the —— Mine and interrupt a meeting of the anti-Chinese 
party, railway fares being paid.” 

These quotations might be indefinitely multiplied. The heads 
of the mining firms in Johannesburg take advantage of their 
position practically to compel their employés to support these 
petitions, and inasmuch as the only possibility of preventing 
the introduction of Chinese labour is decided action on the 
part of the Home Government, it is essential that these facts 
should be widely known.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Manchester. ARNOLD W. W. Lea. 


“TMPERIAL THINKING.” 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
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Srr,—Mr. Chamberlain asked his Guildhall audience to refer 
to the Blue-book, p. 234. The object of this reference was to 


show that there had been a greater decline in the prices of 
the principal articles of food in Germany than in the Uniteg 
Kingdom between the years 1890 and 1902. But the Bine. 
book gives the figures since 1871. Had Mr. Chamberlain 
taken these figures, they would have shown clearly that—to 
quote the Blue-book itself, p. 123—“the fall in wheat hag 


United States than in the two Continental countries” J, 
the endeavour to discover why Mr. Chamberlain should starj 
with 1890, I turned to p. 121 of the same volume, which J 
venture to think affords a clue. In the years 1888-91 the 
duty on wheat in Germany is given as 10s. 104d. per quarter, 
In 1892 the duty was reduced to 7s. 74d. per quarter, at which 
rate it has since remained. In the same way, if we refer to 
p. 127, it will be seen that the duty on meat of all descriptions 
was higher in 1890 than it has been since. This “Imperial 
thinking ” does not seem to involve any impartial considera. 
tion of the important facts of this question. I suggest that 
it would be more correct to describe Mr. Chamberlain’s 
arguments as “ Imperial hoodwinking.”—I am, Sir, &., 


G. H.§, 
{INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION, 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Mr. Alfred Lyttelton in a recent speech is reported by 
the Times of January 27th as having said that it was amazing 
that “people who were absolutely convinced of the necessity 
that in England industry should be carried on under humane 
conditions to the worker were wholly unable to derive from 
that principle the obvious corollary that, if you allow these 
conditions to prevail in England, which of course make the 
production of commodities more expensive, and permit to be 
freely imported into this country commodities from countries 
abroad where those conditions of humanity do not prevail, 
you are obviously subjecting the workers of this country to 
the competition of men of lower standards, which must tend 
either to pull down the standard in England, or if it did not 
pull it down, cause the greatest friction and inconvenience,” 
May I inquire on what terms Mr. Lyttelton would propose to 
admit the produce of India to compete with that of our own 
fields and factories? Itis well known that the standard of life 
in India is much lower than that of any of our competitors in 
Europe or America. Will Mr. Lyttelton, when a tariff comes 
to be framed, admit American goods free for the reason—a 
reason constantly urged by Protectionists for other purposes 
—that American labour is more highly paid than ours? 
“Of course” Free-traders deny Mr. Lyttelton’s premises, 
Apart from all objections to his argument that might 
be based upon the theory of international trade, it has 
been proved in innumerable instances that high wages 
and good conditions, by increasing efficiency, lower the cost 
of production instead of raising it. Does Mr. Lyttelton think 
that the low-paid Russians or the highly paid Americans are 
our more formidable industrial competitors? Perhaps, too, 
the new Colonial Secretary will conduct a cable controversy 
with Mr. Seddon as to whether the latter was right in 
describing Protectionist countries as heaven and England as 
hell for workmen,—a statement which appears inconvenient 
for Mr. Lyttelton’s argument. What is “amazing” is not 
the supposed blindness of Free-traders, but the fact that a 
man holding high office should, on the main question of the 
day, permit himself to repeat an argument which has been a 
thousand times refuted, and which he himself, by half-an- 
hour’s conversation with any well-informed person, would 
have found to be wholly fallacious. The whole question of 
conditions of labour in connection with international com- 
petition is clearly and ably discussed in the first chapter 
of “The Case for the Factory Acts,” edited by Mrs. Sidney 
Jebb. If Mr. Lyttelton will read this discussion, perhaps 
his “amazement”’ will cease.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BERTRAND RUSSELL, 








SENOR SILVELA. 
(To tHE Eprror or THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The recent utterance of the ex-Prime Minister of Spain, 
Don Francisco Silvela, who, in the course of an interview with 
the correspondent of an Havana paper, expressed himself 
somewhat too freely upon the characteristics of the Spanish 
people, appears to have attracted no attention from the Press 
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of his remarks might be of interest to your readers, as 
demonstrating very clearly the causes which have led to the 

resent unhappy condition of affairs in the Peninsula. After 
referring to the notorious affection of the Spaniard for the 
bull-fight and the lottery, he goes on to say :-— 

«lwi to govern Spain as a European State, as a country 
eed toes but I found at all times concealed enmity 
i I naturally looked for strong and loyal support. The loss 
of Cuba was the ruin of Spain. We possessed at one time men-of- 
war which appeared to be men-of-war, and sailors appearing to be 
sailors. With this double deception people feared us a little. 
To-day, however, no one fears us, not even Portugal; and no 
nation ‘an continue to exist alone without inevitable decay. No 
Republic is possible without Republicans, and no great country 
without great patriots. Patriotism is disappearing in Spain 
because the country costs money. Only the poor went to fight in 
Cuba, and the rich did not even give what was so easy to give, 
namely, money. Spain is destitute of credit, and without a fleet. 
And yet, if a national subscription were to be opened to build 
ships, not enough money would be collected to suffice for the 
construction of one single ironclad. Finally, the Spaniard of 
to-day is either a bull-fighter or desires to become one; anything, 
in fact, except a Spaniard.” 
Though I should be sorry to subscribe in every particular to 
Seiior Silvela’s sweeping condemnation of his countrymen, it 
must be borne in mind that he speaks with unquestioned 
authority, having occupied since 1891 a very prominent 
position in Spanish politics. At the close of his political 
career, and after thirty years of public life, this statesman 
tells his fellow-countrymen the truth. That he has not dared 
to do so before now, when the fortunes of his country have 
sunk to their lowest ebb, is a sad commentary on the courage 
of Spanish statesmanship. It is said that every country has 
the Government it deserves. Surely Spain deserves some- 
thing better than this.—I am, Sir, &., ©. D. 





THE EURASIANS OF INDIA. 
(To THz Eprror or THE “ Spectator.’ ] 
Sir,—In his recently published letter to Baron Kaneko the 
late Mr. Herbert Spencer adduces the Eurasians in India as 
one of three instances of the “abundant proof” that the 
results of intermingling varieties diverging beyond a certain 
degree are inevitably bad in the long run; and you 
yourself (Spectator, January 23rd), while challenging Mr. 
Spencer’s general doctrine, speak of the “degraded races 
bred in the bazaars,” referring, as the use of the word 
“bazaars” in this connection indicates, to the Eurasians 
of India. The use of the word “degraded” in regard 
to the Eurasian race is so obviously beyond the mark 
that it must have been what a native would call a “hand 
mistake.” But you clearly agree with Mr. Spencer in holding 
an unfavourable view of Eurasians as a race. Neither you 
nor Mr. Spencer refer to any evidence in support of your view. 
But I know how those who hold your view usvally arrive at 
it. In India they come across a good many loafers and 
wastrels who are, or who call themselves, Eurasians. With- 
out the means of knowing which of these are really Eurasians, 
they take them-as typical Eurasians, and proceed to pass 
judgment on the Eurasian race. That there are many 
loafers and wastrels among Eurasians is as undeniable as 
the fact that there is an undesirable residuum of every 
race that lives in large cities. But every race is entitled 
to be judged by its best as well as by its worst members. 
And those who hold your and Mr. Spencer’s view take 
no account of either the large number of Eurasians who 
lead quiet, hard-working, respectable lives, or of the many 
who, by the exercise of exceptional talents and virtues, have 
raised themselves to positions of great trust and respon- 
sibility. When these have been duly placed to the credit of 
the Eurasian race, I venture to think that the judgment 
passed on it will not be unfavourable. In these days a lively 
sense of the glories of the British possessions is regarded as 
a test of our patriotism. Yet to the average Briton the 
Enurasians, the children of those who fought, and in many 
cases laid down their lives, to add the Empire of India to the 
British Crown, are either mere instances of varieties mingled 
beyond a certain degree of divergence, or the subject of an 
extremely hostile prejudice. The language of your article 
lends the weight of your authority to this prejudice. A 
reader of the Spectator knows that as soon as you see that 
you have done an injustice you will hasten to make generous 
amends. And I cannot but hope that the unintentional 


injustice which you have done may lead to your considering 
the position of the Eurasian in India, and to the use of your 
great influence in promoting that goodwill and sympathy 
which every Briton owes to the Eurasian.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. H. M. Ryan. 

[The whole object of our article was to say that as yet 
there was not sufficient evidence of the effect of crossing races. 
We never questioned the existence of respectable and able 
Eurasians, though those who are bred in the bazaars are 
seldom either one or the other.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE APPANAGE OF AUDLEY END. 
(To Taz Epiror ov Tue “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—The article on “The Appanage of Audley End” in the 
Spectator of January 23rd is likely to give pain to those who 
knew the late Lord Braybrooke, and to leave a wrong impres- 
sion on the minds of your readers who did not know him. Jt 
is a mistake to suppose that he set his face against all 
academical reform. I will give one instance. A few years 
ago a change was made in the method of appointing to livings 
in the gift of the University. The appointment had hitherto 
been made by members of the Senate recording their votes 
personally, Instead of this, a Board of Electors was con- 
structed, with whom the choice now practically rests. An 
ultra-Conservative might have been expected to resist the 
proposal, and to appeal to members of the Senate to defend 
their rights. Lord Braybrooke believed that the new plan 
was the right way to secure the best man; and he gave it his 
hearty and active support. I recall another case in which his 
influence was exerted for the public good. During the South 
African War a meeting was held in the Senate House for the 
purpose of stimulating the interest of undergraduates in 
the Volunteer corps. No speech made on that occasion had 
a greater effect, none certainly touched me so much as the 
simple and manly words in which Lord Braybrooke appealed 
to the patriotism of his younger hearers. Nor was the 
appeal made in vain. The article to which I refer makes 
no mention of Lord Braybrooke’s parochial work. But in 
any estimate of the man this part of his life cannot be left out 
of account; and those who knew his work at Heydon will, I 
believe, bear witness that he was a model of what a parish 
priest should be; and that his single-minded goodness, which 
we at Cambridge recognised, here found its most congenial 
field. The truth is that with Lord Braybrooke Church and 
country came first; party politics were a secondary con- 
sideration. I may quote a few words written to me by one 
who knew him long before I did: “I saw his great per- 
formance at Lord’s in 1844, and from that moment I watched 
his doings and ways. My belief is, that there lived no better 
man.”—I am, Sir, &c., A. AugTEN LEIGH. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


(To tae Epitor or THe “ SpecTaTor.”’] 
Srr,—Not all the remarks on Magdalene College in the 
Spectator of January 23rd are justified by facts. The College 
was an unendowed offshoot of Croyland Abbey, and at the 
Reformation collapsed. Henry VIII.’s Chancellor, Audley, 
refounded it under a Signet Bill, reserving to his heirs the 
nomination to the Mastership. He endowed it by will with 
seven acres of land in the heart of London, which were practi- 
cally lost to the College, now the poorest in Cambridge, by 
fraud, at which certainly Elizabeth, and apparently Burghley 
(State Paper Dom. 1575), connived. In spite of a common 
law judgment of Coke's, Bacon upheld the transaction. 
That story is too long for your columns. Of twenty-two 
appointments made at Audley End, not more than one was a 
“job.” The list of Masters includes Howland, afterwards 
Master of St. John’s College, and reformer of its statutes; 
Thomas Nevile, the famous Master of Trinity; Clayton, 
Master of St. John’s, and builder of the Second Court there; 
Duport, the great Greek Professor; Daniel Waterland; and 
Peckard, an early advocate of abolition. Two of our Masters 
became Bishops, and seven became Deans. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, under Farish, himself a Senior 
Wrangler, the College was a great nursery of Evangelicals, 
and sent out in 1801 the brothers Grant, the elder, afterwards 
Lord Glenelg, Fourth Wrangler and Senior Chancellor’s 
Medallist; the younger Third Wrangler and Second Chan- 





cellor’s Medallist, and Governor of Bombay. Within the 
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first twenty-five years of its institution the Norrisian Divinity | the personal estimate of the late Lord Braybrooke giv 
Prize went fifteen times to Magdalene. Neville-Grenville’s | the Provost of King’s. We believe him to have been a }j 


Mastership produced Lord Auckland, Bishop of Bath 


minded gentleman who throughout life enjoyed the 


and Wells, four Third Classics, including Lord Thring | regard of a large circle of friends, and we do not doubt thes 


and May (also a Wrangler), Chief Justice of Ireland. 
Nor are Charles Kingsley, F. 0. Penrose, the architect, and 
E. L. Berthon, of collapsible-boat fame, yet forgotten. The 
last Mastership sent forth a great theologian, Dr. Lumby, 
the hard-working Lord-Lieutenant of a Home County, a 
Second Wrangler, a Fifth Wrangler also Senior in the Engi- 
neering Tripos, and three Bishops, besides the distinctions 


academically, as well as parochially, he did his duty . 
to his lights. Nevertheless, we maintain that whereas such 
an acknowledged academic anomaly as the private right g 
presentation to the Mastership of a College is of g kind 
to require some special justification, the reputation af 
Magdalene during a large and important portion of Lord 
Braybrooke’s Mastership could not be said to 


which you name. This is no bad record for a College which | any such justification. We gladly admit, indeed, that 
has no good Scholarships and only four very meagre Fellow- | the list of honours given by our correspondents for the 
ships. Nor, again, has election to Masterships by Fellows | earlier part of the last half-century is more extensivg 


always had happy results. To pass over a notable scandal at 
a small College forty years ago, Henry Latham was once 
rejected at the College which he made; and more recently it 
is no secret that two Cambridge Societies had great difficulty 
in electing a Head. The present Visitor of Magdalene has to 
find a Master willing and able to devote private means to 
help a poverty-stricken College to continue its duty to Church 
and State. The emolument of the Headship is two Fellow- 
ships, plus £100 per annum from a benefaction of the first 
Lord Braybrooke, another small endowment, and a large 
lodge built by subscription about seventy years ago. In the 
seventeenth century a Magdalene Fellowship was worth £40 
and commons; in the twentieth I doubt its being more than 
the wages of a skilled artisan. It is no easy trust that the 
last University Commission deliberately left in the hands of 
Lord Audley’s heirs. Your article, it is true, touches an 
obvious anomaly, but an anomaly per se is not necessarily 


bad. The only other possible arrangement in this case is ; 


election by four Fellows, who may or may not (I am not 
speaking of the present only) be able to rise to a crisis. 

believe that a man of the world, with the welfare of the 
College at heart, is more likely to take a broad view and make 
a good appointment.—I am, Sir, &., Discrrputus Our. 


[To tue Epitor or THe “ Spectrator.”] 
Srr,—As a reader and admirer of the Spectator for some 
fourteen years, I feel constrained to ask you to allow mea 
few comments on your article on the above subject in the 
issue of January 23rd. It is hard to defend an anomaly 
in the abstract, nor would I attempt to do so; but in his 
appeal to results the writer of your article has scarcely been 
fair either to the late Master of Magdalene or to the College 
itself. The testimonial recently presented to Lord Bray- | 
brooke, and the attendance at his funeral at Great St. Mary’s 
Church the other day, show clearly what the University, as 
represented by its residents, thought of the Master of 
Magdalene. But I am more concerned to speak of the 
College in the “sixties” and early “seventies.” The position 
of poor scholars, as our Senior Classic, Mr. Peskett, would, I 
am sure, be the first to admit, was considered just as much 
before he could exercise influence in the College as it has 
been since. Francis Pattrick, Eighth Wrangler (in spite of 
ill-health as an undergraduate), in a year in the “sixties,” 
when Magdalene also had a Second Wrangler, cared for the 
welfare of poor scholars, as well as of richer undergraduates. 
“ An occasional First Class or Wranglership, and a fair number 
of Second Classes,” all that a small College could expect, were 
the rule just as much before 1875 as since. From 1860 to 
1873 there were six Wranglers and ten Senior Optimes (one 
of the former also taking classical honours), and two First 
Classes and twelve Second Classes in classics, besides six 
Seconds in the smaller Triposes. Moreover, the College has 
to-day three Bishops and an Archdeacon on its books. The 
boat, too, in 1870 was in the first division, and went up. 
Further, old Magdalene men are always welcomed and made 
to feel at home when they visit their Alma Mater; and this 
I know is not the case with all Colleges. This for a College 
with a smaller income than any in the University with which } 
to attract scholars, and with only some forty undergraduates 
in residence at a time, shows that the writer of the article has 
been unduly hard upon Magdalene. Some of us, perhaps 
because we are illogical Englishmen, question whether the 
College would have been a better place for us had the anomaly 
been removed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A MaGpaLene MAN oF THE EarRty “SEVENTIES.” 


than we had imagined to be in accordance with facts, anj 
does credit to the staff of the College, and to the Master in mp 
far as he was concerned in appointing them. But that doy; 
the greater part of Lord Braybrooke’s Mastership the largely 
predominant element in the College was that of the sporting 
country gentleman we entertain no doubt atall. Long may thet 
class be well represented at our old Universities! But Colleges 
in which it largely predominates do not fulfil a useful academiy 
function. It is the mingling of classes, net the provision of 
comfortable residence for two diverse sections, which is for 
the advantage of a University, and of the Colleges within it 
And we therefore hold that the past of Magdalene affords »y 
reason for the continuance of its peculiar constitution.—Tyy 
WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. | 








WHEN WE SAVED CHINA. 
[To THe Epiror or THE ‘“ SpEctTaTor.’”’] 
| Srr,—I am afraid that your correspondent “E. D.” and his 
| friend “the Commodore” are at sea and out of their reckon 
|ing in regard to the incidents touched upon in the letter 
| published in the Spectator of January 23rd. Owls’ light is 
| perhaps not a good optical medium. Gordon never wy 
associated with Sherard Osborn, and he had nothing what 
ever to do with the “Chinese Fleet”; he never saw Princ 
Kung, nor did he ever make the suggestions of a “Sepoy 
army” and a loan on the Stock Exchange. “The fleet” was 
a scheme to be developed by Mr. H. N. Lay, the Inspector. 
General of Maritime Customs, who for several years previously 
had been in close touch with the Chinese Government of 
which Prince Kung was the head. Sherard Osborn was to 
command, and the two went to Pekin to make final arrange: 
ments with Prince Kung and his colleagues. The rock upon 
which the scheme was wrecked was Mr. Lay’s demand that 
Captain Osborn, the commander of the squadron, should 
receive no orders except directly from the Emperor; that 
these orders should only be conveyed through Mr. Lay; 
and that Mr. Lay should only convey such of them a 
he thought proper. The then British Minister, Sir 
Frederick Bruce, did not get “into a rage”—he was mor 
given to jocularity than anger—though he felt himself 
unable to support Mr. Lay’s proposal, and the scheme neces 
sarily fell through. I knew Mr. Lay well, and received much 
kindness from him. I heard from his own lips his version of 
the transaction. He considered himself to have been very 
badly treated by Earl Russell and Sir Frederick Bruce. Mr. 
Lay published a pamphlet in 1884 entitled “ Our Interests in 
China,” in which he violently attacked the British Minister, 
and garnished his pages with amusing quotations from some 
of Sir Frederick’s letters. In none of Mr. Lay’s letters is there 
any allusion to “the Commodore,” and in three separate 
biographies of Gordon I can find no suggestion that he ever 
sent any one home “ with despatches,” or that he ever “found 
himself with the Chinese Government in the hollow of his 
hand.”—I am, Sir, &c., Tuos. ADKINS, 
Late H.B.M. Consul, Newchwang; formerly H.B.M. Acting 
Consul, Chinkiang; and Acting Chinese Secretary 
H.B.M. Legation, Pekin. 


Long Hyde, near Evesham. 








THE MORALS OF THE POTTERIES. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent “E. S. H.” in the Spectator of 
January 23rd has fallen into a somewhat common error it 
speaking of the Potteries as the “Black Country.” The 














[There was nothing in our article at all at variance with 
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bampton and Birmingham is well called the “Black Country,” 
and it may be that some of the hard things said of the scenery 
of that district are not undeserved ; but the surroundings of the 
Pottery district (which lies some thirty miles further to the 
north of the county) are anything but horrible ; indeed, I 
once heard Professor Sidney Colvin speak of the Potteries asa 
“Jittle black diamond ina glorious setting.” Atno point in the 
centre of any.one of the group of towns forming the Potteries 
are the workers more than a few minutes’ walk from some of 
the most delightful rural scenery in the kingdom; and 
Fenton, where recently such prominent attention has been 
called to the vicious habits of some of the pottery workers, is 
exceptionally well placed in this respect. As regards the im- 
possibility of taking advantage of the humanising influence 
of gardening, your correspondent’s remarks are altogether 
inapplicable to the Pottery district, as there is no manufac- 
turing centre in this country ~_— _ workers take a keener 
i i iculture.—I am, Sir, &c. 

interest in hortic ' at 





MONTALEMBERT AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
: [To tux Epiror oF THE “ SPrEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In “ Leaves from the Diary of Henry Greville” (brother 
of the author of “The Greville Memoirs”) is to be found the 
following entry, written in Paris, and bearing date March 9th, 
1856, during the excitement caused by the offer of a life 
peerage to the future Lord Wensleydale :— 

“J gat next to Montalembert, who is agreeable, and takes 
interest in English politics. He descanted much upon the folly 
of the life-peerage affair, and said it was inconceivable how the 
Government could be mad enough to weaken the institution of 
an hereditary peerage, when they had the happiness of possessing 
it, whilst every other constitutional Government had failed in 
solving the problem of a ‘Second House.’” 

Ina like spirit Lord Houghton applied to the Peers the old 
motto: Aut sint ut sunt, aut non sint. Perhaps he thought that 
we need neither “mend ” them nor “end” them if we can only 
bend them. The odd thing, however, is that these moderate 
Liberals did not wish for a reform of the House of Lords if 
ony as a sop to the democratic Cerberus. In other words, 
Iam surprised that they looked with so friendly an eye on 
heredity unguarded against stupidity,—on heredity which is 
in some sort entitled to the queer compliment paid by Lord 
Melbourne to the Order of the Garter, namely, that “there is 
no damned nonsense of merit about it.” But my surprise is 
lessened when I call to mind a conversation which I had long 
ago with that last survivor of the Benthamites, Mr. George 
Norman, of Bromley. When I hinted (calidissimus juventii) 
that the House of Lords ought to be improved out of existence, 
Mr. Norman admitted that in a country like ours such an 
institution is an anomaly. But if it were removed, what could 
we put in its place? Under Louis Philippe the Upper 
Chamber had contained many of the ablest Frenchmen then 
living. Yet this highly meritorious Senate had less influence 
in France than our hereditary Senate had in England. In 
1848 Mr. Norman had seen John Mill, who appeared sanguine 
as to the effects of the Revolution. But he himself doubted 
whether a Constitutional Government could be successfully 
carried on without a landed gentry. He seemed to think, as 
Charles Austin certainly thought, that France threw away 
her best chance of good government when she deposed the 
“Citizen-King.” At the same time, he did not deny that in 
1848 the Conservatism, or let us say the anti-Communism, of 
the peasant-proprietors may have saved France from anarchy. 
It may not be irrelevant for me here to repeat that, in the 
“sixties,” Mr. Gladstone startled me by the confidence with 
which he hoped that the political life of our aristocracy would 
be indefinitely prolonged. His zeal for the House of Lords 
had cooled when, after an interval of more than twenty years, 
my intercourse with him was renewed.—lI am, Sir, &c., 

LionEL A, TOLLEMACHE. 

Hotel d’ Angleterre, Biarritz. 

P.S.—As Mr. G. Norman is nearly forgotten, perhaps I 
should mention that he was a great friend of Lord Overstone, 
and was, according to my father, highly esteemed as an 
authority on finance. If I remember rightly, some of his 
letters are published in the “Life of George Grote.” I have 
been told that it was he who introduced Mr. and Mrs. Grote 
to each other. Though he was always delicate, yet (like 

Herbert Spencer) he lived to an advanced age. 


THE LATE HERBERT SPENCER'S BIOGRAPHY. 
[To Tue Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator,’] 

Sr1z,—Having been entrusted by the late Mr. Herbert Spencer 
with the writing of his biography, I shall be greatly obliged 
to persons who may possess letters from him of interest or 
value if they will kindly lend them to me for the purpose of 
such biography. All letters addressed to Dr. Duncan, care of 
H. R. Tedder, Esq., Secretary, The Atheneum, Pall Mall, 
London, 8.W., will be carefully preserved and returned in due 
course to their owners.—I am, Sir, &c., D. Duncan, 

The Atheneum, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 








POETRY. 


AFRICA. 
SHE stands, with dusky head downbent, 
And gloomy eyes that spell despair, 
She who is old—yet young of face,— 
She to whom fell the dark disgrace, 
Cain’s evil brood to bear ! 


She dreams of Nations long since dead, 
Of millions killed by fire and flood, 
And, though her parted lips are sweet, 
Beneath her slender, tired feet, 

Run rivulets of blood! 


Misfortune met her at her birth: 
Her children bore the brand of Cain, 
Her lands the home of savage brutes, 
Of songless birds,—of bitter fruits,— 
Of slavery, and pain! 





Her wealth has tempted many men; 
But for herself not one hath sighed ; 
And lower bows the dusky head, 
From sombre eyes salt tears are shed 
Of bitter wounded pride! 


Johannesburg. GrorGE Cossrns. 








MUSIC. 
STATE-SUBSIDISED OPERA. 

THe recently issued Parliamentary White-paper containing 
information as to the financial support furnished by the State 
to music and the drama in foreign countries is an interesting 
document in more ways than one. Much might be said, for 
instance, on the light which it throws on the industry and the 
efficiency of our diplomatic representatives as instruments for 
the collection of information as to what goes on in the 
countries to which they are accredited. Thus, while the 
paper professes to give particulars as to municipal as well 
as State subventions to opera, the French Report only 
mentions Paris, although many of the large provincial 
towns have opera-houses. The same is true of Germany; 
and, furthermore, there is a ludicrous disproportion in the 
amount of space devoted to musically unimportant countries. 
Yet though a most unbusinesslike and inadequate compila- 
tion in the main, it supplies the advocates of State-subsidised 
opera with a good deal of useful information, and in particular 
has lent point to the weighty and well-reasoned plea put 
forward by Sir Charles Stanford in his letter to the Times 
and his further communication to the Manchester Guardian. 

The arguments which have hitherto availed to keep State 
subvention in opera in England out of the range of practical 
politics are three in number. First, it is contended that the 
notion runs counter to the spirit of the national character and 
social system; that the provision of opera has always been 
left to private enterprise and free competition, and that better 
results are likely to flow from the continuance of that system 
than from the adoption of the principle of State aid. Second, 
it is urged that the State, and, a fortiori, the municipality, is a 
bad critic where art is concerned; and that the control, 
censorship, and direction of opera by County Councils is 
impossible to reconcile with the achievement of any genuinely 
artistic aims. Third, it is contended that the burden of the 

rates is already well-nigh unendurable, and if we must find — 





more money, there are hulf-a-dozen other ways of spending it, 
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each of them far more profitable to the nation than the sub- 
sidising of opera-houses. 


The first argument is vulnerable in more directions than 
one. Music is generally described as the youngest of the 
arts, and in regard to financial support she is a veritable 
Cinderella. The principle of State aid is recognised hand- 
somely enough in the case of painting. Apart from the 
initial grants for foundation, our annual State subsidies, 
according to Whitaker’s Almanack, include £13,000 to the 
National Gallery, £5,600 to the National Portrait Gallery, 
and £2,000 to the Tate Gallery. Of the £115,000 which goes 
to South Kensington and the £127,000 to the British Museum, 
an appreciable proportion is devoted to the purchase of 
pictures and sculptures. When we come to music, however, we 
find that the State grants are restricted to £500 a year apiece 
to the Royal College and the Royal Academy of Music. The 
principle is admitted, but its realisation seems to contradict 
the maxim, de minimis non curat lew. In regard to municipal 
support, again, an important exception to the rule that music 
must depend on private enterprise is to be found in the large, 
and, we believe, increasing, annual grant made by the County 
Council for the provision of open-air music in the parks, An 
even more significant exception is that of the admirable town 
band at Bournemouth—not a brass band, but a full orchestra 
—which is supported by the rates, and in regard to efficiency 
and the ambitious character of its repertory is undoubtedly 
one of the most valuable educational institutions in the 
musical organisation of the country. The anomalies of the 
existing system are effectively dealt with by Sir Charles 
Stanford in an interesting passage in which he contends that 
the aid given to our Colleges begins at the wrong end. “ We 
teach men to compose, but no one will produce their compo- 
sitions. As well train lawyers for the Bar when there are no 
law courts. There is no incentive to a young composer like 
that of seeing his work produced in opera. With a national 
house there would be the keenest incentive to whatever 
musical genius England contains.” As regards the alleged 
advantage of open competition, again Sir Charles Stanford 
offers some instructive remarks :-— 

“The opera as provided by private enterprise is, with all its 
merits, neither broad enough nor continuous enough to touch 
more than one side of the great musical public. Many of the 
greatest works which do not find favour with fashionable 
audiences, a wider range of selection, and more opportunity for 
the works of our young and native composers are among the 
benefits that a national opera-house would provide, and there is 
the very important benefit of cheap seats. Why should the 
average Englishman have to pay five times more than the German 
or the Austrian to hear good music? Foreign nations have by 
State aid placed a seat at the opera at the command of the most 
modest citizen, and although one would not minimise the difference 
in national temperament, this has been the great factor in the 
general musical culture of the Continent, of which one hears so 
much.” 

The answer to the first argument overlaps that to the 
second. The State does not merely subsidise, but it also 
exercises supervision over, institutions devoted to the 
artistic enlightenment of the community, musical directors 
in the case of bands being appointed by local government 
bodies, and with results that certainly appear to give 
great satisfaction. If it is urged that the duties of a 
park bandmaster are restricted, and his equipment not 
necessarily of an exalted character, it is at least legitimate 
to contend that the good results apparent within a restricted 
area, and on a low plane of artistic achievement, are in them- 
selves an argument in favour of extending the principle ; 
also that the argument is materially strengthened by the 
success of an experiment like that of Bournemouth. A 
much more formidable objection to the mixing up of 
the State or the municipality with opera is the fact 
that between instrumental and dramatic music, so far as 
the organisation of performances is concerned, there is an 
immense gulf fixed. Where a band alone is in question, 
matters are easy enough to manage. Orchestral players may 
not be perfect, but they are in the main rational, normal, 
and biddable persons. Where a stage, singers, and actors 
are required, the conditions are entirely different, the atmo- 
sphere more electric, the possibilities of friction indefinitely 
multiplied. Besides a conductor, you want a director, or 
more correctly speaking a dictator, since experience has 
shown that autocracy is as essential to .operatic manage- 


i 
director of an operatic company needs an assemblage of 
qualities more varied than that combined in any other roley 
of men. He must be a despot, with a free hand, but he 
must unite adamantine firmness with imperturbable urbanity. 
the velvet glove with the iron hand. He ought to hel 
graduated in diplomacy, to have held high rank in the 
Army or Navy, and to possess the art of humouring lunatic,’ 
which is difficult to attain without having been attached 4 
the staff of an asylum. He must also be a business man, g 
great financier, and, ex hypothesi, animated by the highest 
artistic ideals. Such Admirable Crichtons may exist ; but even 
if they do, are they likely to prove successful candidates for 4 
post where security of tenure depends on the support of g 
County Council? All this only accentuates the most vulney 
able part of a most attractive scheme. An opera means g 
theatre, and it would be impossible to subsidise lyric drama 
without subsidising the ordinary drama. Even if we accept 
Sir Charles Stanford's estimate that a subvention or endoy. 
ment of not more than £10,000 a year would be required to 
put a national opera on its feet, is it to be supposed that the 
dramatic profession and its backers would rest content until 
for every penny granted to opera at least twice as much was 
contributed to the non-musical stage P 

Finally, there remains the third argument, with which 
it is obviously impossible to deal in detail in the present 
article. Granting all that Sir Charles Stanford urges 
as to the humanising and refining influence of opera, 
we find it difficult to believe that at the present juncture, 
and in view of the claims of various schemes put forward 
with the aim of enhancing our national efficiency—from 
free breakfasts to Sir Norman Lockyer’s University “ battle. 
ships ’—it will be easy to convince the “man in the street” 
that there is a need—in the sense of a necessity—for national 
opera. Ina case of this sort it is not enough to point to the 
existence of flagrant anomalies. To get the State or 
municipality to move, enthusiasts must convert the majority 
from that acquiescence in the existing régime in which the 
place of opera is more and more encroached on by the 
attractions of the music-hall. C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


—@~—— 
WALPOLE’S LETTERS.* 


THESE four handsome volumes form the first instalment of 
what will be when completed a very notable work, character. 
istic of and creditable to our age. Truth, it has been said, 
has this advantage over error, that it is always being redis. 
covered, and generally more fully; and the classics have this 
advantage over ordinary books, that they are always being 
re-edited, and that more excellently. Walpole’s letters are 
indeed classic, and this bids fair to be the classical edition. 
What Gibbon said of the masterpieces of the Aldine Press, 
that in them Homer or Plato might have read his owa 
works with increased satisfaction, may be asserted of the 
volumes before us. The dilettante owner of Strawberry Hill, 
connoisseur, collector, virtuoso, and man of letters, pub- 
lisher and printer himself, had an eye to the future, and 
was something of a prophet as well as an optimist. He 
expected many things to improve as civilisation went on. 
But he could never have foreseen such a recognition as he 
here receives. Could he have done so, it may be con- 
fidently said that it would have given him the keenest 
pleasure. We may speculate as to which would have 
gratified him most: the “ special limited edition in demy 
octavo on hand-made paper,” or the crown octavo edition on 
the India paper for which the Clarendon Press is famous, 
or the thought of the wide circulation at a wonderfully 
cheap rate of the ordinary edition; for though a lover of the 
precious, the fastidious Horace—like his namesake—notwith- 
standing an occasional odi profanum, in truth also loved 
popularity. It would certainly have pleased him that he 
should be published by the University of Oxford, and edited 
by alady. And, indeed, this is only the proper fate for the 
author of Delenda est Ozonia, and the writer “ whose truest 





* The Letters of Horace Walpole, Fourth Earl of Orford. Chronologically 
Arranged and Edited, with Notes and Indices, by Mrs. Paget Toynbee. 
16 vols., with Portra:ts and Facsimiles. Vols. 1.-IV. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. [Limited Edition, £16; Crown 8vo Ldition, India Paper, £0 1bs.; 





ment as to the control of a cricket eleven. But the 
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friends,” 28 Mr. Austin Dobson rightly says in his very 
nce and just appreciation, “were women,” whose 
ssery idol was Madame de Sévigné, who thought that 
pb wrote letters so much better than men, and among 
bow confidantes and intimates were Lady Suffolk, Kitty 
Clive, Madame 
Berry. 

The skill and resource of the Oxford Press are well known, 
and no more need be said than that this edition is well up to, 
and worthy of, its best mark as regards alike the general form, 
the printing, and the reproduction of the well-chosen illus- 
trations. The first thing in dealing with a classic author is 
to publish all his authentic works, and to establish the text. 
Excellent and full as Peter Cunningham’s historic edition in 
many ways was, it was far from complete. Mrs. Toynbee 
has been able to add to his two thousand six hundred letters 
some four hundred, more than a quarter of which are now 
printed for the first time. But what is more, to his ninety- 
five correspondents she has added no less than fifty-five new 
ones. Among these letters are several earlier than any of 
Cunningham’s, and, as lovers of Gray will be glad to learn, a 
new one in French to Gray’s friend, perhaps his only flame, 
Madam Speed, later the Comtesse de Viry. Mrs. Toynbee tells 
us in her preface that she has been at the pains to prepare a 
very elaborate Index of names, subjects, places, and even 
streets. It is a pity that this Index could not be printed with 
the first volumes, but doubtless the mechanical exigencies of 
publishing do not admit of this. But of the labour which 
has gone to its compilation we already reap the benefit. For 
largely, doubtless, through its aid, Mrs. Toynbee has been 
able to place, by means of internal evidence, most of the 
many previously undated letters. 


Such is the scope of this thorough and complete present- 
ment. When the main work of a book has been done, any one, 
as Thucydides said long ago, can fill up gaps. A few more 
letters, conceivably more than a few, may hereafter come to 
light. And more may perhaps be elaborated by some future 
hand in the way of comment and illustration. Indeed, the chief 
criticism that may be passed upon this edition relates to this 
province, The greater bulk and slighter texture of Walpole’s 
letters do not call for, and perhaps would hardly bear, such 
annotation as Dr. Birkbeck Hill gave to Boswell’s Johnson or 
Gibbon’s Autobiography, or as Mr. Tovey is giving to the 
more compact and scholarly epistles of Walpole’s friend Gray. 
And many readers do not like suchample comment. They will 
say, as Walpole tells us Gray himself said, that what cannot 
be understood without a note had better not be understood. 
This may be true of contemporary poetry, but is not so 
true of history. Walpole himself recognised the fact, and 
added a moderate number of notes. These Mrs. Toynbee 
has retained, omitting those which are, as she says, super- 
fluous repetitions, and inserting a few herself, admirable 
in their conciseness. We only wish she had omitted 
more of Walpole’s repetitions, and used the space for 
further notes of her own. Walpole’s letters are now even 
more matters of history than when he appended his own 
annotations. And many expressions needexplanation. Every 
Etonian and many others know that a “conduct” at Eton is 
a chaplain, but how many know without consulting Dr. 
Murray's dictionary what “harrateen” is? Some references 
to Gray’s letters, especially where he tells the same story, 
would have been interesting. But these are matters of 
taste and opinion, and the error, if it be one, is on the 
right side. Mrs, Toynbee expresses her gratitude to many 
helpers, notably to Lord and Lady Waldegrave, to whom 
m very felicitous terms she dedicates the book, for 
the use of the unrivalled collection of Walpole MSS. at 
Chewton ; to Sir Spencer Walpole, to Mr. J. A. Home, Mr. 
Pearsall Smith, Dr. Shadwell; to Mr. C. E. Doble, of the 
Clarendon Press, a well-known expert in eighteenth-century 
literature, and many others; and last of all, to her husband, 
the distinguished Dante scholar, Dr. Toynbee, without whom, 
as she writes, “this laborious undertaking could never have 
been completed.” To all these the reader is also under 
obligation, But it is to the editress herself that the first 
and the last word of gratitude and congratulation are due. 
How laborious her task has been no one probably knows but 
herself, but all who have any acquaintance with such matters 
will in proportion form some estimate. 


du Deffand, Hannah More, and the Misses | 








Why was it worth undertaking? What is the permanent 
value and what the charm of Walpole? Macaulay in his 
historic essay first devotes his great powers to depreciating and 
deriding the author, and then asks this question as regards the 
letters. Yet Macaulay might have been more kind. Walpole 
had many foibles. His temper was, he himself says, one that he 
could not leave long with other people. He quarrelled with two 
out of the three bosom friends of his youth who survived to man- 
hood ; he quarrelled with his printer, with Bentley, with Mason, 
with his relatives. But he was not implacable or unreason- 
able, and his quarrels were often made up, especially when 
there was need on their side of a reconciliation. The son of 
the great Whig and Hanoverian Minister, he remained himself 
a Hanoverian and a Whig. Yet he could be fair to his enemies, 
and speaks handsomely of Strafford and of Hume’s history. 
He was frankly a worldling. He disliked Whitefield and 
Lady Huntingdon’s “ Connexion”; and worse, he discounted 
Wesley. He is constantly scoffing at the Bishops of his 
day. But too many of them were of the grain and temper 
of Gray’s Dr. Squire, and he could appreciate the exceptions 
when he came across them. And if his religious sense was 
defective, his humanity does not know the occasional lapses 
into slumber with which Porson taxes Gibbon. 

He was loyal to his father, devoted to his mother, and fond 
of his relations. His letter to his cousin Conway is a model 
of generosity delicately expressed. He had much sympathy 
with the poor, and abhorred the slave trade. “ We, the British 
Senate, that temple of liberty and bulwark of Protestant 
Christianity,’ he writes, “have been pondering methods to 
make more effectual that horrid traffic of selling negroes. It 
has appeared to us that six-and-forty thousand of these 
wretches are sold every year to our plantations alone! It 
chills one’s blood. I would not have to say that I voted in 
it, for the continent of America.” He was kind to children; 
nor ought we to forget his unfailing love of the lower animals, 
—his dogs, ‘Tory,’ ‘Patapan,’ and ‘Tonton’; his still more 
famous cat, the “pensive Selima, demurest of the tabby 
kind”; the squirrels he used to feed after breakfast; the 
goldfish in his pond. It went to his heart to drive over the 
bodies of the poor dogs slaughtered wholesale by the Common 
Council in a panic of hydrophobia. “The dear good-natured, 
sensible creatures!” he cried. “Christ, how can anybody hurt 
them?” Macaulay would have wished him to be of: sterner 
stuff. Creevey, whose entertaining papers just edited 
naturally challenge comparison with the letters, puts it more 
bluntly. He liked Walpole, but thought him “a trifling 
chap after all.” It is true. He is a trifler, and yet we love 
him. Why? Macaulay thinks his charm lies in his knowing 
when to stop, in his being an artist who recognises the first 
rule of art, that to tell all is to be a bore. But this is 
only a negative merit. The fact is that though so placed 
politically and socially that he did not exert it on the 
greatest matters or to the full, Walpole had no incon- 
siderable measure of talent, character, and even genius. 
No doubt he had some of the faults which Macaulay brands 
so unmercifully. He was not a little of a fop and a fribble. 
His taste was not perfect; as Gray said, he degenerated into 
finery. His love of antiquities was half that of the historian, 
half that of the collector of curios and bric-a-brac. He 
affected to be, what indeed he was, a fine gentleman, who 
condescended to write. So, with less excuse, did Gibbon. 
Yet he has the qualities of his defects. His prevailing note 
is “urbanity,” but in its true sense. If he is modish, he is 
also really elegant; a man of the world, with a genuine love 
of literature and of art. 


His letters need no defence. They are their own com- 
mendation. With what sprightly wit he tellsa story. With 
how light a touch he paints a scene, whether grave or gay,— 
the trial and execution of Lord Balmerino or Lord Lovat, 
or again, of that private criminal, Lord Ferrers; the battle 
of his father, old, infirm, yet full of spirit, turning single- 
handed against Pulteney and all his pack and holding them 
for days at bay; or the great debate on the Address in 1755, 
in the account of which he touches off a score of speakers. 


How vivid is his description of the beautiful Misses Gunning, 
their conquests, their empire, its decline and fall; or of an 
evening with the smart set at Vauxhall,— Lady Petersham 
and the little. Ashe—the pollard Ashe as they call her—who 
had just finished their last layer of red and looked as hand- 
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some as crimson could make them” ; a pretty and modest Miss 
Beauclere, and “a very foolish Miss Sparre”; the Duke of 
Kingston, Lord Marsh, and other fashionable rakes, with their 
merry wit and scandalous rowdyism. How contagious is his 
own enjoyment of Strawberry Hill, with the charming closet 
where he wrote his letters, “ hung with green paper and water- 
colour pictures, with two windows, one looking to the garden, 
the other to the beautiful prospect, the top of each glutted with 
the richest painted glass, of the arms of England, crimson 
roses, and twenty other pieces of green, purple, and historic 
bits; and then the rooms where we always live, hung with 
blue and white paper in stripes, adorned with festoons, and a 
thousand plump chairs, couches, and luxurious settees, covered 


‘with linen of the same pattern, and with a bow window com- 
‘manding each prospect, and gloomed with limes that 


shade half each window, already darkened with painted glass 
in chiaroscuro set in deep blue glass. Under these rooms is a 
cool little hall, where we generally dine, hung with paper to 
imitate Dutch tiles.” 

In all this he is before his age. Of what that age and his 
England, so like yet so unlike our own, really were his letters 
give us—and this is their prevailing attraction—a most graphic 
and various picture. Birmingham, then thought a new place, 
was “large and swarming with people and trade,” a contrast 
to the ‘charming venerable Gothic scene” of Oxford by moon- 
light; Leeds, “a dingy large town”; Sheffield, “one of the 
foulest towns in England, in the most charming situation, 
with two-and-twenty thousand inhabitants, making knives 
and scissors, and remitting £11,000 a week to London.” “One 
man there has discovered the art of plating copper with 
silver.” 

In some ways England has certainly changed for the better. 
Both its towns and its talk are cleaner and sweeter. One 
thing that strikes us painfully is the dirt and coarseness 
which stain too many of Walpole’s pages. This edition, of 
course, does not give the worst, or even the worse, passages ; 
but again and again we are confronted with what conflicts 
most disagreeably with the refinement which we would fain 
associate with Strawberry Hill and its owner. For the rest, 
whatever be his faults, “Horry” has always one special 
charm. He is quite as ready to quiz and banter himself as 
others. “Mr. W.’s letters are full of wit. Don't they adore 
him in England?” So writes Mann to Walpole’s brother. 
“Not at all,” replies Walpole, when he hears it, and pens 
a most amusing letter to explain why they do not. 


But it is time to take leave of him, and of his “ Epistles and 
Satires,” for truly they are both in one, “Let them,” as the 
ancient Latin song has it,— 

“love now, who have not loved before 
And let old lovers love the more.” 





SIR HUDSON LOWE.* 


Mz. SEaTon should have won the thanks due to all those who 
essay an ungrateful task. It is hard for truth and justice to 
fight against a legend. Napoleon was so great a man that 
his champions are unwilling to believe a word that can be 
said in his dispraise, and are only too ready to break the 
reputation of any man who in the course of his duty was 
opposed to him. The foolish anecdote of Lord Keith is 
typical. It is Montholon who tells it. “‘England de- 
mands your sword,’ said Lord Keith in a voice stifled by 
emotion. The Emperor, with a convulsive movement, placed 
his hand upon the sword that an Englishman dared to 
demand. The terrible expression of his face was his only 
answer. Never had it been more powerful, more super- 
human. The old Admiral felt himself struck by lightning; 
his tall figure shrunk away, and his head, white with years, 
fell on his breast like that of a culprit who humiliates 
himself before his sentence. The Emperor kept his sword.” 
It is a pretty story, but, of course, devoid of founda- 
tion. Lord Keith did not demand the Emperor’s sword, 
nor did he confront him. He was content to give Captain 
Maitland orders that no such demand should be made. 
But the fairy-tale was sufficient for the legend, and the white 
hairs and stricken form of Lord Keith have brought comfort 
to many a disappointed Frenchman. In like manner Sir 





Hudson Lowe has been painted in colours so black that ony 


a brave man will venture to whitewash him. 

Now Mr. Seaton is a brave man, brave enough to flout 
the prejudice and falsehood of well-nigh a hundred 
He accepts Bacon’s aphorism that truth is the daughter of 
time ; forgetting, perhaps, that, had it not been for his inter. 
vention, time would have fought for Sir Hudson Lowe in 
vain. The fact is that public opinion is the hardest th; 
in the world to bend, and he who attempts to do a 
justice to an unpopular man attempts a very difficult task 
But Mr. Seaton has concealed nothing, he has attenuated 
nothing, and the result of his book is to prove that Sir Hudson 
Lowe was guiltless of any worse crime than a stern obedieng 
to orders, and an occasional lack of tact. That he was treated 
shamefully was the judgment of the Duke of Wellington, and 
should by this time be conceded on all hands. That he was 
loyal officer and an efficient Governor might be obvious to the 
most bitterly prejudiced. But the legend was very strong 
after the death of Napoleon, and it is an unhappy trait of 
Englishmen to offer up the reputation of their own compatriots 
upon the altar of magnanimity. However, there is now no 
longer excuse for doubt, since Mr. Seaton has stated his cage 
with absolute moderation, and proved it to the satisfaction of 
all sane persons. 


The case against Sir Hudson Lowe was invented and con. 
structed by the enemies of England, and cheerfully endorsed 
by Sir Hudson Lowe’s countrymen. There is no longer any 
doubt concerning la politique de Longwood, that ingenious 
system which was designed to amuse Napoleon and to annoy 
Sir Hudson. Whatever Sir Hudson did was turned to evil 
account. When he sent a present of excellent coffee to 
Napoleon, Montholon first said it was “an inexplicable idea 
of performing an act of politeness,” and then declared that it 
was “poisoned.” Of course, the coffee was beyond reproach; 
but it would have been impolitic upon Montholon’s part 
to say so, and he lightly repeated the charge on another 
occasion. “ We don’t believe it ourselves,” he said, with 
characteristic effrontery, “but it is always a useful thing to 
say.” Thus the policy of Longwood was pursued with un- 
tiring energy. ‘All communications from Sir Hudson,” so 
ran the order, “were to be misunderstood ; points which it was 
well known to be out of the power of Sir Hudson to concede 
were to be perpetually insisted on; all acts of courtesy were 
to be construed into insults, every proposed amelioration of 
their condition was to be received as an aggravation of their 
misery, while lying to any extent was to be unscrupulously 
resorted to whenever it could forward the great end they had 
in view.” We can well understand an imprisoned Emperor 
resorting to such a plan of life from sheer boredom, especially 
as he believed, like all those who have ever opposed England, 
that a change of Government would mean his triumph. He 
was so sure the Whigs were on his side that he employed all 
his wits to discredit the servant of the Tories. Nor did the 
policy cease with his life. Though in dying he had implored 
Bertrand and Montholon to be reconciled with Lowe, these 
gentlemen did not obey the dying man’s request. After his 
death, as before it, they maligned the hapless Lowe, and their 
falsehoods were eagerly believed, not only in France, but in 
England. The charges of O’Meara, the slanders of Las Cases, 
were cherished and repeated, even after they had been dis- 
proved; and the ponderous refutation of Forsyth, which 
cleared Lowe once and for always, was not even hastily 
perused. 


But now the facts are all placed before us in Mr. Seaton’s 
revised summary, and there is no longer an excuse for 
ignorance. Neither England nor Sir Hudson Lowe ill-treated 
Napoleon. England saved him from death, and Sir Hudson 
was only prevented from making life pleasanter for him by the 
conduct of Napoleon’s friends. At the same time, it must be 
conceded that Sir Hudson was not the best man to fill 4 
difficult situation. He was not precisely a man of the world, 
and though he had been employed on many delicate missions, 
his idea of discipline was strictly military. Moreover, he had 
many of the qualities which make for unpopularity. He was 
stern and unbending. He realised only too well that he was 
the watchdog of Europe, and a certain nervousness now and 
again impaired his judgment. After all, unpopularity may 
condemn a man to unmerited obloquy. When Captain 





* Napoleon’s Captivity in Relation to Sir Hudson Lowe. By BR. CU. Seaton, 
M.A. London: George Bell and Sons. ([5s. net.] 


Dreyfus was charged with being a traitor, nobody was 
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at the pains to defend him from a reckless charge, because 
nobody liked him. He had always done his duty, he was 
something of a prig, and he had not been able to make warm 
or useful friends. It was the same thing with Lowe. He was 
a model soldier, a perfectly honourable official. But he had 
not the trick of attaching others to him, and the world was 
ready to believe the worst. Nor did he care to protect his own 
reputation. He said with characteristic stiffness that, since 
he had followed the orders of the Government, it was the 
Government’s business to see justice donehim. That is true; 
but it would have saved a great deal of trouble if Sir Hudson, 
alittle less jealous of his pride, had made the defence that 
he alone could make with indisputable authority. Then 
the lies of O'Meara and others might have been nailed to the 
counter at once, and there would have been no need for Mr. 
Seaton’s book. However, as things are, Mr. Seaton’s work is 
indispensable to all students of Napoleon. The one fault we 
would find with it is that now and again Mr. Seaton treats 
his adversaries too seriously. Nevertheless, Mr. Seaton has 
written a most valuable book, the loyalty and good faith of 
which are never for one moment in doubt. 





TORYISM.* 

Mr. SmirH may be congratulated on a very interesting and 
valuable little book. He has not attempted, what indeed is a 
well-nigh impossible task, to deduce from the history of the 
Tory party in Britain a logical and consistent creed, but has 
rather aimed at showing the variations of its policy, and the 
gradual discarding of the older doctrines till Toryism merged 
in Conservatism. His introduction of ninety pages is an 
admirable summary of English political history. Toryism is 
perbaps best treated as the history of a party rather than of a 
doctrine; for when we find the Jacobite Shippen an advocate 
of popular rights, and Bolingbroke and Swift arguing that 
the true defence of Britain is the Navy, and Huskisson 
proclaiming the pure doctrine of Free-trade, and Dr. Johnson 
writing: “In most points on which the people thinks long, it 
commonly attains to think right,” we should be puzzled to 
define the Tory creed at any given date. Yet in a sense the 
whole of our modern history is a record of a real intellectual 
opposition between Whig and Tory, or rather, to state it more 
accurately, between Liberal and Conservative. The fact that 
specific doctrines constantly change sides does not affect the 
question. Toryism sloughed its intransigent elements, and 
developed under the hands of Pitt and Canning into Con- 
servatism; Liberalism, after sojourning for a century in alien 
Whig quarters, found itself, and became definitely the party 
of progress; but throughout the two centuries there is 
somewhere at. the back of parties a real conflict, of tem- 
peraments, if not of creeds. The truth is that in England 
the “natural man” is a Tory. It is a policy built up on the 
prejudices and traditions which go with the soil, and on racial 
character. Hence the Tory party is always a national party, 
with its roots deep in the national life. But if it starts with 
this advantage, it is seriously handicapped by being unable to 
appeal to the desire for advance and the love of progressive 
ideals which education brings to a people. As Mr. Smith well 
puts it, “such a party must always compete at great dis- 
advantage with opponents who, ex hypothesi, if they discharge 
their function, continually commend themselves by progressive 
and attractive proposals. It could not compete at all, and 
would therefore cease to discharge duties of inestimable public 
usefulness, if its members were debarred from borrowing its 
opponents’ measures.” ‘I'here is therefore no chance of 
continuity in policy or consistency in creed. But at the same 
time, itis not a crude opportunism. To quote again from Mr. 
Smith, “in the majority of instances the action of Toryism 
— be obscurely traced to the sluggish operation of ground 
ideas,” 

Dr Johnson saw the true distinction. “A wise Tory,” he 
said, “and a wise Whig, I believe, will agree. Their principles 
are the same, though their modes of thinking may be different.” 
The one is not the party of pure negation and the other of 
positive progress. The better members of each probably 
agree on most fundamental principles, but in practical work 
the difference of their temperaments creates a wide dis- 
crepancy of method. It is a just convention which compels 





* Toryism: Illustrated by Extracts from Re i iti 
MA ig ¢ resentative Speeches and Writings. 
Edited by F. E. Smith. London: Fanaa and Brothers. (3s. 6d. net.] 





us, at least in his own day, to ticket every statesman by one 
label or the other. Of late years there has arisen a school of 
historians who see nothing in party distinctions but inepti- 
tude and transience. Parties are assumed to be distinguished 
by the tenets of a creed, and they point out, correctly enough, 
that the Tory party-cry of one generation may be the 
Whig rallying-word of the next. But the truth is that 
party distinctions are at once more profound and more 
elastic. Liberalism and Conservatism do not change places 
like puppets in a show; nor are they the flags under 
which men rally fortuitously in each generation. The matter 
has been complicated by the curious history of Whiggism, 
which may be defined as conservative by temperament and 
illogically liberal by creed. But putting this by-product 
aside, we may say that the distinction is not accidental, but 
absolute; and, moreover, that it is a distinction as old as 
human society. A man is by temperament conservative or 
liberal: and though chances of birth, environment, indolence, 
or mental confusion may attach him to an alien party, yet 
the collective mind of each class is sufficiently uniform and 
self-conscious to be summarily characterised. If we examine 
the temperamental difference, we find a clue to much which in 
history is causeless and illogical. The ruling conceptions m 
the Conservative mind are order, law, and tradition, a sense 
of the historical continuity of society. It represents pre- 
eminently the historical standpoint. It is capable of op- 
portunism, because it is not impressed with the Sinaitic 
character of any political creed. It holds abstractions in 
abhorrence, and it has no love for bold emotional generalities. 
At its worst it is timid, cold, and a little inhuman; at ite 
best it is both serious and practical. It desires progress 
when change has justified itself by un overwhelming need, 
but it does not believe in casual innovations. In Liberalism, 
on the other hand, the keynotes are progress, enthusiasm, the 
freedom of individuality, which is the only serious meaning 
of liberty. Sometimes it will follow a cold logic, sometimes 
the dumb instincts of the mass. It looks less to things as 
they are or have been than to what they ought to be by the 
light of some doctrinaire ideal. Its intellectual justification 
is often flimsy, but its emotional plea is always important. At 
its worst it is the schwdrmerisch folly of the half-educated ; 
and at its best it is the expression of a great unreasoned 
instinct. Neither temperament is necessarily democratic. 
Conservatism may be Radical and Socialistic ; Liberalism may 
for tue moment be the creed of vested interests. If we had to 
define each by a single word, we should say that the one made 
a fetish of discipline and the other of liberty. 


It follows that we cannot label absolutely any doctrine as 
Liberal or Conservative. Dr. Johnson was right: the best 
Whigs and the best Tories will probably agree, though they 
approach the question from different standpoints. Save as 
the description of an attitude of mind, the words have small 
meaning in the case of the greatest statesmen, if judged by 
their creed and their work. It is only the lesser names who 
remain permanently identified with a party. While we may 
continue to call Castlereagh a Tory, and Rockingham a Whig, 
and Joseph Hume a Radical, even now we do not know how to 
label Chatham or Burke; scarcely Pitt; scarcely Peel; and 
soon scarcely Disraeli. This book of extracts from the 
speeches and writings of official Tory leaders shows how little 
any one party can claim the monopoly of sound doctrine ; and 
it may be recommended, further, to any one who believes that 
our own problems and their answers are the discovery of our 
own generation. Does this from Swift recall nothing in 
contemporary controversy P— 

“ When we offer to lament the heavy debt and poverty of the 
nation, it is pleasant to hear some men answer all that can be 
said, by crying up the power of England, the courage of England, 
and the inexhaustible riches of England. I have heard a man 
very sanguine upon this subject, with a good employment for 
life and a hundred thousand pounds in the funds, bidding us take 
courage and warranting that all would go well. This is the style 
of men at ease, who lay heavy burdens upon others, which they 
would not touch with one of their fingers. I have known such 
people such ill computers, as to imagine the many millions in 
stocks and annuities are so much real wealth in the nation; 
whereas every farthing is entirely lost to us, scattered in Holland, 
Germany and Spain.” 

Or is this from Lord Halifax quite without application 
to-day P— 
“Prosecution for matters of conscience is very unjust; but 
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great care ought to be taken that private conscience is not 
pleaded against the security of the public constitution. For 
when private conscience becomes a justifiable rule of action, a 
man may be a traitor to the State and plead conscience for 
treason.” 





NOVELS. 


THE AMERICAN PRISONER.* 
Mr. Epen Puiuiports has given us in The American 
Prisoner, if not a perfect work of art, at least a very exciting 
and interesting story, rendered additionally attractive by its 
scenery, setting, and mode of presentation generally. Let us 
say at once that one section of Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s dramatis 
personae, his rustics, are as good company as any we have 
encountered in the works of living writers of fiction. Their 
talk, whether at work in the fields or at the ale-house, is per- 
fectly admirable in its elemental humour and racy turns of 
speech. Take, for example, the passuge in which the searchers 
for the body of the American who escaped from the war 
prison on Dartmoor in a snow-storm discuss the situation :— 


“ Riehard Beer growled at the evil times and speculated where 
the farm field-walls might lie under this universal carpet. ‘Us 
might so soon seek a storm-foundered sheep or steer as a man,’ 
declared Putt. ‘I'll be tissicked up wi’ brownkitty again to-night, 
an’ nobody to care a cuss whether my breathing be hard or easy.’ 
—‘ Never seed any man wi’ so poor a spirit as you,’ answered 
Bickford. ‘Once you get cold to the bone an’ you haven’t the 
pluck of a louse.’—‘ I’m a poor tool when I’m cold, an’ I know it,’ 
admitted Putt. ‘Now us be all getting our death for nought. 
If there was a live party lost ’twould be differ’nt—even though 
he was an enemy of the nation. But this here chap’s been food 
for foxes these many days.’—‘’T'was a great sign of the love o’ 
freedom said to be born in ’em, that they Yankees would rather 
take to the open on such a night than bide any more pent in that 
den of Frenchmen and prison evil,’ mused Beer.—‘ I’m the last to 
blame’em,’ declared Woodman.—‘ They’m too blown up as a nation, 
however,’ added Beer. ‘T'was a very unhandsome thing to get 
in holds with us just when we had our hands full wi’ Boney.’— 
‘I reckon these chaps had to do what they were told, like us,’ 
declared Mark Bickford. ‘They’m sailor men, so I hear, an’ ’tis 
no use cussing ’em same as master do. They be only earning 
their living. A sailor have got to do what he’m bid, like any 
other warrior.’—‘ God’s word! but he makes my blood boil, no 
matter how cold the weather be—master, I mean. I wouldn’t 
speak to a dog like he speaks to me. The manhood in me will 
blaze out some day,’ declared Putt.—‘Then you'll get turned 
off,” said Mr. Woodman.—‘’Tis very well for you; though Lord 
He knows how you can stand the mouth-speech you suffer from 
him in his rash moments,’ retorted Putt.—‘I stand it, like a 
donkey eats dachells:+ I be built to. My family’s always had 
a marvellous power of putting up with hard words from our 
betters. Not from smaller men, mind you, nor yet from our 
equals; but what’s simple impidence an’ sauce not to be borne 
from the common sort, be just greatness of mind in the bettermost. 
They don’t mean nothing. ’Tis only the haughty blood in ’em.’— 
‘’Tis just their haughty blood that these here American chaps 
won’t sit down under no more,’ declared Mr. Beer. ‘There’s no 
bettermost among them, so I’m told. A man have got to work 
his way to the top. He can’t be born up top; though how it 
answers to have no gentlefolks, I ban’t witty enough to guess.’ 
Malherb’s great mastiff presently, by skill or accident, discovered 
the thing that these men sought. Beside Childe’s desolated 
cenotaph the hound stopped, lifted up its head and bayed. Then 
it began to dig, and the terriers, yelping loudly, rushed to aid it. 
The men with their shovels made quick work, and the corpse of 
Jonathan Miller lay revealed. Neither physical agony nor mental 
grief clouded his features. His eyes were shut; his countenance 
appeared placid under the gentle snow-slumber that had led him 
through the Valley of the Shadow. All perceived that they stood 
before one who had been their superior. Thomas Putt touched 
his hat to the corpse. Beer dragged a bottle from his pocket, 
then, appreciating the futility of troubling the dead, prepared to 
put it away again with a sorrowful oath. But Bickford pro- 
posed another course. ‘He can’t drink, poor hero, but us can. 
If you’ve brought brandy, gi’ me a drop, for I’m in a proper 
case for it. My feet be just conkerbils of ice beneath me.’ 
Therefore they all drank, and Woodman spoke as his turn came 
for the bottle. ‘Here’s to the gen’leman,’ said he, ‘an’ may he 
be out of trouble for evermore.’—‘ An’ here’s to his wife an’ 
family,’ added Beer, wiping the mouth of the bottle with his 
sleeve before he put it to his lips. ‘You may be pretty sartain 
he’s left a wife an’ half a dozen, for men in new countries allus 
get a quiver full, according to the wonnerful wisdom of the Lord.’ 
—‘An’ [ll drink to the sexton,’ said Bickford, ‘because the 
ground’s froze two feet, an’ the digging of this carpse’s grave be 
going to fetch out a proper sweat on some man.’—‘ You take his 
honour’s heels, will ’e, Woodman? An’ walk first. Me an’ Putt 
will hold each a shoulder. You gather up the tools, Bickford, 

an’ keep back they dogs. Look at thicky baggering hound! 
He knows he’ve done a clever thing an’ wants the world to know 
it’ So they returned and cast their features into a solemn mould 
at the direction of Richard Beer. ‘Us can’t be axed to feel no 





more than the proper sorrow of man for man,’ he exclaimed, « 
death’s death; an’ it might be you or me as was going feet first 
an’ shoulder high, but for the goodness of God an’ yg being 
Englishmen.’—‘ The pvor soul’s feet. would make a merry-andrey 
sober,’ said Woodman. ‘What he’s suffered only him and hi 
Maker will ever know.’—‘ They'll be cured again afore his hones 
wants ’em,’ answered Richard Beer. ‘He’ll rise so well ag ever he 
was at the Trump, along with the best man amongst us. ” 
Enriched, though not overloaded, by admirable descriptiyg 
passages—the work of one who writes with hig eye on the 
object—informed by local lore, and penetrated by a deep sensy 
of the mystery and magic of the Moor which dominates and 
colours the whole narrative, the novel is, nevertheless, hampered 
by the exigencies of a distinctly melodramatic plot, while it, 
balance is impaired by the conscientiousness of the author 
in the use of his documentary and historical material, The 
result has been a certain want of homogeneity similar to that 
observed in Mr. Quiller-Couch’s Hetty Wesley. Thus, while 
all the incidents relating to the life of the prisoners are, we 
understand, founded on fact, the dovetailing of this side of 
the story into that which relates to the fortunes of the 
imaginary house of Malherb has not been accomplished 
without prejudice to the verisimilitude of the whole. The 
character of Maurice Malherb, whose stubborn egotism jg 
redeemed by bursts of generosity, is finely conceived; s0, too, 
is that of the terrible old miser and witch, Lovey Lee. Butthe 
melodramatic apparatus of the stolen heirloom—the wonderful 
glass amphora—and the mystery of John Lee’s parentage 
involve the author in developments which accentuate the dis. 
parity we have alluded to above, the extravagance of the 
incidents being only partially redeemed by the picturesqueness 
of their setting. Again, while the characterisation is on 
the whole consistent and convincing enough, an excep. 
tion must be made in the case of the arch-villain. Mr, 
Peter Northcot, the woolstapler, reminds us somewhat of 
the personage in one of the Bab Ballads who indemnified 
himself for a life of perfect virtue and integrity up to 
middle age by then perpetrating a fraud of the most gigantic 
dimensions. Here the sudden conversion of a bland and 
mealy-mouthed bore into a desperate assassin is far too 
abrupt to correspond to the facts of life. The heroine, again, 
displays a fickleness in the transference of her affections that 
alienates the sympathy of the chivalrous reader. There is so 
much fine material in the book that it seems ungracious to 
insist on the indiscretions in its arrangement. But Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts can only be judged by a high standard, and we 
hasten to add that with all its weaknesses, the book is intensely 
readable, and often delightful. In conclusion, we may note a 
curious slip which mars Mr. Phillpotts’s otherwise generous 
portraiture of his American characters. No American drops 
his “b’s,” as is implied on p. 89. We have praised the 
eloquence and beauty of Mr. Phillpotts’s word-painting, but 
may be allowed to protest against his mannerism of employ- 
ing the form “shall” for “can” or “ may ”—e.g., “ Aforetime 
some five-and-thirty ancient Forest Tenements were held as 
customary freeholds, or copyholds, from the Manor of Lydford 
independent of the Duchy, and these venerable homesteads 
shall be found scattered in the most secluded and salubrious 
regions of the Moor ”—and against an occasional pedantry of 
exactitude which makes him, for example, in describing the 
appearance of the witch, allude to the “ ulnar condyles at her 
wrists,” or talk of a farm standing “stereobate deep in nettles.” 





A Deal in Wheat, and other Stories. By Frank Norris. (Grant 
Richards. 6s.)—The late Mr. Norris described his book as being 
a collection of stories “of the New and Old West.” The stories 
certainly deserve the American adjective “bright,” and they contain 
many touches of that pathetic humour, or perhaps one should 
rather say humorous pathos, which has given English readers so 
stronga liking for Western American tales. This is a different spirit 
from that which inspires the epitaph on “Cock-eye Blacklock,” 
given by Mr. Norris, though that spirit too is popular with some 
people. The epitaph runs as follows:—“Here lies most of C. 
Blacklock, who died of an alliance with a stick of dynamite. Moral: 
A hook and line is good enough fish-tackle for any honest man.” 
The story which has the most serious interest is the one that 
gives its name to the book, which might have inscribed above it 
as a motto: “Cursed is he who withholdeth the corn from the 
people.” 


Algernon Casterton. By J. A.C. Sykes. (Bickersand Son. 6s.) 





* The American Prisoner, By Eden Phillpotts. London: Methuen&Co. [6s.] 
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Foods, Mr. Sykes is anxious, it would seem, to show us, not 


ualor, for the word would not be appropriate, but 
ps peal ay of the life of the wealthy. His hero is a young 
Peer, the son of an ennobled millionaire. He starts with a 
sufficiently honourable ideal. But he is mixed up with a very 
pase set of people, an American adventures being conspicuous 
among them. The sayings and doings of this set are the subject of 
which Mr. Sykes treats. It isa subject which might conceivably 
pe made interesting; but only by genius. Mr. Sykes has fair 
literary ability ; genius he has not; and we must own that we 
have found Algernon Casterton as dreary a piece of reading as has 
ever come into our day’s work. 

The Baronet in Corduroy. By Albert Lee. (Grant Richards. 
6s.)—This story is told by a humble friend of the heroine, the 
scene being laid in the early days of the eighteenth century. It 
is, indeed, in the Sacheverell riots that the heroine makes the un- 
lucky acquaintance of the “ Baronet.” The style hardly suits the 
time. Weare not purists in this matter, but it is startling to find 
Swift, Defoe, Steelo, and Addison described as a “quaternion of free 
lances in the world of literature.” Addison, too, a “free lance”! 
The story is told with some spirit, but much of it is a dreary record 
of wickedness and misery. The complication at the end is not, 
to our mind, a happy contrivance. We may suggest that the 
selection of a title for Elenor’s second husband is not a good 
one. The Earl of Dalkeith of those days was the son of the 
Duke of Monmouth, and married a daughter of the Earl of 
Rochester. Whether he was alive in 1714 we cannot say at the 
moment of writing, but he must have been about forty years 
of age. 

The Stronger Claim. By Alice Perrin, (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.) 
—Mrs. Perrin takes as the theme of her story the effect of going 
back to India on a boy of Eurasian birth who has been brought 
up at an English public school, and who is in ignorance of 
the fact of his mother’s extraction. It may be supposed that 
with this theme the story is not very cheerful reading. It is 
however, both interesting and powerful, and the reader hardly 
knows which to sympathise with more,—the hero, Paul Vereker, or 
the delightful English girl whom he marries and takes with him 
to India. The young couple have no notion of the fact that the 
station to which they go, and which was once Paul’s father’s 
station, is largely inhabited by his own Eurasian relatives. The 
earlier part of the book, which is concerned with Paul’s upbringing, 
first in India, and then among his father’s people in England, is 
excellently drawn; but from almost the first page the reader 
foresees the necessarily tragic ending. The book, both in the 
quality of the workmanship and the interest of the problem dis- 
cussed, is a great deal above the average of contemporary novels. 


Borlase and Son. By T. Baron Russell. (John Lane. 6s.)— 
The business novel is no longer a new departure in fiction, but it 
is only lately that the business of a retail shop, as distinguished 
from the business of “stocks and shares,” has been made the theme 
of ordinary stories, This departure marks the need so greatly felt 
by inordinate consumers of fiction for some change from the per- 
petual interest of love-affairs. In Borlase and Son there is only 
the faintest foreshadowing of a love-affair, and that at the end 
of the book; but no one could say that they felt any need 
for a further interest, because (the statement seems exaggerated, 
but is made deliberately) there is hardly a dull page in the book. 
All the same, the novel, as a work of art, is full of faults. To 
begin with, the interest is violently switched off from what seems to 
be the central point of the story about half-way through the book. 
For the first hundred and thirty pages, that is, the great suburban 
sh.» of Borlase and Co. is supremely important. The reader 
follows its fortunes and those of its owner with great attention, 
and is only concerned in a subordinate way with the hero 
Stanton, the adopted (and also illegitimate) son of Mr. Borlase. 
But once Stanton leaves the “Emporium” the reader is 
hardly allowed to cross its threshold again, and Stanton, from 
being of quite secondary interest to Mr. Borlase and the shop, 
becomes the central figure in the picture. There are also other 
faults in technique, which of course would pass quite unnoticed 
in the ordinary “readable” novel of the day ; but Mr. Baron Russell 
has set himself a higher standard than this, and so defects which 
would be unnoticed in a commonplace story become glaring in 
this. To mention one more instance, chap. 5, which is in the middle 
of the “ Borlase” section of the book, gives the puzzled reader 
the idea that he is beginning quite a new novel. The scene is 
different, the personages are different, the interest is completely 
different ; andit is not for many a page that the reader discovers 
that this shifted scene is to be the theatre of the action of the 
second half of the book. The second theme is also engrossing, 





story. The book is cleverly written, and the character of Mr. 
Borlase himself is most realistically depicted. , 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 











We gladly acknowledge the seasonable appearance of a new 
map of the Far Eastern region, upon which the public attention 
is now fixed. This is Stanford’s Map of Eastern China, Japan, and 
Korea (33. & 5s.) It clearly illustrates the political situation. A 
Russianised Korea would, we see, be a permanent menace to Japan. 
The Korean Channel is little more than a hundred miles wide, and 
an uninterrupted railway communication from St, Petersburg and 
Moscow to Fusan is only a matter of time. An enclave gives us 
a map of Korea on an enlarged scale-——Two other maps showing 
the same region in detail call for notice. These are the “ Daily 
Mail” Special Map of the Far East (G. Philip and Son, 1s. net), 
and The Far East, by George Stanford (Oxford Geographical 
Institute, 1s. net), It is needless to intimate a preference for 
either of these, A careful examination will discover slight 
diversities in the way of signs and nomenclature, but substantially 
they are of equal merit. The Daily Mail map has what we may 
call a summary, exhibiting the whole scene of recent and present 
controversies, with the British Isles in the North-West and the 
Philippine Isles in the South-East. The Oxford map supplies an 
interesting representation of “ Routes to the East.” 


The Life and Public Services of Simon Sterne. By John Foord. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Simon Sterne was a conspicuous 
example of a maxim, true of every civilised country, but specially 
true of the United States, that many of the best and most useful 
citizens are found outside the governing class. Mr. Sterne was 
actively interested in all matters that concerned the welfare of 
his country, and exercised a weighty influence in determining 
them. He never held office; he did not sit in the Senate or House 
of Representatives, or in any State Legislature; he was not pro- 
moted to the Judicial Bench; but he had much to do with legis- 
lation and law, and whatever he did tended to the public good. 
In this country it would scarcely be possible fora man of such 
powers to stand outside official life. The question whether it is 
good or bad for the State that this should be so cannot be easily 
determined, and is certainly beyond our province here. The 
story of Sterne’s life primarily concerns the American people, 
but it has no little interest for us. The questions which occu- 
pied him are, for the most part, still in existence, and are as near 
to us as they are to our kinsmen on the other side. 


Railways. By E. R. McDermott. (Methuen and Co. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—Mr. McDermott writes on a subject with which he is 
thoroughly well acquainted, and gives us in this volume, which 
is one of the “ Books on Business” Series, information on matters 
which are more or less obscure to the general public. There is 
the question of railway rates, for instance. Complaint is often 
made—as by the writer on “Agriculture” in the Times—that 
railways give preferential rates to foreign goods. Yet no com- 
plaint on this matter has for some years past been carried to the 
Railway Commissioners. Foreign goods can commonly be carried 
more cheaply because they come into the country in train-loads, 
or, at least, truck-loads, Obviously a train-load of foreign fruit 
landed at Dover can be carried more cheaply to London than a 
similar quantity that has to be collected at some twenty or thirty 
stations along the line, Another highly interesting subject is 
the “Clearing House.” It was commenced in 1842 by nine 
companies, all of which have been absorbed since that time. 
It is now one of the most effective pieces of organisation 
and administration that exists. It is worked by a large 
indoor and outdoor staff. The latter are always on the 
watch taking notes at stations. Mr. McDermott gives a speci- 
men of one of their note sheets, which may serve as a stimulating 
puzzle to the ordinary reader. “Railways as Investments” is 
another interesting chapter. Mr. McDermott has some noteworthy 
comments on the practice of “splitting stock.” It has recom- 
mendations; it provides a large amount of practically secure 
investment. The drawbacks, on the other hand, are very serious. 
As to railway stock, why should it not be made amenable to the 
same law as that which regulates the shares of banks? These 
cannot be speculated with. Actual shares must be delivered, 
while railway stock is made a plaything by speculators. Of late 
it has been extraordinarily low. The fact was noticed in these 


or the statement at the beginning of this notice could not be | columns some three weeks ago; and since then the ordinary stock 
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Bic vos non vobis mellificatis, apes. There are some interesting 
facts about rates,—a matter in which monstrous injustice is done to 
railways. On eighteen systems the rates increased from £1,868,000 
in 1892 to £3,516,000 in 1902. A parish through which one of the 
great lines runs gets rid of half its burden. Who can wonder if 
the companies that are mulcted in this way make but a cold 
response to the demands of charity? A parish relieved of so large 
a part of its rates cannot expect to have also its churches and 


schools supported. 


Dhe Poems of Charles Wolfe. With Introductory Memoir by 
C. Litton Falkiner. (A. H. Bullen. 3s. 6d. net.)—Wolfe was 
certainly a man wnius poematis. Mr. Falkiner has collected here 


the few verses that he wrote, possibly a thousand in all. Now 
and then there is a touch of melody and sprightliness in them, 
but there is scarcely a line which one would care to remember. 
“The Battle of Busaco,” an heroic poem, abounds with examples 
of bathos; as for the “Song,” “Oh, my love has an eye of the 
softest blue,” which the editor praises, its merits are of the 
slenderest. Here is a stanza, and not the poorest :— 


** Think not ‘tis nothing but lifeless clay, 
The elegant form that haunts me— 
’Tis the gracefully delicate mind that moves 
In every step that enchants me.” 


The execution here is lamentably poor. Truly the “Burial of 
Sir John Moore” was an inspiration. The story of how Wolfe’s 
claims—questioned more than once—were finally established is 
interesting. The autograph letter in which the first copy was 
sent to a friend was buried among the papers of Mr. Luby 
nearly twenty years after the poet’s death. A facsimile of this 
letter is given here, and is a notable curiosity. 


The Life of Robert Burns. By T. F. Henderson. (Methuen 
and Co. 3s.6d.)—Mr. Henderson has done his work well. He is a 
judicious and candid biographer, who regards his subject with 
sympathy, but looks at facts quite straightly, and will have 
nothing to do with special pleading and the making of excuses. 
But do we want any more biographies of Burns? Does not one 
sometimes think that it would have been well if we had never 
had a biography at all? What a disenchantment, for instance, 
after reading those pathetic poems about “Highland Mary,” to 
hear the true story. Whatever good qualities Burns may have 
had, he was without a moral sense. 


Bishop Butler: an Appreciation, with the Best Passages. By 
Alexander Whyte, D.D. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 3s. 6d.) 
—It is a sign of the times that Butler is now presented to us in 
“elegant extracts,” and that his appreciators find him sadly 
wanting in the evangelical spirit. What could be a more effec- 
tive way of saying that the day of formal apologetics is past, and 
that the defence of Christianity rests on experience? We cannot 
help thinking that the element which Dr. Whyte, following 
Chalmers, desiderates would have been out of place in the 
« Analogy ” and the “Sermons,” and that the defence that Butler 
took his antagonists on their own ground is a valid one. Yet it 
may be true that all this ratiocination is useless, and that the 
really effective appeal must always be made to the heart. 


Emerson’s Thoughts (Gay and Bird, 2s. net) is rightly called 
“A Treasury of Wisdom.” It is needless to recommend it. 
Sometimes one loses one’s way in Emerson; but we certainly 
come from time to time on guide-posts which give us very plain 
directions. 


The Shipbuilding Industry of Germany, Compiled and Edited by 
G. Lehmann-Felskowski (Crosby Lockwood and Son, 10s. Gd. net), 
gives us a detailed account of a subject which, important always, 
has gained new prominence from the discussion of fiscal policy. 
German rivalry, while existing in many directions, is especially 
manifest in the great ocean-going steamers. Much valuable 
information will be found about it here. 





We are glad to see another annual volume (the thirty-ninth) 
of the Antiquary (Elliot Stock, 7s. 6d.) When so many topics of 
widely varied interest are treated, it is difficult to select any for 
notice. We may say, however, that Mr. B. Walker’s two papers, 
“The Hundreds of Warwickshire at the Time of the Domesday 
Survey,” set an example which might profitably be followed in 
other counties. They areillustrated bya map. It is impossible to 
open this volume without finding something of value in the 
historical, social, or art region. 


Rapallo, Past and Present. By P. I. A. (G. Philip and Son. 
2s. 6d. net.)—Rapallo is in the Eastern Riviera, and seems to be 
rising in favour asa winter resort. Here we are told as much as 
we need to know about its history, its present aspect, its attrac- 
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A Queen of Tears, By W. H. Wilkins, M.A. 2 vols. (Longman 
and Co. 36s.)—It seems an ungracious thing to ask, when a bit 
of work has been well done, whether it was worth doing. Yo 
this is the question which forces itself upon us when we look at 
these two handsome volumes. They are, it is manifest, the out, 
come of much research and labour; they show at least a suffi. 
ciency of the historical spirit and of the literary power generally, 
and they are well illustrated. But what is their subject? This 
“Queen of Tears” is Caroline Matilda, the youngest child of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales (father of George III.), born in 1751, 
and married in 1766 (by proxy) to Christian VIL, King of 
Denmark. It was a marriage of policy, meant to bind the ty 
kingdoms together—the bride and bridegroom had never met 
and it ended in the most disastrous way. The King wasa“cyh”, 
the Queen was a not very wise child. He neglected his wife and 
she deceived her husband. Her lover, Struensee, had obtained 
his introduction to her as a physician. His conduct, therefore, 
was peculiarly base, and no one but must feel that his punish. 
ment, though accompanied with certain barbarities, was just. The 
Queen was banished to Celle, in Hanover, and there she died in 
her twenty-fourth year. Perhaps the best thing would be to say 
nothing about her. There have been many worse women; but 
we see nothing that calls for sympathy. She is regarded, we are 
told, as the “Marie Stuart of Denmark,”—ezemplar vitiis imitabile, 
Mr. Wilkins, we have said, has done his work, whether necessary 
or unnecessary, well enough. One remark we must make, Why 
speak of Horace Walpole’s “ malignity,” and conjecture that it 
may have been caused by some personal slight? Walpole says 
nothing of King Christian that Mr. Wilkins does not say over 
and over again, 


We have received the first collected issue of The Free Trader 
beginning with July 31st, and continuing to December 1sth 
(Free Trade Union, 8 Victoria Street, London, 5s. 6d.) 


We have received a new edition of The Guide to South Africa, 
bringing up to date the information about the Cape Colony, 
Natal, the newly acquired Colonies, &c. It is described as “for 
the use of Tourists, Sportsmen, and Invalids and Settlers,” and it 
is impossible to exaggerate its importance, whether in the aspect 
of business or of pleasure.——Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knight. 
age, &c. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., 21s.), appears in an 
India paper edition, a very convenient book. 


New Eprrions anp Rerrints.—The Tarif, Problem. By W.J. 
Ashley. (P.8. King and Son. 3s. 6d. net.)—Professor Ashley 
has added to this new edition a chapter in which he deals with 
the carrying trade of this country, and our position as an entrepét, 
—Collections and Recollections. By G. W. E. Russell. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 7%s.6d.)——In “Newnes’s Thin-Paper Reprints of 
Famous Novels,” Caleb Williams, by William Godwin (38s. net). 
(The novel figures in another series as “half-forgotten.”)— 
In “ Newnes’s Thin-Paper Classics,” New England Romances, by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (3s. 6d. net).——Things Chinese. By J. 
Dyer Ball. (John Murray. 12s. 6d. net.)—An alphabetically 
arranged account, the work of one who has had nearly forty years’ 
knowledge of the country and people. Air, Food, and Ezercise. 
By A. Rabagliati. (Bailliére, Tindall, and Cox. 7s. 6d. net.)—A 
third edition, greatly enlarged and almost entirely rewritten. 
The author lays much stress, we see, on methodised exercises. — 
Clubs for Working Girls. By Maude Stanley. (Grant Richards. 
8s. 6d. net.) The Effects of the Factory System. By Allen Clarke 
(Same publisher. 1s.)——Special Method in Geography. By 
Charles A. McMurry, Ph.D. (Macmillan and Co, 3s. net.)—— 
The New Life of Dante Alighieri. Translated by D. G. Rossetti. 
(Ellis and Elvey.)——Guide to Official Letter Writing. By an 
Army Schoolmaster. (Gale and Polden. 1s. 6d.) 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—~>——_- 

Abbott (L.), The Other Room, cr SVO0........cccsccsressecesessesessecess (S.S.U.) net 3/6 

Anders (H. RB. D.), Shakespeare’s Books, 870 .......c.cess00 essesserses (Nutt) net 7/0 

Arnold (M.), A Pitiful Part: a Novel, cr 8v0.............0.(Digby & Long) 6/0 

Biggs (B. Y.), Lay Work and Office of Reader, cr 8vo ...... (Longmans) net 2/6 






Blake (J. P.), The Money God, cr 8V0 ..cccocccccrsresescoevecsecseseee (Heinemann) 6/0 
Bolen (G. L.), Getting a Living, 8V0...........csscessesseeseeseeees(Macmillan) net 8/6 
Browne (F. G.), The Winding Up of Companies, 8V0 .........000 (Jordan) net 10/6 
Bunyard (G.) and Thomas (0.), The Fruit Garden, 4to.......... (Newnes) net 21/0 


Catalogue of a Collection of Original MSS. formerly belonging to the 
Holy Office of the Inquisition in the Canary Islands, 2 vols. Bro 

(W. Blackwood) net 63/0 
Catherwood (M. H.), The Story of Tonty, cr 8V0 .......ccccssensesees (Richards) 3/6 
Chronicle of Morea (The), 8V0 .......cssssssssssscecsssssceseseeseeseee( Methuen) net 15/0 
Clark (S.), Sketch of the Waterloo Campaign, cr 8vo...(Gale & Polden) net 4/0 
Corbett (J. S.), England in the Mediterranean, 1603-1713, 2 vols. Svo 





tions and conveniences. 


(Longmans) net 24/0 
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Oemibe Aids to Surgery, 12mo. 
AY tence for a Future ‘Life, “8v0... 


-as(Wi ely) net LM 
oom] ay y Among the Fife Miners, cr 8vo 2/6 











), AM from the Past, cr 8V0 ......ssccseeeeee (Putnam) net 5/0 
Baton (C,H), A Mes cology, Part Il., 4to ..... (Longmans) net 20/0 
Felberman (L.), The Land of the Khedive, er 8vo seveseeseeses (Long) 3/6 
Fitzgerald (G. B.), A Faithful Lover, cr 8vo ..... (Digby & Long) 6/9 
Flynt (, The od of Ruderick Clowd, cr 8vo . (Richards) 6/0 
Forbes ( i 'y H.), His Eminence: a Story, = r Sv0 . —_ 6/0 
Galsworthy (J. "rhe wid Pharisees, cr (Heinemann 6/0 
Geake (C. y S-» Go . C.), John Bell ‘3 ) Adventures in the Fiscal 


land, cr 8 ...(Methuen) net 2/6 
gate «f.) Stromboli and the Guus, er 8vo... “(Ward & Lock) 3/6 


bb (W. B.), Among the Indians of the Paraguayan ‘Chaco, 8v0 


mene antes mame) 60 2/6 
B.), Stella Fregelius, cr 8vo .. ve ans 

srt h Works, Vols. I. to IV., 8v0 .. spielidioen oy ‘oa net 10 

Harding (S.), The Kingdoms of this World, er 8v (Hurst & fee on 6/0 

“| ayy ), My Friend Prospero, cr 8vo ....... os eomanes (Lane) 6/0 

Kem r (A.), The Mark, cr 8vo ... (iiutchingon) 6/0 
gh 4 th, Life and History of British Lizards, cr Bre -¢ ...(Simpkin 








5/0 

The New American Navy, 2 vols. 80 .........06 Richards) net 21/0 
Long (3. vi Highways and Byways of Sussex, cr 8vo .........(Macmillan) 6/0 
Macfadden A Strenuous Lover: a Romance ~.(Bhvysical Cutter net 4/6 
Macadden (8 } 90 arriage a Life-Long Honeymoon. (Physical Culture) net 4/6 
Mimes of Hi ote (The), edited by J. A. Nairn (Oxford Univ. kro net 12/6 
North (T.), Twelve Trifles, Cheerful and ‘Tearful, cr 8vo......(Simpkin) net 3/6 


Parsons (H. De B.), Steam Boilers: Theory and Design (Longmans) net 10/6 
Ross (J. M. E> The Self-Portraiture of Jesus, cr 8vo (Hodder & ery» ton) 3/6 
Rycroft (C. \ ” Sunbeam from Italy, cr 8vo ........ (Digby & ongt ¢ 6/0 
Smith (R. M.), The Religions Life of London, cr 8v0 (isda Stoughton) 6/0 
Snyder tit), ), "bhemnistry of Plant and Animal Life, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 6/0 


ll (J.), The Lost Paradise and other Poems, 12mo (Simpkin) net = 
Walker ( AB) and others, The Keeper's bennett cr 8v0 ... ‘Bimpkin) 3) 
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LIBERTY FABRICS. 
NEW DESIGNS PATTERNS NEW DESIGNS 
FOR FOR 
DRESSES POST-FREE FURNISHING 


INVENTORS & MANUFACTURERS) REGENT ST., 
LIBERTY & CO. (Gy ARTISTIC WARES & FABRICS) LOND O 





OS L CE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


** All interested in Life Assurance—and who is not?—should secure a copy 
of TuzE Mutvua.’s Report.”—Scottish Critic, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843, RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
FUNDS ade a ee es eae £78,089,283 
INCOME ... .. £15,148,791 
GUARANTEE FUND and DIVISIBLE SURPLUS £13,991,627 
The Mutual Life has paid in Claims and Bonuses £123,223,339, 

Of which over £67,000,000 was paid to living policyholders, 


Send for Annual Report, just issued. 








Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obiained at the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 
16, 17, & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C, HALDEMAN, General Manager. 





GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and ounne. French makes, perfect cut and 


finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
GLOVES. buttons, ‘ 
omer? A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
11id., post-free 


.) . 
GLOVES. ari 4 uty 6 pl a a for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wie@more STREET, W. 





ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 


Whitens the Teeth, 

Prevents Decay. 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton 
Garpen, Lonpox. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 
EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


Grateful and Comforting. 


EPPS’S COCOA 





Prepared from the 
finest selected Cocoa 
with the natural 
flavour preserved. 


It is far and away the 
most nutritious 
beverage you can take for 
breakfast and supper. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.— Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVEs, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD, 


INSURANCE | Head (1,North John St., LIVERPOOL, 
COMPANY. Offices (28, Lombard St., LONDON. 


FIRE. LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS over £12,000,000. 

















In the Kitchen 


LEMcCoO 
LEmMcCoO 


LEMcCoO 
means less 
expense 
and 
finer fare. 


(“Lemco”’ is the only genuine Liebig Company's Extract.) 





BROWNING’S 
‘*AXPEB” (Regd.) SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES 


Are COOL, COMFORTABLE, and PRESERVING to the Eyes. 
They are made with the best Axis Cut-Pebble Lenses. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Jonnw Brownina, F.B.A.S.,F.B.M.S. 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note NEw Avnaeee-70 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


Consultations free. 


“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Purs Wixz.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 
an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France,”—A. B. Grifiths, Ph.D., 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 


Because it is GOOD. ‘“ Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 
Because itis CHEAP. “A better wine at the price I have never tasted.”—P, S, 
Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 


Because it will JMPPROVE by keeping. ‘‘ About ten years ago I bought a few 
flasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent,.”—E, N. 


18/- per dozen —_— l 
10/6 »  } bottles j Delivered free in London. 


Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 


London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 
*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application. 


HAMPTONS 
REMOVALS ano 


WAREHOUSING 


Department affords absolutely 
unrivalled advantages at the 
lowest rates in London. 








Humptons send their 
Estimator and submit 
Competitive Estimates 
Free of charge. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE ADVANTAGES SEE 


HAMPTON §S 
Booklet **Removals and Warehousing,” sent free. 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALCAR SQUARE, S.W. 

DEPOSITORIES :—Queen’s Road, Battersea Park, 3.W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.O, 


EstasiisHED 1824, 
Capital—52 Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—103 Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Ed Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
¥. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Tercival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm’P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq, Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 








ede 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
priate Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 

ties, pa 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business, _ 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 











INCORPORATED A.D, 1720, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 


BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | ui Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO,’3 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TO THE KING. | new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 


application. 
VIN 


E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
a7 ADE-WAPE- 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
ACCIDENTS 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 
OF ALL KINDS; 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
‘Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, &c.) 
BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,600,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. ‘A. VIAN, Secretary. 




















ITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The COMMITTEE REQUIRES the SERVICES of an ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS for the Council Pupil Teachers’ Central Classes. Salary according 
to qualifications and experience. Minimum £90, maximum £130, per annum. 

The successful Candidate will be required to teach, among other subjects, 
English, Geography, Arithmetic, and Mathematics. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned. 

JNO. ARTHUR PALMER, Secretary. 

Education Department, Edmund Street, 

January 25th, 1904. 


I@H SCHOOL OF DUNDEE. 


The DIRECTORS of this School are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS 
for the Office of RECTOR. The Rector will also act as Head-Master of the 
Classical Department. Experience in Scottish School Administration and 
Teaching indispensable. : 

‘The Salary will be £600 per annum. The other Conditions of the Appoint- 





on et 
BORO oL BOARD FOR LONDOyY, 


The services of a man or woman ASSISTANT TEACHER gualifi 
the subjects set out in Schedule V. of the New Code of the Board of pom 
tion, and specially Eng | to teach Latin, are required at the Chelsea Papi 
Teachers’ School, William Street, Hammersmith Road, 8.W. 

Salary—Man, £150 per annum, rising by annual increments of £5 to £0, 
Woman, £130 per annum, rising by annual increments of £5 to £165, 

Applications to be made on Form 40 P. T., on which, with other information, 
copies only of three testimonials must be given. A copy of this Form can be 
obtained from the Clerk of the Board, If a written application is made f; 
one, it must be accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope or wra: ea 

Applications must be received by the CLERK of the Board, School ‘ 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C., by or before the first Post o) 
Wednesday, February 10th, 1904. . 

Aputennae who applied for the recently advertised vacancies for Assistants 
in the Board’s Pupil ‘Teachers’ Schools can have the Form 40 P. T. they then 
submitted placed before the Committee on re the Clerk of the Board 
by or before the first post on Wednesday, February 10th, 1904. 

All communications on the subject of this notice should be marked outside 
“P, T. Schools.” 

Candidates from the country invited to attend the Committee will be allowed 
third-class return railway fare to London or other reasonable travellin 
expenses, and, if necessary, hotel expenses not exceeding 10s. a day for int 
more than two days. Applications for payment of hotel expenses must be 
accompanied by receipted vouchers. If a candidate after being nominated 
refuses to take up the appointment, no expenses will be allowed. 

Applicants who do not receive, on or before February 18th, 1904, a summong 
to attend before the Committee will understand that they have not been 
included in the list of candidates to be seen by the Committee, and will not 
be further communicated with. 


7) Seer s OF LONDOYX, 


(MARTIN WHITE BENEFACTION.) 
COURSES OF LECTURES IN SOCIOLOGY, 


Professor PATRICK GEDDES will deliver a Course of EIGHT LECTURES 
on “CITIES AND THEIR CULTURE-RESOURCES” at the LONDON 
SCHOOL of ECONOMICS and POLITICAL SCIENCE, Clare Market, W.¢, 
on consecutive THURSDAYS at 6.10 p.m., beginning on February 4th, 1904,” 

Dr. E. WESTERMARCK will deliver a Course of SEVEN LECTURES on 
* EARLY CUSTOM AND MORALS” at the LONDON SCHOOL of 
ECONOMICS and POLITICAL SCIENCE, Clare Market, W.C., on consecy. 
tave TUESDAYS at 6 p.m., beginning on February 9th, 1904, 

The Lectures are free to all Students of the University, whether internal or 
external. and to those attending Sociology classes at the Caxton Hall. To the 
general public the fee for either Course is six shillings, or one shilling fora 
single Lecture. Admission will be by ticket.—Tickets and Syllabuses may be 
obtained from the SECRETARY, London School of Economics and Political 
Science, Clare Market, W.C. 


Lp rang 5d PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scieutifie Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymuastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, award to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, 


\ TAL D’ARNO, STREATHAM, S.W.—SCHOOL for 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Individual care. Special advantages 
for Music and Languages. Good Teachers for all subjects. Bracing situation, 
Tennis, hockey field. References kindly permitted to Lord and Lady Shuttle. 
worth, A. Hopkinson, K.C., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor of the Victoria University 
of Manchester, Lady Seale, Mrs. Boger, Mrs. Rippingall, and other parents,— 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss HUMMEL. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at 8OBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


























UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education, Professors H. G. SreLey, F.R.S., J. Courton 
Coxurns, M.A.. H. E. Matpen, M.A., W. Rippmann, M.A., G. Gancta, R.C.M., 
G. Prapeav (Paris Conservatoire), P. Srozryina (Leipsic), A. P. Huevenxt, 
TrrRickK Wituiams, C. JerramM, M.A., C. Bouvier, &. Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. ~Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4acres. Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health, Matron, trained nurse.—Prospectus on application. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; + advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 


T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 


Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town. 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education. University 














ment will be obtained from JOHN L. STEVENSON, Secretary of the School, 
46 Reform Street, Dundee, with whom applications must be lodged on or before 
February 24th. 


OR SALE.— PREMISES and GOODWILL of ; 

PRIVATE SCHOOL in North of England. First-class house, in 

large grounds. Bracing locality. Capital required, £2,000.—Box 18, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


LONDON FIRM of PUBLISHERS are OPENING 

a DEPARTMENT for WORKS of FICTION, and invite WELL- 
KNOWN AUTHORS, with MSS. ready, to communicate with them. Cash will 
be paid down for those accepted. POPULAR AUTHORS ONLY ARE 
REQUESTED TO. REPLY. — Letters first to Box 17, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


LADY, educated, kind, and helpful, Certificated Nurse, 

and experienced Housekeeper, SEEKS RE-ENGAGEMENT. Full 

iculars given and required.—Address first, *“ NURSE,” c/o Messrs, Farmer’s 
ibrary, 179 High Street, Kensington, W. 














examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E, B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Sta’ 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E.H. WHISHAW. 


S MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
ke RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a TRAINING 
COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Boarding and Day Schools; 
Kindergarten. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. 
Peseipel ee J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Boarding Fees, 60 gs. a year. 
—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE.—POST of BURSAR and 
SECKETARY.-—The list of applications is closed. Selected candidates 
are Leing communicated with : 
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HUROH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
- OQHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


gnised by Government as a Training College for Secondary Teachers. 


Beco 
ENTI AINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
A RESIDENTIATEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
dents are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Stu The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
Diplo of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
o ive).—For Pi ctus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
(ocsipal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 





SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


7 SS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Se ye oy to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
b and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
wayi feld. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations, 
ying-feld. cited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For Pros- 


la. 
Fas fi terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 





UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


i is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
eer Er chien, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern 
education. The buildings are situated on high ground, and occupy an 
exceptionally healthy position, Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym- 
nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, anda playing-field, Fees £40 
to £45.--For particulars apply to the Head-Mistress, Mrs, HOCKLY, Uplands 
School, Archery Road, St. Leonards, 


~~ §T, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


T. LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
S (ST. KATHARINES), ST, ANDREWS. 














For girls from seven years of age. 


There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 


olonies. 
“Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
W.—Chairman of Committee: Sir W. MATHER, M.P. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. 
MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A.— 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
Students are prepared for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union and 
for the University of Cambridge Teachers’ Examination; and Special Classes 
are held in subjects required for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years 
at the Institute, are offered annually to Students who have passed certain recog- 
nised Examinations.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 
INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, .SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS, The EASTER TERM COMMENCED FRIDAY, January 22nd. 


Oe. GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON. 

; A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1904. 

The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 

£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton, 


SELWIN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
) Girls' School. Estab. 35 years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams.; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts. 

















ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
Class Ladies’ School, recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, ec. 





AASTBOURN E.— GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages, The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-iield. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
K ASTBOURNE 


COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 


President: His Grace the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. Six 
a. > (£60-£30), March 3rd, 4th, 5th, for Classics, Mathematics, Army 
Class, ‘or particulars apply Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 











(OLAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

a tor Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

> e. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 
e@ Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &.— 
rospectus from PRINCIPAL, 


HOLLAND PARK, W.—A Superior, Old-Established 
C HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Special Advantages for Music, Art, 
= peuages, International History and Literature. Educational System aims 
‘ ; ividual culture and self-government of the highest type. Visits made 
mtsesggr eg gg tres Caeeeee. Field . Tennis, Cricket, Hockey. 
€8S) ding, Fencing, Swimming.—For Prospectus, apply “BK. S.,” 
clo J. E, May, 68 Fleet Street, London, E.C. — 


WIMBLEDON ART COLLEGE for LADIES, recently 
or Stud removed to a large House near Wimblcdon Hill, Combines a Hone 
Wales Eeaman an wile eg under London Masters. Classes for Drawing, 
7 By 44 sca a i , si . y i — , 
to LADY kEsti Pe etching, Modelling, Design ; also Embroidery.—Apply 
"J om hal 
SETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
PICKARD Oe Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
(Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb, Highest references, 























| 





St MONICA’S, 
TADWORTH, SURREY. 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED, 
Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London. 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and hepa Graduatesand Language 
S cialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school, Excellent Cagesreniee for elder girls to jalise in Languages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 
Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. : 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY l4rz, 1904. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon, Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol ees Mr, E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Mil: 


ilman, 
A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 
CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 
near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &c. Good m 
education; excellent Professors.—Box 8, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


NIVERSITY OF DUREA WM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
epply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
atfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NivV bee? FY OF DUSEERA SE 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 

For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

= — Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey Honse, 

urham, 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of enjoyment, 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of making. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


INISHING HOME-SCHOOL.—SIX GIRLS ONLY 
TAKEN. French thoroughly taught in all its branches by Principal, a 
Parisian with twenty years’ experience in England. House heated throughout ; 
electric light ; hot and cold ordinary and shower baths. Garden; tennis, 
croquet. A few minutes from the Bois de la Cambre.—Apply, PRINCIPAL, 
18 Rue Dautzenberg, Avenue Louise, Brussels, 


























RESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
¥ Linden 9, close to the “Grosse Garten.” FRAULEIN M. 
SCHMIDT offers High-class Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
All facilities for acquiring Languages, Music, Painting, &c. The Principal, 
who has resided in England for several years, holdsa Diploma of the Con- 
servatoire of Music, Leipzig. All the comforts and convenience of a modern 
home. The greatest attention paid to the health of the pupils. Numbers 
limited. Large garden. Escort from and to London. Highest references. 
DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Se te rooms. Highest references,—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 


ADY JEKYLL wishes to RECOMMEND capable and 
pleasant GERMAN LADY, now in Dresden, to CHAPERONE or Take 
Educational Charge of GIRLS abroad. Disengaged after Easter.—Address, 
—_—- KRAUSS, care of Lady Jekyll, 3 Green Street, Park Lane, 
ondon, 


'PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 

i Professions, House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playing- 

fields, Gymuasium, Carpenter’s Shop. Good Science Laboratories. Cadet 

Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Schoiarships to Univer- 

sities and Hospitals. Special Classes for London Examinations, Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ARLET HALL, STAFFORD. 
‘he above well-known School, eueeeiens, for the Public Schools and the 


Navy (under the new regulations), is NOW OPEN. 
A. F, FERNIE, M.A. (Cantab.) ; 8S. KENNINGTON, M.A. (Cantab.) 


























NRENT COLLEGE.—A Church of England Public 

School, conducted in accordance with the principles of the Reforma- 

tion, Many Successes at the Universities and in the Army. Numbers have 

trebled during the last six years, Thirty acres of playing-fields. Remarkable 

health record. Fees £75 per annum ; reductions made for the Sons of Clergy 
and Officers.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, Derbyshire. 


HE KINGS SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. O 
healthy site. Cubicles, Splendid Playing Fields, Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE— 
TERM COMMENCED JANUARY 22mp, 1904. Moderate fees, 
Strong Staif of University men in High Honours. Rich Foundation. Valuable 
Scholarships tenable ut the School and Universities. A few VACANCIES in 
the Head-Master’s House.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus to Rev. C. F. 
HUTION, M.A,, Head-Master, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. _ 
Patgox—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners,Land-agents, Surveyors,Agriculturists, intending Colonists,&c. 
ing and Celonial Branch. Estate and Forestry Branch, 
to the PRINCIPAL. 


‘or Prospectus appl: 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 2nd. 
i. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
. MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a sound technical and general education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 

For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 

Lieut, H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.R. 
Reck Ferry, Cheshire. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE (a Church 
of England Public School in accordance with the principles of the 
Reformation). —-EXAMINATIONS are HELD in MARCH, JULY, and 
DECEMBER for Entrance Scholarships (of value ranging from £60 to £15) 
on Classical, Modern, and Army side. Successes since 1897: 11 open Scholar- 
ae and Exhibitions, 1 University Scholarship, and 2 Fellowships at Oxford 
and Cambridge; 27 Higher Certificates ; 24 entranees, Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
India Forests, Britannia R.N.C. Osborne; 12 passes London Matriculation ; 
1 Scholarship St. Barthelomew’s; 1 Scholarship City and Guilds of London 
Central Technical Cellege. JUNIOR SCHOOL. Estate of 160 acres, 
Exceptienal health conditions. 


IERREMONT COLLEG@G B&B, 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Gymnasium, practical Chemistry, 
sea bathing; moderate fees. Preparatory Department.—Apply for illustrated 
Prospectus to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904.—One 

of £70 and annum, Two of £50, and Minor Scholarships. Examination 

July 26th and 27th. Leaving Scholarships tothe Universities.—For particulars 
apply to SECRETARY, Brighton College. 


0. 183 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 

W.—Mr. GEORGE EGERTON’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

BOYS. (Recognised by Board of Education.) Football, hockey, and gymnastics, 
SCHOOL REOPENED THURSDAY, January 21st. 

















$$, 


OR PROSPECTUSES OF THE BEST 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
apply to J. & J. Paton. 
FOR PROSPECTUSES OF THE BEST 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
apply to J. & J. Paton. 
FOR PROSPECTUSES OF THE BEST 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
apply to J. & J. Paton. 
FOR PROSPECTUSES OF THE BEST 
SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
apply to J. & J. Paton. 
FOR PROSPECTUSES 4 aoa ‘ian cee 
‘RBS TUTO! 
apply to J. & J. Paton. - oF BS 
FOR PROSPECTUSES OF 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 
apply to J. & J. Paton. 
FOR PROSPECTUSES a REC _ 
YME EIVING BAC 
apply to J. & J. Paton. Kwame BOYS 
FOR PROSPECTUSES OF THE BEST 
SCHOOLS ABROAD, 
apply to J. & J. Paton. 


There is NO CHARGE for sending Prospectuses or advice, 
The more complete the details given, the greater the satisfaction and the 
less the trouble to us and to our clients. 
J. & J. PATON, 
Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—Th, 
& SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardiang 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, B. J. BEE VOR, M.A,, 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNEsSkS 

and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 

to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S, A, TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holley 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 











ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


T MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 
MODERN SCHOOL. Splendid Premises, Laboratories, Workshops, 
SPECIAL CLASSES, ARMY, COOPER’S HILL, 
Numerous Recent Successes. 
Head-Master—Rev. C. N. NAGEL, M.A. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 

MATICAL, and NATURA, SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1904 

Ten or more, besides House Exhivitions, open to competition, value from £25 

to £100 a year. Also Scholarships for Boys intended for the Army.— 

Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th. 

Boys joining the School in May are eligible, as others. Special Classes for 

» NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


[BF oh ae ee HOOL. 

An EXAMINATION will TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on the 
22nd, 23rd, and 24th MARCH, 1904, for SIX or more OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Three of £70 per annum, two of £50 per annum, two of £30 per 
annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates entertained free of charge 
if application be made by 14th March, 1904. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME 
with skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
gravel soil: very healthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, ‘The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
ip a BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 
olf, &c. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 
4 W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 
healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. One 
vacancy.—For en address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon 
Northumberlan 





























O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al) 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
ew. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 


-, 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, ‘Telegraphic Address, 


“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 
UBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 1904. 
WITH A SELECT LIST OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
15th year of issue, 650 pp., 2s. 6d. 


Guide to Public Schools, Preparatory Schools, Tutors for Navy, Army, and 
University. 
How to Start a Boy in the Profession. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited. Paternoster Square. 





jXTEMPORE SPEAKING 
LITERARY TUITION. 
SprcraL System or INSTRUCTION BY POST, 
Mr. H. D. NUTTALL, F.R.S.L., Whitefield, near Manchester, 
Established 1893. 


jee ae ee ae ee ee 

ALL KINDS of COPYING and MANIFOLDING quickly and care. 
fully executed in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per thousand 
words. (Established 1893,)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, Balham, 
London, S.W. 


ERSONS SEEKING a REASONABLE RELIGION, 

free from Superstition and based on the facts of the higher nature of 

man, are invited to apply for Literature (sent gratis and post-free) to the 

SECRETARY, Postal Mission, THE THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street 

(opposite St. James’s Church), Piccadilly, London, W., where services are held 
every Sunday at 11 and7. 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME. 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Prelimin: 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECKETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


RINTING BUSINESS. 


SOLE PARTNER wishes ENERGETIC PRACTICAL PARTNER; good 
social position preferred ; £2,000 to £3,000; confidential. 
o. 796, ROBERTSON & SCOTT, 25 Hanover Street, Edinburgh, 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 

correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 

their Books or Works of Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 

on application to Mr, E, KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hil, 
London, E.C. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven Yeas everywhere with unfailing success, 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at 
Sheffield Workhouse. Tins, 1s, 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s, 6d., post-free,—HOWARTH 
& FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


WNERS of gee specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &c., &., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 


ANTED.—Henry Alken’s Coloured Engravings and all 
Books illustrated by him. Sporting Repository, 1822, £30 offered; 
Field Sports, 1821, £30; Life of a Race Horse, 1848, £10; Specimens of Riding, 
1823, £5; Melange of Humour, 1824, £10; Hunting Casualties, 1850, £4; Sport- 
ing Ideas, 1830, £5; Hunting or Six Hours’ Sport, 12 plates, £10; dscape 
Scenery, 1821, £4; Analysis of Hunting Field, 1846, £5; Sporting Sketches, 
1817, £5; Cockney’s Shooting Season, 1822, £8; Involuntary Thoughts, 30s. ; 
Sporting Scrap Book, 50 plates, £8; Moments of Fancy, 1822, £3 ; Sketches of 
Shooting, 1826, 30s. ; Sporting Notions, 35 plates, £12; Qualified Horses, 18h 
£6; Life of Mytton, 1835, £10; Comparative Meltonions, 6 plates, £5; Jorroc! 
Jaunts and Jollities, 1838 or 1843, £10; Hunting Accomplishments, 1850, £4. 
Shooting, 6 plates, 1823, £4; Driving and Military Discoveries, 7 plates, £3; 
Leicestershire Steeple Chase, 1830, £15; National Sports, 1821-3, £30; &c; 
Highest prices given for books with coloured plates. 


HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 
AY’S LIBRARY, LIMITED.—February Clearance List 


of Surplus Library Books (and others) offered in good condition, for 
cash, at greatly reduced prices, NOW READY. Also List of Latest Additions 
to Library, with terms of subscriptions. Post-free on application.—DA 
LIBRARY, Lid., 96 Mount Sireet, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 
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; 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. , 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


80-84 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
941 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


MAPLE & CO 
LONDON PARIS 
MAPLE & CO have the largest selection of 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 


as Easy and Writing Chairs, Writing Tables, 
Bookeases, Eseritoires, Bureaus, and other 
appointments, in the World. 


The “RUSSELL” Roll Top Table at £7 7s. 
is the very thing for a busy and oft- 
interrupted LITERARY MAN. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
MAPLE & CO 





NOW READY. 
SIXTY-FIRST EDITION. Price 2s. 


THE CHILD’S GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. 
By A LADY. 

The Original and Authorised Edition brought down to the present time. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 
THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 





Beautiful Private Grounds, Tennis Courts, Putting Course; 
Delightful Walks and Drives, 


FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignton, South Devon, 
Editor of “How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 


OOKS WANTED.—£30 given for Alken’s National 
Sports, 1821 or 1823, folio ; £8 for Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth, 1896; £18 

for Burlington Portrait Miniatures, 1889 ; £5 for Freeman's Norman Conquest, 
6vols,; £8 for Life of aSportsman, 1842; £6 for Skelton'’s Mary Stuart, 1893 ; £25 
for Stevenson’s Works, Edinburgh Ed.; £15 for Orme's British Field Sports, 1807; 
£10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888; 25s. each for Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, 
1820; 258. for Williamson’s John Russell, 1894; 10s. for Whistler's Gentle Art 
of Making Enemies, 1890; 10s. for Whitaker’s Deer Parks, 1892; £3 for Scrope's 
Salmon Fishing, 1843; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843 ; £30 for Alken’s Sporting 
Repository, 1422 ; £30 for Thackeray’s Vanity Fair in 20 numbers, 1848; 50s. 
for Morris’s Birds, 6 vols. ; £5 for Armstrong’s Gainsborough, 1898 ; 25s. each 
for Froude’s Short Studies, 8vo, cloth, 3rd Series; Freeman’s Norman Con- 
quest, Vol. 5. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED, me the largest and 
most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—-BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


SPECIAL THREE WEEKS’ TOUR TO 
BUSSACO, LISBON, and OINTRA, for £14. 
On the 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month. 


FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING EMBARKING, LANDING, TRAVELLING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 


For full particulars and other Tours, see special bills—Apply to THE BOOTH 
8.S. CO. (Ltd.), 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; and 30 he St., Liverpool. 
W INTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Special Tours from £1 a Day. 
By the Magnificent Mail Steamers of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


























For particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street or 29 Cockspur Street, London. 


Dr. LUNN’S and Mr. PEROWNE’S CRUISES, 
8.Y. ‘ Argonaut,’ 3,274 tons. 

31 10s. NAPLES, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 

CYPRUS, PALESTINE, EGYPT,and MALTA. March Ist, 

16 16s. BOSNIA, HERZEGOVINA, MONTENEGRO, and VENICE. 

April 12th. London-Marseilles return ticket for these Cruises, £5 5s. extra. 
£10 10s. and £13 13s, ROME TOURS. Extensions to Florence and Venice, 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 








THE ASSOCIATION of DIAMOND 


MERCHANTS, Ltd., 
6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDI NGS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 
West End Branch—68 PICCADILLY. 


£5,000 “7iMES” £5,000 
WORTH OF SYSTEM OF WORTH OF 
SECOND-HAND MONTHLY SECOND-HAND 
FOR SALE. PAYMENTS. FOR SALE. 
Write nin ull Illus. Write for Write for pe Illus- 
trated List. Particulars. trated List. 


Please write for Illustrated Catalogue (L), the 
Finest in the World, £4,000 Illustrations, post-free. 


Nots Appress :— 


6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmzn, Loxpows. Codes: Unicopz and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £50,000,000. 
The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of 
towns, especially in hot weather, 


Milk Food, No. 1. Milk Food, No. 2. Malted Food, No. 3. 
From birth to3 mths, From 3 to6 mths, From 6 mths, & upwards, 

















A pamphlet on “ Infant Feeding and Management ” (48 pages) free. 
Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London, E.C. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., lishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
ae yy each, 5s, per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, or plain. 
Authors should note that Tue LEapENHALL 
Press Lp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“GRAND prix” PENS. 


Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens, Paris, 1900. 





R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
| rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., on application, 





STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 
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SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


National Provincial Bank of England, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £15,900,000. 
CAPITAL—Paid, £3,000,000; Unealled, £2,300,000; Reserve Liability, £10,600,000; 
Total, £15,900,000, 
RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £2,300,000. 
NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 15,269, 


DIRECTORS. 


COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Esq. . 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq. 
WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE GOSCHEN, Esq. 
CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esq. 
FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, Esq. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of LICHFIELD. 


Jorn? GENERAL MANAGERS.—FREDERICK CHURCHWARD, Esq., ROBERT THOMAS HAINES, Esq., 


Sir JAMES LYLE MACKAY, G.C.M.G., K.C.LE:- 


GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, Esq. 
WILLIAM ROBERT MOBERLY, Esq. 
SELWYN ROBERT PRYOR, Esq. 
THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Esq. 
ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. 


and THOMAS ESTALL, Esq. 
ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER—DAVID JOHN HOWARD CUNNICK, Esq. 


SOLICITORS—ERNEST JAMES WILDE, 


THE Directors have the pleasure to submit the 
Balance Sheet for the year 1903, and to report that 
after making provision for all bad and doubtful debts, 
and for the rebate of discount on current bills, the 
profit, including £96,317 14s. 6d. brought forward, 
amounts to £720,351 2s. 5d., which has been appro- 








priated as follows :— 7 iae 
Interim Dividend of 9 per cent. paid in 
August last .. ee ee -- 270,000 0 0 
A further Dividend of 9 per cent. 
(making 18 per cent. for the year, 
free of Income Tax), payable 9th 
proximo .. oe oe oe +. 270,000 0 0 
Transferred to the Knaresborough 
and Claro Bank, Ltd. Purchase 
Account .. ee os oe -. 15,000 0 0 
Applied towards Writing down Invest- 
ments .. ee oe oe oo. OBR 17.5 
Balance carried forward ee ee 83,288 5 4 
£720,858 2 5 


The Bank Consols are valued at 85, and other In- 
vestments at or under Market Prices on 31st Decem- 
r, 1903. 
vethe Directors retiring by rotation are Messrs. 


Esq. WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 


Claude Villiers Emilius Laurie, William Robert 
Moberly, and Robert Wigram, all of whom being 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

The Directors have to announce, with deep regret, 
the loss through death during the past year of Mr. 
William Fidgeon, who had been a Joint General 
Manager of the Bank for fourteen years, and a few 
months later of Mr. Henry Simms, whom they had 
selected to succeed him. 

They have appointed Mr. Thomas Estall, who has 
for several years filled the important post of City 
Office Manager, to bea Joint General Manager. 

New Branches have been opened at Newton Abbot, 
Oswestry, and Pontypool. 

And Sub-Branches at Shanklin, Isle of Wight ; Ren- 
shaw Street, Liverpool; London Road, Liverpool; 
Stretford Road, Manchester; St. George’s, Bristol ; 
Roath, Cardiff ; Cheriton ; Folkestone; and King 
Edward Street, Hull. 

Premises have been secured in High Holborn and 
the Strand (London)—also at Oldham ( Lancashire), 
where branches wili be opened at an early date. 

In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the 
Shareholders are required to elect the Auditors and 
fix their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse (of 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co.), and Mr. William 
Barclay Peat (of Messrs. W. B. Peat and Co.), the 
retiring Auditors, offer themselves for re-election. 








BALANCE-SHEET, DecEmBeER 3lst, 1903. 


CAPITAL :— LIABILITIES. ba & 8. d. 


40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 1 


pal ine bat py, cae. DEOL OO 
215,000 Shares of £60each,£12paid 2,580,000 0 0 
3,000,000 0 0 

RESERVE FUND .. os . 2,300,000 0 0 


Current, Deposit, and other Accounts, 
including rebate on Bills not due, 
provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, &c. oo oe oe -- 50,360,390 19 2 

Acceptances and Endorsements of 
Foreign Bills on account of Cus- 
tomers .. 


ROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT :— 
» Balance of Profit and Loss Ac- 
count, including £96,317 14s. 6d. 


oe oe oe oe 


475,709 17 5 
————————_. 


brought from year 1902.. oe £720,358 2 5 

Less Interim Dividend, 9 per cent. 
paid in August last oe «» £270,000 0 -0 

» Dividend of 9 per cent. payable 
February 9th next oe +» 270,000 0 0 

» Transferred: to Knaresborough 

and Claro Bank, Limited, pur- 
chase Account .. on «+ 15,000 0 0 

» Apr'ied towards writing down 
Investments «. ~~ ee 82,06917 1 





637,069 17 1 
—_—_—— 
83,288 5 4 














£56,219,389 1 11 


M. 0. FITZGERALD, G. F, 
F, CHURCHWARD, 'R. T, 





In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act 1900, we certify that all our requirements as 
Auditors have been complied with; and we report that we have ascertained the correctness of the Cash 
Balances at the Head Office, the Money at Call and Short Notice, and the securities representing the invest- 
ments of the Bank; and having examined the Balance Sheet in detail with the books at the Head Office and 


with the certified returns from each Branch, we are of 


properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true,and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as shown by such 


ks and returns. 
21st January, 1904. 


At the Annual General Meeting (Robert Wigram, Esq., in the chair), the above Report was adopted. The 
retiring Directors, Messrs, Claude Villiers Emilius Laurie, William Robert Moberly, and Robert Wigram 


were re-electe— 


Mr. Edwin ape prong and Mr. William Barclay Peat were re-appointed Auditors for the current year. 
ailks of the Proprietors were given to the Directors, General Managers, Branch Managers and 

other Officers of the Bank for their efficient services, and to the Chairman for his able conduct in the chair. 

The National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, having numerous branches in England and Wales, as well 
as Agents and Correspondents at home and abroad, affords great facilities to its customers, who may have 
money transmitted to the credit of their Accounts through any of the Branches free of charge. 

At Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, Deposits are received and interest allowed thereon at the rates 
advertised by the Bank in the London newspapers from time to time, and Current Accounts are conducted on 


The best th: 


the usual terms. 


The Bank undertakes the Agency of Private and Joint Stock Banks, also the Purchase and Sale of all 
British and Foreign Stocks and Shares, and the collection of Dividends, Annuities, é&c, 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, payable at the principal towns abroad, are issued for the use of 


Travellers. 


At the Country Branches Current Accounts are opened, Deposits received, and all other Banking business 


conducted. 


The Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regards the transactions of its customers. 
Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents, and Correspondents, nay be had on 
Branches, 


application at the Head Office, and at any of the Bank’s 
By order of the Directors, 


28th January, 1904 





F. CHURCHWARD, R. T, HAINES, T. ESTALL, Joint General Managers. 


CASH :— ASSETS, & «4 
At Bank of England and at Head 

Office and Branches ., ee 7,491,486 4 0 

At Call and Short Notice., eo 3,485,546 0 6 


10,977,032 4 6 
INVESTMENTS :— d. 
English Government 
Securities .. «. 8,751,931 4 6 
Indian and Colonial 
Government Secu- 
rities; Debenture, 
Guaranteed, and 
Preference Stocks 
of British Rail- 
ways; British Cor- 
poration and Water- 
works Stocks -- 5,438,863 17 1 
Canal, Dock, River 
Conservancy, and 
other Investments 508,831 16 6 
——————-. 14,699,626 18 1 
Customers for Acceptances and En- 
dorsements of Foreign Bills, per 


Contra .. ; s° oe «» 475,709 17 5 
Bills Discounted, Loans, &e. .. ++ 29,457,883 11 10 
Bank Premises in Londonand Country 609,136 10 1 


£56,219,389 1 11 


MALCOLMSON, ROBT. WIGRAM, Directors. 
HAINES, T. ESTALL, Joint General Managers. 





opinion that such Balance Sheet is full and fair and 


EDWIN WATERHOUSE, 
WILLIAM BARCLAY PEAT, Auditors. 


in, 
CONTENTS OF THE “~~ ae 


NINETEENTH CENTUR 


AND AFTER 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


Lorp WoLsELEY’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY, B * 
Hon, the Earl of Cromer, G.c.B. Gaelt 
” 


C.8.1, 
Tur GERMANS AT WATERLOO AND ANGLO- 
Retations. By Sir Rowland Blennerhanat 


Bart. 

A age, CoMMENT ¥ = Report op The 

aR Commission. By Brigadier- : 

Edward Brabant, K.C.B. Gonseal 

JaPANESE RELATIONS witH Korea. By J. 
Longford (late H.M. Consul at Nagasaki) hE. 

Primary EpucaTion IN AvstRatia, By the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of North Queensland, 

Tue Nesutz. By the Rev. Edmund 
(Gresham Lecturer on Astronomy). 

Tue RELIGION oF THE GREEKS. By Herbert Pan), 

BrxInD 7 es Veil, By Montague Crackgy. 
thorpe, K.C. 

A Foroorras VoLUME IN SHAKESPEARE’S Lrppapy 
By Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart. . 

Ay Ex-PrisoNeR ON ProressionaL Crrminatg 
By H. J. B. Montgomery. . 

Sremons anD SamvEL Perrys. By the Rey, p 
W: Duthie. . 

Tur ScHoots or THE Roya ACADEMY oF Ants, 
By Fred A. Eaton (Secretary). 

THE State REGISTRATION OF NursEs. By Lady 
Helen Munro Ferguson. 

ey 4 ApoLogetics. By the Rey. Dr. Gregory 
mith, 

Free TraDE AND Britiso Surpring, By W, H, 

mwick, 

Last Monts: 

1) By Sir Wemyss Reid. 

2) By Edward Dicey, C.B, 


London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co.,, Ltd, 


BLACKWOOD FOR FEBRUARY, 


Joun Curcotz,M.P. By Katherine Cecil Thurston, 

TuRee GamBITs. 

Scotopax1ana: Dogs. By Scolopax. 

Onz Nieut’s Experiences 1x Turset, By C, H, 

Lepper. 

Oxp Gatway LirzE: Ranpom ReEcoLiectioxs, 

“Sattr”: a Stupy. By Hugh Clifford, C.M.G, 

Tue Srece or ARRAH: AN INCIDENT OF THE INDIAN 

Mutiny. By E. John Solano, 

Tue Birps or Hawai. By J. A. Owen. 

A SraTEsMAN-ADVENTURER OF THE Paciric, 

Musines Witnovur Metrxop.—Txe Lost Inriv- 

ENCE AND Di@nity oF THE Daity Press—Tus 

SPEECHES OF AN EMPEROR—THE Psalms oF 

Davin 1n Datty Lirs. 

A Fiscat Sotution ron Commonriace Minps, By 
Selim, 

Russia AND JaPaN: THE Nava Ovrtoox. By 
Active List, 

Forrian TraDE Fauiacies, 








Witium Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 98/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The a this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BANE, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 





Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bots, 








DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
repayable on demand, 


23°/, 24 °/, 





The BIKKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 








C, A, RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 
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precisely the same right to latitude as Dr. Gore, and I feel 

fs. Roaby fom loving Englishmen will consider that. Mr. Beeby has been 
and arbitrarily treated.”—Dr. W. D. Morrison, President of the 
“3 Union, in the 7¥mes (December 26th, 1903). 


Second Edition, 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


CREED AND LIFE. 


A Gritical Inquiry, and Exposition of the Several Articles 
of the Creed in Relation @ Life, 


By Rev. C. E, BEEBY, B.D. 


«pr, Gore's treatment of the Scripture account of the Fall was even more 
: fringement of Ordination vows than that of which Mr, Beeby was 
bo on The whole question of clerical subscription is of great importance, 
and liberal Churchmen are bound to speak out in reference to this present 
»..Canon HENsoy, in the Westminster Gazette. 
show a rare combination of th y and 
tical insight......I think youn book fitted to do much good among 
uiring members of the English Church.”—Canon Cuzrne. 
“T have read it with rye I ganapuees — teen. ...b have Ae felt in 
lete ment with an author as when reading your hook.” 
such complete 9g —Professor F, Max Méuurr, 
“ 4 book to be read and reckoned with.”—Outlook. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., Ltd. 


THE ETERNAL LAUGHTER, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
BY 


W. STARLING BURGESS. 
With an Introduction by JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


“ American poets can be as transcendentally erotic as were the 
troubadours. Witness this book. It is made up of amorphous, 
yet often beautiful verses which largely defy the traditional forms 
and express with an odd mysticism a lover’s raptures for his 
mistress. “Tis a moony passion, with all the earth filtered out of 
it, leaving graceful, airy and occult-looking Platonisms to elude 
criticism and excite a friendly wonder.”—Scotsman. 


“Mr. Julian Hawthorne, in an introduction, calls attention to 
the exceptional character of these verses, and even a slight 
perusal of them will bear out this verdict.”—Daily News. 


illustrated, 4to, cloth, Gs. net. 


Chi 


tien) $d 








Cc. D. CAZENOVE & SON, 26 Henrietta Street. 





THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


FEBRUARY, 1904. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH, 


SPAIN AND MOROCCO. By His Excellency Senator 
Eugenio Montero Rios (President of the Spanish Senate). 


A NATIONAL TARIFF FOR NATIONAL DEFENCE. By 
H. W. Wilson, Author of “Ironclads in Action.” 
EVELYN’S “GRAND TOUR.” By Austin Dobson. 


THE PROBLEM OF ALIEN IMMIGRATION. By Major W. 
Evans-Gordon, M.P. (Member of the Royal Commission on 
Alien Immigration). 


CONCERNING DOCTORS. By Mrs. Earle, Author of “Pot 
Pourri.” 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

SOME WINTER PLAYS. By Miss Eveline Godley. 
GUNNERY AND PARLIAMENT. By Arnold White. 

THE POET'S DIARY.—II. Edited by Lamia. 

A NAVAL VIEW OF THE ARMY. By A Retired Officer. 


COLONIAL FRIENDS AND FOREIGN RIVALS. By R. H. 
Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S., Editor of the “Dictionary of 
Political Economy.” 


GREATER BRITAIN, 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


5th Impression. 


THE NEBULY COAT. ,. yee tata: 


4th Impression. 


THE BOY, SOME HORSES, 
AND A GIRL. By D. CONYERS, 


4th Impression. 


THE BERYL STONES. ard Sswice. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE BACK BLOCKS OF CHINA. 


A Maerateae Sbanas ad Race hes ouness, Sing Holos, 
and the Irrawaddi. 
By R. LOGAN JACK, LL.D, F.G.S., 
Late Government Geologist of Queensland. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Ready February 2nd. 


ROUND KANGCHENJUNGA., 
W. FRESHFIELD. With more than 40 magnificent Dlustrations and 2 Maps, 
royal 8vo, 18s. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ Mr, Freshfield’s book should take rank as one of the classics 
of mountain travel.” 











By Dovenas 





4th Impression in the Press. 


THREE ROLLING STONES 
APAN. 


By GILBERT WATSON. With Mlustrations from Photographs, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SIR HORACE RUMBOLD’S 


FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A DIPLOMATIST. 


By the Right Hon, Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. net. 








SECOND IMPRESSION. 


LADY ANNE’S WALK. By ELEANor ALEXANDER. 
With Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


TIMES.—“A charming, wandering, rambling book, full of the grace and 
sweetness that are so often wafted to England nowadays from the Irish 
shore.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


BROAD VIEWS. 


The New Monthly Review. 
Edited by A. P. SINNETT. 








The FEBRUARY Number includes the following Articles :— 


THE TWO PARTY SYSTEM. 
THE MEMORY OF NATURE. By A. P. SINNETT, 
THE RECORD OF ARBITRATION. By J. Grennapivs, D.C.L., 
late Greek Envoy at the Court of St. James’s. 
INDIA AND PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS. By Sir Roper 
LETHBRIDGE, K.O.LE. 

And many others, 


Published by 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Limited, 
DREYDEN HOUSE, GERRARD STREET, LONDON, W. 





J. W. ARROWSMITH, Bristol. 
‘CROTCHETS AND FOIBLES. 


Stories of Shooting, Cricket, Golf, 
By the Hon. ARTHUR BLIGH. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


Morning Post.—‘‘In these days the writer who can make one laugh by 
legitimate methods is a precious acquisition to the trade of letters, and such a 
one is Mr. Arthur Bligh.” 

Literary World.—“‘ The touches of humour are all the more effective for 
being quietly introduced, ‘A Draco of Cricket’ is a capital piece of restrained 
comedy.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘ He takes a quietly malicious pleasure in exposing the 
ways of the parvenu, and he very happily communicates this sense of enjoy- 
ment to the reader.” 





Bristol : J. W. ARROWSMITH. - 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, 


London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltd, 
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A MOST IMPORTANT IM 
SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 
COMMENCES IN TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF q 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 
THE IDEAL NEWSPAPER FOR THE GOUNTRY HOME P 


ENTITLED 


THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE f } 


af 


What it is and What it does. 





SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEW 


oa © @ f @ & - 


WITH 


The Earl of Onslow. 





ON SALE TO-DAY AT ALL NEWSAGENTS’. 








PRICE 6d. WEEKLY. 








Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, WC. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. The Royal Collection. 

































Will be Published on Monday, February 8th. 


THE ARMOURY OF 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 





99 
By GUY FRANCIS LAKING, M.V.0., F.S.A. 
(Keeper of the King’s Armoury). 
PUBLISHED BY COMMAND OF HIS MAJESTY 
KING: EDWARD VII. 
; Lee BRADBURY, AGNEW & CO. have the honour to intimate that they are 


privileged to announce the publication of this most important volume, which is to 
appear by the King’s Command. 


The collection of Armour and Arms, remarkable for its extent and conspicuous amongst 
the rare treasures of the Royal residence at Windsor, will be for the first time revealed. 
The examples were collected for their beauty of design, and many of them show the best work 
by the historic masters of the Armourer’s Art. Much is fully shown in this collection that 
even in the finest Arsenals of Europe is hardly represented. The series of Court or “ small ” 
swords of the 18th century is, as an instance, in a National collection unparalleled. The 
collection of Fire-arms is a very representative one, and many specimens are superb in their 
enrichments, whilst much of the Armour and Arms of an earlier date is matchless in quality 
and unrivalled in its historical associations. 


Until the accession of His Majesty King Edward VII. this really fine collection was a 
hidden treasure, for the space devoted to it would not permit of any form of classification 
or chronological order. It is due to the initiation and encouragement of His Majesty that 
the Windsor Castle Armoury has now been reorganised, newly arranged, and described in 
accurate detail. 


The volume will be, as befits its subject, of a sumptuous character. It will have 
40 full-page Photogravure Illustrations of the more noteworthy examples, and these will be 
of unusual excellence, printed on India-paper and mounted. The size will be an imperial 
quarto, and the binding half-leather. 


Price Five Guineas net. 


*.* Only a limited number of copies have been printed, and for these early application 
should be made. 





London: BRADBURY, AGNEW & CO., Ltd., 10 Bouverie Street, E.C, 
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NOW READY.—The FEBRUARY Number of 


“ SCHOOL: 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and 
Progress. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 
Demy 4to, 6d. net. 


CONTENTS. 


PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 
A Month of Talk—County Council Election—Free Church Manifesto— 
Bishop of Stepney’s Committee—Irish Education—The Classical Associa- 
tion— Teaching of Geometry— Mr. T. E. Page’s Address —“ Towards 
Peace ’—Herbert Spencer's Will—Dr. Salmon’s Death, 


EDUCATION AUTHORITIES TO THE RESCUE! By Professor H. E 
_ ARMSTRONG. 

SCHOOL VANS. By J. C. Mzpp. 

AMERICAN LETTER. By Gzorce H. Locxs. 

PROVINCIAL LETTER. 

A DEFENCE OF THE CLASSICS. By Professor J. S. PHI,iimore, 

~~ gana PRINCIPLES.—II. The Point of View. By Professor Joun 

AMB. 

MONTH BY MONTH: Memorabilia, Memoranda. 

OUR LEADERS.—II. Herzsart. With a Portrait. 

THE EXAMINATION CHAOS. By CLoupEster BRERETON, 

THE TEACHERS’ FORUM.—II. The Leaving-Certificate. By the Hzap- 
Master or University CoLuece ScHoo.. 

ABOVE THE LINE. 

THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER: Lord Avebury’s “ Essays and Addresses.” 

SALARIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By T. L. Humberstone. 

CORRESPONDENCE: The Education of the Engineer. By J. S. Hopason 
and Cuarxes M, Srvakrr. 

SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. By EB. Hepczr Wattace. 


COMMON ROOM PAPERS. —II. The Passage from the Primary to the 
Secondary School. By Cuartotre L. Laurie. 

HOW THE ACT WORKS.—I. West Riding of Yorkshire. 
IM. Staffordshire. IV. Warwickshire. 

REVIEWS :— 
The Philosophy of Maps—English in England—History Made in America 
— Philosophy of Comte — Greek Grammars — Greek History — Minor 
Notices, &c, 


II. Derbyshire. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 41. FEBRUARY, 1904, 2s, 6d. net. 


somes >] ARTICLES :— 
A New Poet anp aN OLD ONE. 
On THE LINE. 
THE CRISIS IN THE FAR EAST. Rosert Macuray. 
AUDIENCES AND EXITS (with Plans). Pavun WaternHouse. 
ITALIAN POLICY AND THE VATICAN. Commendatore F. Santini 
(Liberal Leader in the Italian Parliament). 
DANISH AGRICULTURE AND FREE TRADE. B&. A. Westennouiz 
(President of the Agrarian League of Denmark). 
THE CAVALRY AND ITS PRINCIPAL ARM. “Cavatry.” 
THE JEWISH PERIL IN RUSSIA. M. O. Mencurxorr (of the Novoé 
Vremya). 
THROUGH MACEDONIA. L. Vittart. 
W. E. H. LECKY: A REMINISCENCE. Hon. Emiry Law ess. 
A FURTHER STUDY AT ASSISI (llustrated). Basi pe Séuincovrr, 
A RUSSIAN PRIVATEER IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. Juan CorRBETI. 
THE GIANT INFANT AND ITS GOLDEN SPOON. L. Doveau, 
FORT AMITY.—XVIII.-XIX, A. T. QuitteR-Coucg, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY, 1904. 


Waat caw BE Done TO HELP THE BritisH Stace? Am APPEAL, 
List of Signatures. 

First PRINCIPLES IN THE Far East. By Calchas. 

Tse FrxanciaL AnD Economic SirvaTIon In Japan. By W. Petrie Watson. 

EneuisH History in Napoteon’s Noresooxs. By H. F. Hall, F.R.Hist.S, 

Grorce Gissinc. By Arthur Waugh. 

On Some Frencu Novets or To-Dary. By Le Comte de Ségur. 

eae ateos. 


With a 


Tue StaTE DiscoURAGEMENT OF LITERATURE. 
Tue Prostem or Hicu Asia. By Demetrius C, 
Tue Lire oF A Sone. | Stephen Gwynn. 
PRESIDENT RoosEvELT. By Sydney Brooks. 
Tue ProtectTionisT IDEAL OF ForEIGN TraDE. By W. M. Lightbody. 
Tue RoraList MovEMENT IN France. By Normannus, 

LronaInE—AN UNPUBLISHED Porm BY E, A. Pox, By Alfred RB. Wallace. 
Eveeue Sue. By Francis Gribble. 

TueorHaNo. Chaps. X.and XI. By Frederic Harrison. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





OOKS.—3,000 Wanted. List free. Books out of print 
~- lied. Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer Burton’s 
Sechion “tt hts, 12 vols., Illustrated, £6 l5s., cost_£12 12s.; Murray’s 


MU 


The FEBRUARY .. ., 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


Is now on Sale at all Booksellers’, 23. 64, net, 


CONTENTS. 
THE GREATER INQUIRY. 


EXPERIENCE OF THE HOUSING QUESTION, 
By N. G. PIERSON (ex-Premier of Holland), 


THE AUTUMN CAMPAIGN. By Sir EDWARD Grey 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH : a Reply to Dr. Sanday, 
By the Rev. HASTINGS RASHDALL, 


THE EARLY VICTORIANS. By E. S, P, HAYNES, 


THE SURVIVAL OF SWEATING. 
By J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, 


THE CLASSICS AS THEY MIGHT BE, 
By A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGR 


GEORGE GISSING: 


THE FAR EAST. 
(a) THE WORK OF NATURE. By A. J. HERBERTSOy, 
(>) THE WAYS OF MAN. By A. M. LATTER 


THE CHINESE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By F. H. P, CRESWELL 


Chaps. VII. & VIII. 
By HILAIRE BELLOG, 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON, 
OTHER REVIEWS. 


an Appreciation. 
By N. WEDD, 


MR. BURDEN. 


London : 


THE ART JOURNAL. 


PRICE 1s. 6d. MONTHLY NET. 


The FEBRUARY NUMBER contains 
IMPORTANT ARTICLES 
ON 


THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL” EXHIBITION, 


BY 

RUDOLF DIRCKS and FRANK RINDER. 
47 Illustrations, 

including a Full-page Photogravure of 


WHISTLER’S 
RODIN’S 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.0, 








“Symphony in White.” 


“Le Penseur,” “La Défense,” “Bellona.” 
&e., &e. 


HENRI LE SIDANER and his Work. 
By Lady COLIN CAMPBELL. 
15 Illustrations 
(one of which is in Colours). 


London: VIRTUE and CO., 7 City Garden Row, City Road, N. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net, 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


“We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there is 
place for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 
direct to the Word of God in their search for truth, and to form their own 
judgment.”—Times. 

**In this book you ean find the best exegesis on the Bible from the most 
valuable standpoint—spiritual Sag poe the English Church has pro- 
duced for many a long day has given us a noble and beau 
book—a commentary on practical religion of inestimable value.” 

—Pail Mall Gazetis. 





Cathedrals, vols., new, 52s, 6d., cost £5 9s. net; Fox Davies’ eemelary, 1904, 
6 5e.—HOLLAND BRBOS., BOOK MERCHANTS, BIRMINGHAM - 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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THE 


‘TITTLE TREASURE’ 


BOOKS. 


THE CONFLICT ; 


Or, Forewarned, Sarduiid. 
By SIDNEY PHILLIPS, M.A. 


Imperial 32mo, paper, 8d.; cloth, 6d. 


« Admirably designed to help boys as the 
seine ro ey time,”—Church rterly 


A GIRL S OUTLOOK. 


Imperial $2mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d, 


“Kindly advice to girls as to how to make and 
fila woatel place in life."—Daily News. 





leave 
view. 








THE WAY TO BE WELL. 


By Mrs. F. Yorxz Smiru. Imperial 32mo, 
paper cover, 3d. ; cloth, 
«“ Every housewife ‘should read and keep by her.” 
—Outlook, 


“Full of good advice and within every one’s 
reach.”"—Spectator. 


THE LAUNDRY AT HOME. 


By K. T. Purpox. Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d. ; 
cloth, 6d. 
* One of the very best small, practical handbooks 
that has ever come in our way.”—Bookman. 
“A practical httle book, containing sound advice 
simply expressed. Morning Post. 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS. ON 


COOKERY. By Atice MassincBEerRpD. 2 parts, 
imperial 32mo, paper, 3d. each; cloth, 6d, each. 


“A fascinating little work.” —Queen. 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 


HOMES. By A. M. AvexanpeR. Imperial 
32mo, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 

“One of the best and safest a guides that we 
have ever come across.” — Hospital, 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF 


PLAYS. By M. Cooper. 2 parts, imperial 
$2mo, paper, each ; cloth, 6d. each, 


Well-written amusing plays which need no 
special scenery or dresses, 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By 


JosepHA CRANE. Illustrated, imperial 32mo, 
paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d, 
“Most th h and practical.” 
—Hearth and Home. 
“A very nial attempt to encourage the good 
teaching of plain sewing.” —School Guardian. 


ON MINIATURE & WINDOW 


GARDENS. By the ee + the “Sun- 
HILDREN’S BUDGET.” perial 32mo, pa 
cover, 3d.; cloth, 6d. ai 


“ Decidedly a useful little book.” —Pilot. 
Ws ae veo thoroughly practical, and sim- 
ple.”—Sc 





ROMANTIC TALES FROM THE PANJAB. 


WITH OVER A HUNDRED ILLUSTRA icra wis NATIVE ARTISTS. 


BRILLIANT ey IN COLOURS AND GOLD 


Y AN INDIAN ARTIST OF THE 


E OF THE MOGUL EMPEROR, SHAH JEHAN (1627-1658). 
Collected and Translated ty the Rev. eer ae oy eee F.S.A., &¢., 


Author of “Indian 


Nights’ 


Entertainmen 


Dedicated when the book was in MS, (by = Ma ang: 8 permission anes her lifetime) to the late 


ictoria, 


Royal p re pp. 484, 21s. net. 
“A HANDSOME VOLUME, SUMPTUOUS PAPER, FINE TYPE.”. 
** WELL WRITTEN, WELL PRINTED, WELL ILLUSTRATED, WELL TURNED OUT, arthouse 
PRESS OPINIONS. 


ATUENZUM, December 26th (1} cols.) :—‘* Mr. 
Swynnerton’s book is a welcome contribution....... 
Well printed, with numerous excellent illustrations 
by native artists, his spirited version will be, we 
hope, widely read, and should help to familiarise 
the home-staying English with the rightly named 
‘romantic’ legends of North Western In We 
have here the greater part of the famous Rasaéla 
cycle, that delightful mixture of legendary knight- 
errantry and of true history, a portion of the 
equally famous tale of Hir me Ranjha,’ and the 

athetic love-story of Mirzé and Sahibin. Less 

nown are the adventures of Gul Badshaih and of 
Nék Bakht, fantastic tales worthy of a place 
among the best of those enshrined in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’...... The sili] cycle is presented in a 
complete and convenient form, and the translator 
is evidently in love with his task.......We trust that 
in due course a second edition will be called for.” 

SPECTATOR, September 12th (2 cols.) :—‘‘ Mr. 
Swynnerton’s ‘ Romantic Tales of the Panjab’ is a 
book that will probably take as strong a hold upon 
the imaginations of the generations now in the 
nursery as the ‘ Arabian Nights’ has taken on the 
imaginations of elder generations. It is not, how- 
ever, in any sense a book especially for the nursery. 

A handsome volume, sumptuous paper, fine 
t; a critical introduction addressed to people of 
info and an appendix that will a to anti- 
quarians and scholars, &c....... Through all one feels 
the beat of the two motives, love and adventure. The 
*Rasélu Legend’ is the a theosis of adventure, 
The triumph of love is in ‘ Hir and Ranjha.’...... Mr, 
Swynnerton's description of how he got the stories 
accounts very well for the delightful crispness of 
the style in which they are told. One feels that 
they have been taken from living lips, not from 
books....... A curious and pleasant feature of some of 
the most important legends i is the mingling of verse 
with prose. The effect is delightful....... All the 
illustrations are by native hands. In the human 
figures one finds more character than charm, but 
the humbler creatures are all enchanting.” 

TIMES, October 2nd (2 cols.):—‘* They are the 
bard tales of the Panjab put into English for 
readers in the West....... In his well-considered 
introduction are many suggestions welcome 

the student of ‘rotk - lore....... The chief 
stories in the book are *Hir and Ranjha,’ ‘The 
Rasalu Legend,’ and ‘ Puran Bhagat’; but all are 
interesting, varied in interest, and not too im- 
probable for Western taste....... Rasalu’s adventures 
are more exciting than those of Orpheus....... So 
full is the legend of things that charm......Love and 
knightly adventure render all the sum of living....... 
Very charming is ‘Nek Bakht,’ &€., with its 
allegory of Chance and Fate wrangling over human 
interests....... The book promises pleasure for all 
who will venture on its near 500 pages.” 

GUARDIAN, October 10th:—‘‘ Mr. Swynnerton 
has given us a book of real value and interest, and 
has laid a large section of the reading public under 
obligations to him.” 

MORNING POST, September llth: — “ Mr. 
Swynnerton is a vivid prose writer. His Panjab 
tales are not the first publication of his which has 
attracted notice, but they will, we believe, be 
welcome to everybody. His description of the 
Panjab village at evening when he first heard the 
story of ‘Hir and Ranjha,’ told by the black- 
bearded minstrel, is unusually graphic...... But 
the real value in these stories and this book 
is the connection between Panjab folk-lore and 
the mythology of Greeks, Teutons, and Hindoos. 
That connection is carefully shown in the introduc- 
tion and notes of Mr. Swynnerton, and scholars 
will be grateful to him for them.’ 

STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER, August 29th 
by Joun W. Brapwey, Librarian, illiiam Sa: It 
Library, Stafford:—‘‘The stories are among the 





most fascinating in their simplicity and directness 
ever told in literature, and the pictures as illustra- 
tions of an English book absolutely unique......A 
most interesting preface...... The tales area veritably 
crowded storehouse of amusement and recreation. 
aaa We defy the reader who would take up the book 
to be able to put it down again without reluctance. 

..For the writer we have nothing but praise and 
welcome ae We took up the volume to criticise, 
and have been beguiled till time has gone, and we 
have no s left. for blame......Altogether, 
‘Romantic Tales from the Panjab’ is ‘a book to get 
as soon as you can, for it is a sort of book not often 
seen—a book made from persons and deeds, and not 
from other books......The frontispiece in colours 
and gold is a most successful reproduction of an 
illumination by an en gy artist at The time of Shah 
Jehan, The original is now in the possession of 
Queen Alexandra.” 

SCOTSMAN, August 10th:—A treasure-house 
for students...... Rendered with graceful and 
smoothly flowing English......Pictures no less 
curious than appropriate...... A valuable and sub- 
stantial contribution to the literature in which the 
poet Me of the East is opened up to readers of 

pty 8. 

NOTES AND QUERIES, August 29th:— Not 
the first contribution of Mr. Swynnerton is this to 
the _ and deeply interesting subject of Indian 
folk-lore...... Once more we are struck with the 
seuaiionan to classic fable, to Bible story, and to 
medieval superstitions......Mr. Swynnerton’s style 
is agreeable and good. eiandeas’ An acceptable and 
valuable ca ss, is equally fitted for 
the library and the ‘ bo 

PALL MALL GAZETTE, August 18th :—‘*We 
can well understand the love which some of these 
heroic narratives inspire in the race to whom they 
are sanctified with all the influence of religious and 
tribal lore...... The [verse] pussages are of a notably 
archaic form in the original, and Mr. Swynnerton’s 
translation has preserved a most winning cadence 
and yea ne quality of feeling...... Those who 
read for i-+~ =~ will be delighted with the whole 
series.. r. Swynnerton’s rendering conveys that 
sense of ‘atmosphere which is the greatest test of a 
translator.” 

Mr. Joserx Kyieut, Editor of Notes and Queries: 

—“‘A delightful book......Your books deserve all 
that can be said concer: ning them, and I am happy 
in the possession of both.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH, October 30th :—*‘ The Rev. 
Chas. Swynnerton, F.S.A., formerly Senior Chap- 
lain to the Indian Government, has made a collec- 
tion of Hill tales which s in interest, in real 
charm, and in local colour, the best attempts of 
fictionists in that direction, and it will be wel- 
comed not only by lovers of folk-lore but by all 
who care to know about the quaint, unsophisti- 
cated, religious beliefs of ancient peoples......It is 
not too much to say that any one who ‘peruses 
attentively Mr. Swynnerton’s book will gain a far 
better idea of the tendencies, aspirations, and 
mental atmosphere of the inhabitants of these far. 
away regions than can be derived from tomes of 
philosophical disquisitions and anthropological or 
topographical reports. They are instinct with life, 
and narrated with a dramatic force worthy all 

praise...... We cordially recommend <> volume to 
aT who take an interest in our Eastern Empire.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, November 19th :— 
“Mr. Swynnerton has .deserved well alike of 
scholars and of the general reader by producing 
this remarkable and beautiful volume, a most 
attractive blend of folk-lore and romance......The 
volume, which is an admirable example of the 
rinter’s art, contains many illustrations of a weird 
Peaut y and delicacy, the work of Indian hands, We 
may hope that the stories will before long be added 
to the common stock of children’s libraries.” 





Westminster: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 





A ,GIRL'S DIFFICULTIES. | 


M. Isxgtanp BLackBURNE. 
Smo, paper, 8d, ; cloth, 6d. 


RECITATIONS FOR RE- 


CREATION. Collected by M. Tresecr. 2 | 
pee imperial $2mo, paper, 3d. each; cloth, | 


| 
THE LITTLE TREASURE- 
BOOK: a Selection of Poems and Hymns for 
Reading and Recitation. Edited by M. Bram- 
SToN. Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 


A Selecti i P i 
alien ion ‘cems and Hymus for Reading 


THE BLUE BIRTHDAY} 


BOOK. Edited by M. gg — 
32mo, cloth, nd printed in red and black, 
cloth’ boards, 1 8, 


“ An excellent little book.’—Church Bells. 





London: 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 











we NOTICE. —MR. MAX PEMBERTON’S Engrossing 


New Novel, RED MORN, with 8 ///ustra- 
tions by W. H. Margetson, will be Published 


February 1st, price 


6s. 





CASSELL & CO., Ltd., London; and all Booksellers’. 





NOW READY, PRICE ls. NET. 


FACT versus FICTION. 


The Cobden Club’s Reply to Mr. Chamberlain. 





CASSELL & CO., Ltd, London ; and all Booksellers’, 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S NEW LIST. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S BOOK: 
The STORY of a SOLDIER'S LIFE 


SECOND EDITION. 2 vols., 32s, net. 





THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, 


OXFORD, in its Relation to Some Famous Events of English History. 
. By a ~ ie Henry L. Toompsoy, M.A. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 
8s. net. 


STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. By J. 


ag ge Cotime, Author of “ Ephemera Critica,” &. Extra crown 8vo, 
7s. 


SHORTER ELIZABETHAN POEMS. Edited 


by A. H. Burizy. New Volume in the Revised Edition of “An English 
Garner.” 48, net. 


TABLES of MULTIPLICATION, DIVISION, 
AND PROPORTION. 


For the READY CALCULATION of 

Quantities and Costs, Estimates, Invoice Prices, Interests and 

Discounts, Weights and Strengths, Wages and Wage Premiums. 

The Tables are designed for the use of ELEmenTaRY and TEcHNIcAL SCHOOLS 
as well as for TecHNicaL and ProressionaL OFFICES. 

They are mounted on Linen and folded in 16 narrow pages in a form 
facilitating rapid use, and are easily carried in the pocket. 

By ROBERT H. SMITH, A.M.IL.CE, MIME, M.LE.E., &c. 


6s. net. 





NEW 6s. FICTION. 


JEWEL. A Chapter in her Life. 


By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, 


Author of “A Right Princess,” &c. 
[Ready To-day. 


MISS ELEANOR HAYDEN’S NEW BOOK. 


TURNPIKE TRAVELLERS. 


“A delightful and amusing book, full of close and intelligent observation, 
and never wanting in humour orpathos. It is very seldom you come across 
such delightful reading as is contained in ‘ Turnpike Travellers,’”” 

—Morning Post, 

** Another delightful volume, descriptive and narrative, from the same pen 
which gave us ‘Travels Round Our Village’ and ‘From a Thatched Cottage,’ 
showing the same intimate sympathy and knowledge of the ways, the 
thoughts, and the speech of the English peasant.”—Times, 


MY POOR RELATIONS. 
Stories of Dutch Peasant Life. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
“The title "eae the humanity which shines from every page of the 


book.”—Punch. 
“ These stories should be bought, read, and read again.”—Daily News, 





BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 
THE LOG OF A COWBOY. Ranche Life in 


the Far West. By Anny Apams. [lustrated by E. Borp Surrz. Crown 
8vo, 6s. SECOND EDITION. 


OLD CAPE COLONY: a Chronicle of her 


Men and Houses. By Mrs. A. P. Trorrer. With 100 Illustrations, 
10s. 6d. net. 


BY THAMES AND COTSWOLD. By the 


Rev. W. H. Hurroy, B.D. With about 100 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


CANADA in the TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


By A. G. Brapiey, Author of “ Wolfe” and “‘ The Fight with France for 
North America.” Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 16s, net. 


THE ENGINEER IN SOUTH AFRICA. A 


Review of the Industrial Situation. By Starrozp Ransome, M.I.C.E. 
Demy 8vo, with numerous Ilustrations, 7s. 6d, net. 





Ls 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


An Illustrated Record. t 
By RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D, an 
EDMUND GOSSE, M.A., LL.D. 
NOW READY. 
In 4 volumes, small imperial 8vo, fully Tustrated, 


Price in cloth, £3 net; or in half-leather, £4 4s. net the set, 
*,* Volumes in cloth may be had separately at 16s, net each, 


KOREA. 
By ANGUS HAMILTON, 
With a Map and numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s, net, 


THE ART OF ITALIAN 


RENAISSANCE. 
A Handbook for the Use of Students and Travellers, 
By HEINRICH WOLFFLIN. 


With an Introductory Note by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, 
With over 100 Illustrations, 10s, 6d. net, 


THE GENTLE ART OF 
MAKING ENEMIES. 


As pleasingly exemplified in many instances wherein the serious ones of 
this earth, carefully exasperated, have been prettily spurred on to indiscre. 
tion and unseemliness, while overcome by an undue sense of right, 


By JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. 10s, 6d. net, 


SPENCER KELLOGG BROWN. 
His Life in Kansas and his Death as a Spy. 1842-1863, 
As Disclosed in his Diary. 


Edited by GEORGE GARDNER SMITH, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


MUTUAL AID. A Factor of Evolution, 


By P. KROPOTKIN. 
A Popular Edition, Revised, demy 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


THIRTY YEARS OF MUSICAL 
LIFE IN LONDON, 1870-1900. 


By HERMANN KLEIN. 
With about 100 Portraits of Musical Celebrities, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net, 


THE FOUNDER of MORMONISM 


A Psychological Study of Joseph Smith, jun. 


By J. WOODBRIDGE RILEY. 
With an Introductory Preface by Professor TRUMBULL LADD, 
Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 10s. net. 


THE LIFE OF HERNANDO 
DE SOTO. 

Together with an Account of Gongalo Silvestre, one of 

his Captains. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


STARS OF THE DESERT. 


By LAWRENCE HOPE, 
Author of ‘The Garden of Kama.” 8vyo, 5s. net. 


THE NATURE OF MAN. 


Studies in Optimistic Philosophy. 
By ELIE METCIHNIKOFF, Professor in the Pasteur Institute, Paris, 


The English Translation 
Edited by P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, M.A., D.Sc. Oxon, 
Secretary of the Zoological Society of London, 
With Dllustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


THE ALIEN IMMIGRANT. 


By Major W. EVANS-GORDON, MP. 


With numerous Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 





A. CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, Westminster. 





London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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THE LIFE OF 
w. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. With Portraits. In 8 vols. 8vo, 42s, net. 








VOLS. I. AND Il. NOW BEADY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. 
In5vols. Vols.I.andIL 8vo, 8s, 6d. net each. 
“Mr, Paul is master of a vigorous, lucid, incisive style. He has a 


Times.— pga : ; 
i ivid narrative....... a shrewd appreciation of events, a keen 
hy Mig wnltbating and a very pretty turn for epigram, though it’ is kept 


i , adding salt to his narrative, but not overloading it with spice....... 
= py Paul’s work are, as we have said, many and conspicuous,” 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES—New Vol, 
SUSSEX. By E. V. Lvocas. With Illustrations by 


Freverick L, Gricas. Extra Crown 8vo, with flat back and fit top, 6s. 
uesday. 





——— 


4ra EDITION NOW READY. 
MACMILLAN’S 
GUIDE TO ITALY. 


With 51 Maps and Plans, Globe 8vo, 10s. net. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
JEREMY TAYLOR. By Epmunp Gossz, M.A, 


LL.D. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. 
Joux Otiver Horses, in the Morning Post.—‘‘ Profound and brilliant 
study......Every one should be grateful to Mr. Gosse for this touching book— 
not long, not heavy, but deeply interesting and vivacious.” 


POLITICS & RELIGION IN ANCIENT 


ISRAEL. An Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament. By the 
Rev. J.C. Topp, M.A, Cantab., Canon of S. Saviour’s Cathedral, Natal. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 














Cheaper Issue, 6s. net. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. Reprinted from 
the Contemporary Review. By J. B. Ligutroor, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late 
Bishop of Durham. 8vo. 


THE ART OF CROSS-EXAMINATION. 
By Francis L. Wetuman, of the New York Bar. With the Cross- 
Examinations of Important Witnesses in some Celebrated Cases, Fcap, 
4to, 10s, 6d, net. 








FEBRUARY NUMBERS NOW READY. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s, Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 


TEMPLE BAR. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Pricels.4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
The FEBRUARY NUMBER Contains :— 

A FIJI FESTIVAL : with the Story of the War of the Fish-Hook. By Jouy 
A Farge. Pictures by the Anthor. 

THACKERAY’S FRIENDSHIP WITH AN AMERICAN FAMILY.—IV. Un- 

ane Letters, By W. M. Trackeray. 

IN yay A MOTOR-BICYCLE. By Joszru Pexnetu. Pictures 

uthor. 

FABLE AND WOODMYTH. The Cure of the Gulper—The Fretful Porcu- 
ine~The Big Rough Statue—The Single Way—The Pack-Rat—A Fable 
or Architects—The Fate of Little Mucky. By Ernest THomMPsoN SETON. 
Pictures by the Author, 


And Numerous Other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Price ls, Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. 
Pomme. FEBRUARY NUMBER Contains :— 
OR HUNTING. Sketch. By Franx R. Srockron, 
JACK LONGSHORT. Story. By Groner Huntincton. 
A COMEDY IN WAX. Serial Story. By B. L. FARJEON. 
And Numerous Other Stories for the Young. 





JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by I, ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 8s, 6d. Annual Subscription, post-free, lls. 

CONTENTS, —Rabbinie Conceptions of Repentance. By C,G. Montefiore.— 
Corth Semitio Erigrephy. By Stanley A. Cook.—The Arabic Portion of the 
( oF Genizah at Cambridge. Fourth Article. By Dr. H. Hirschfeld. What 
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SMITH, ELDER AND CO’S PUBLICATIONS 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. have pleasure in announcing tp 
publication on February Ist of a Popular 6s. Edition of 
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Mir. Sidney Lee’s Life of Queen Victoria, 


SPECTATOR.—“ The biographer might indeed seem a bold man who should venture to tell so 
soon after death, within one moderate and modest volume, the story of such a life. 
own skill and the methods of. the monumental dictionary for which this Life was first written are 
excellently vindicated by his success. His book is a miracle of condensation.” 


QUEEN 


of National Biography.” 


NEW EDITION. 


Both Mr. Lee’s 


VICTORIA: aBiography. By Swyzy Lez, Editor of the “ Dictionary 


With Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter, crown 8vo, 6s. 
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FORD, & other Tales. 


By GEORCE CISSINC. 


Demos: a Story o 
England. 
; ALrre's Morne. 


f Socialist Life in 
| Tuyrpza, 


Tue NETHER WORLD. 
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Court Roya. 
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By W. E. 
Hears or Money. 
MADEMOISELLE DE 
No New Tuna. 
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Bicuarp CABLE. 
NORRIS. 
Matrimony. 
ERSAC. 
| ApRrian Vivat, 


By HAMILTON AIDE. 


PENRUDDOCKE. 


Morats anp Mysteries. 
Mr. anp Mrs. FavLconsBRIDGE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ JOHN 
HALIFAX, CENTLEMAN.” 
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By HOLME LEE. 
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Syrivay Hout’s Da 
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THE INVASION OF ENCLAND—IS IT PRACTICABLE ? 


Under this title the Westminster Gazette of the 22nd instant 
prints an article based upon Mr. Erskine Childers’s work, “THE 
RIDDLE OF THE SANDS.” The writer, whose authority on 
naval questions is stated by the Westminster Gazette to be un- 
impeachable, after dealing with the various considerations involved, 
thus concludes :— 

**This is a book with a purpose, clearly stated and strongly 
enforced. It is meant to secure our national safety and to increase 
the prospects of peace by making greater the risks .to be faced by 
any nation which may contemplate invasion of these islands. But, 
besides this serious side, the book has charms for the multitude 
who love the sea and ships. or are connected with maritime affairs. 
wt is a well-told story, with an air of verisimilitude throughout. 

..It may be hoped that the proposals of the author may be realised 
and practical ¢ ect given to his suggestions.” 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS. 


A Record of Secret Service Recently Achieved. Edited by Erskine 
Curitpers, Author of ‘‘In the Ranks of the C.I.V."” With 2 Maps and 2 
Charts, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A RECORD OF TRAVEL IN THE APENNINES. 
NOW READY. —With 36 —— ym — eens and a Coloured 


HILL TOWNS "OF "ALY. By Ecrrton R. 


WILLUAMS, jun. 


NEW EDITION OF **COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS.” 
JUST PUBLISHED.—10th Poe eo Mi ay en), with a New Preface, 
own 8vo 


COLLECTIONS “AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Greorce W. E. Russet. 


LEGAL T LEAVES. By Epwarp F. Turner, 
Author of “T Leaves,” “Tantler’s Sister,’ ‘‘ More T Leaves,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

OUTLOOK, —* All capital. The author has a bright, attractive style, 
abundant humour, and command of pathos.” 

ATHEN£ZUM.—*‘ The tales are told plainly, sincerely, and with a certain 
simplicity of delivery that renders them effective.’ 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS. 
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: |THE MOTION OF THE SOLAR 
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Anne Bronté. 

VILLETTE. By Caaruorre Broxti, 

THE TENANT OF WILDFEL 
HALL. By Anne Broyti, 


By Mrs. CASKELL, 


WIVES AND DAUGH 
NORTH AND SOUTH, 


Pag ns and other Tales, 
MARY BARTON, and other Tales, 
RUTH, and other Tales, 
LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales, 
LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


By LEIGH HUNT, 


IMAGINATION AND FANCY; 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH 


HUNT. 
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the English Poets. 

MEN, OMEN, AND BOOKS: 
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Imaginary Conversations of Pope 
and Swift. 
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KEENE. “of Derby Ys 
Notes to Mrs. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 


CHARLOTTE, EMILY & ANNE BRONTE 


“HAWORTH” EDITION. 


“ Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English literature than 
hose we owe to the pen of the Bronté Sisters,"—SPEAKER. 

In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each; or in Set 
cloth binding, gilt top, £2 2s. the Set. 
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boards, 
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in any period, *— ANTHONY TROLLOPE, on English “No 
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